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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
School  Teachers’  Examination,  1937. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  29th  Examination  for  the  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  on  April  27th  and 
28th  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.3.  The 
examination  took  place  two  weeks  earlier  this  year  owing  to  the 
Coronation. 

The  examiners  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  Council 
of  the  school  for  the  hospitality  shown  to  them,  the  facilities  placed 
at  their  disposal  and  the  help  of  the  staff. 

Twelve  candidates  entered,  nine  women  and  three  men,  of 
whom  two  were  re-entrants  from  1936.  One  of  these  gained  the 
certificate,  but  the  other  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiner  in  practical 
Braille.  There  were  no  blind  candidates.  Nine  have  gained  the 
certificate — seven  women  and  two  men. 

Practical  Braille. — Honours  4,  passes  6,  failures  1.  It  was 
noticeable  that  candidates  had  evidently  practised  reading  aloud. 
The  phrasing  of  the  passage  was  rendered  intelligently  by  the 
majority.  The  transcription  passage  was  reasonably  well 
done  by  most — very  well  done  by  some. 

Theoretical  Braille. — Honours  6,  passes  5,  failures  1.  There 
is  little  need  to  comment  on  this  paper,  as  the  result  speaks  for 
itself.  Three  candidates  gained  over  85  marks. 

Manipulation  of  the  Taylor  Frame. — Passes  10.  All  the  candi¬ 
dates  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  signs  re¬ 
quired  for  the  examples  given  in  the  test.  No  honours  are  awarded 
for  this  test. 

Practice  of  Teaching. — Honours  4,  passes  6,  failures  o.  The 
lessons  were  well  prepared  and  generally  nicely  balanced.  The 
outstanding  fault  was  the  poor  use  and  management  of  the  art  of 
questioning.  Generally  questions  were  asked  just  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  were  seldom  followed  up  with  vigour,  and  it  appear¬ 
ed  in  many  cases  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  were 
answered  or  not.  Young  teachers  should  remember  that  the  skilful 
use  of  questioning  tests  response,  stimulates  the  lethargic  and 
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provides  the  teacher  with  assured  indication  whether  or  not  he  is 
working  on  a  satisfactory  plan.  Some  of  the  teachers  wasted 
valuable  time  in  long,  unnecessary  preparation. 

Theory  of  Education. — Honours  c ,  passes  io,  failures  o.  A 
good  general  standard  was  attained ;  no  paper  was  outstanding, 
although  several  candidates  just  fell  short  of  honour  standard. 
In  some  cases  it  was  lack  of  time  or  hurried  thought  that  prevented 
the  candidates  from  obtaining  higher  marks.  There  was  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  many  had  studied  the  recent  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  had  endeavoured  to  apply  the  general  principles  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  before  them. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Honours  i,  passes  9,  failures  o. 

Section  A. — Some  candidates  spent  time  in  describing  in  detail 
the  structure  of  organs,  without  applying  this  to  the  particular 
question  in  hand.  Otherwise,  the  general  standard  was 
satisfactory. 

Section  B. — The  answers  in  this  section  were  very  uniform. 
In  most  cases  they  were  exact  reproductions  of  text  books  and 
therefore  displayed  few  qualities  worthy  of  high  marks. 

Section  C. — The  section  dealing  with  the  special  physiology  of 
the  eye  was  very  well  done,  although  the  quality  of  the  diagrams 
was  not  comparable  with  the  high  standard  of  the  written  matter. 
The  question  on  the  causes  of  blindness  was  perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory,  probably  because  the  candidates  had  not  related  their 
theory  to  the  examples  in  the  schools.  It  was  pleasing  to  realize 
that  young  teachers  appreciate  the  necessity  for  consultation  with 
the  ophthalmologist. 

hifant  and  Junior  Handwork. — Honours  4,  passes  1.  The 
different  sections  of  this  subject  were  well  done.  The  written 
paper  was  thoughtfully  answered  and  the  schemes  and  practical 
work  well  prepared.  The  variety  shown  in  the  graded 
specimens  is  worthy  of  praise  and  the  work  was  well  suited 
to  the  capabilities  of  young,  blind  children.  The  examiners 
noted  that  some  of  the  work  showed  much  originality  and  ingen¬ 
uity  in  the  choice  of  material. 

Hand  Knitting. — Honours  3,  passes  1.  Fairly  good  schemes  of 
work  were  submitted,  but  in  two  cases  not  full  enough.  The  prac¬ 
tical  test  was  done  well.  The  specimens  were  nicely  graded  and 
the  workmanship  in  design  and  colour  was  tastefully  carried  out. 

Chair  Caning. — Honours  2,  passes  2,  failures  2.  The  two 
candidates  who  secured  honours  drew  up  excellent  schemes, 
though  rather  wordy.  Both  showed  that  care,  thought  and 
patience  had  been  expended.  The  practical  tests  were  well  done 
on  the  whole.  The  schemes  of  the  other  candidates  varied ; 
two  of  them  knew  the  work,  but  needed  fuller  expression  and 
arrangement.  The  other  schemes  were  poor.  The  practical  work 
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secured  a  pass  in  two  cases.  The  work  of  the  other  two  candi¬ 
dates  was  very  poor  indeed,  both  in  quality  and  amount. 

Cane  Work. — Honours  i.  Schemfe  very  well  arranged  and 
illustrated.  Showed  good  knowledge  of  the  work.  Rather  am¬ 
bitious  for  school-children,  however.  Practical  test  very  good. 

Physical  Training. — Honours  o,  passes  o,  failures  i. 

Typewriting. — Failures  i. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Prize. — Winner  :  Mr.  Dodsworth,  School 
for  the  Blind,  Leeds.  Proxime  accessit  :  Miss  M.  James,  Kinder¬ 
garten  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 

*  *  *  * 

Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1937. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  15th  Examination  for  the  Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  was 
held  simultaneously  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
and  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  4th,  5th  and  6th  May,  1937. 

The  executive  is  asked  to  convey  warm  thanks  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  two  schools  for  the  use  of  their  premises  and  for 
hospitality  to  the  examiners.  To  Dr.  Ritchie,  the  secretary  and  the 
staffs  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made,  and  to  the  following 
co-opted  examiners  and  invigilators  :  Miss  Radford,  Mrs. 
Williams,  Miss  Saunders,  Mr.  Symes,  Mr.  Shipsides,  Mr.  Egerton- 
Jones,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Logan. 

The  questions  set  for  the  examination  had  been  previously 
submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

81  candidates  had  entered  for  the  examination,  of  whom  79 
presented  themselves,  this  being  an  increase  of  18  compared  with 
last  year  and  29  compared  with  the  previous  year.  11  of  these 
were  re-entrants.  48  certificates  have  been  granted.  Of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  none  were  blind,  four  partially  blind,  and  44 
sighted. 

The  results  of  each  subject  were  : — 

Braille. — Honours  21,  passes  41,  failures  15.  The  work  of 
some  candidates  was  well  nigh  perfect.  The  standard  throughout 
was  good  apart  from  the  failures,  the  amount  done  by  some  of 
these  being  unbelievably  meagre. 

Moon. — Honours  11,  passes  56,  failures  4.  The  progress  re¬ 
ported  on  this  subject  last  year  has  been  maintained. 

Professional  Knowledge  ( Practical ). — Honours  14,  passes  52, 
failures  6.  Here  a  marked  improvement  is  noticeable,  quite  a 
number  of  candidates  showing  evidence  of  experience  and  train¬ 
ing.  The  manual  alphabet  was  good. 
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Professional  Knowledge  ( Theoretical ). — Honours  2,  passes  48, 
failures  23.  The  results  are  startling,  the  number  of  failures  being 
very  high  and  the  number  of  honours  lamentably  low. 

Chair  Caning. — Honours  15,  passes  16,  failures  18.  There  is 
a  falling  off  in  this  subject,  for  whilst  some  specimens  were 
excellent,  many  were  decidedly  poor. 

Rush  Seating. — Honours  21,  passes  14,  failures  7.  Excellent. 
The  last  two  or  three  years  more  candidates  are  taking  this  subject 
and  a  great  improvement  is  noted. 

Pulp  Cane  Work. — Honours  10,  passes  20,  failures  4.  The 
general  standard  of  work  was  most  encouraging,  the  majority 
showing  quite  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Hand  Knitting. — Honours  3,  passes  15,  failures  16.  Whilst 
there  is  an  improvement  compared  with  last  year,  when  it  was 
reported  “  deplorably  bad,”  the  results  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Circular  Machine  Knitting. — Only  one  candidate  took  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  passed. 

Straw  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  o,  passes  3, 
failures  3. 

String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  1,  passes  2, 
failures  1. 

Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  6,  passes  16, 
failures  1.  Whilst  these  subjects  are  fairly  well  done,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  little  more  time  be  given  to  each  section, 
viz.,  one  hour  each  instead  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Rug  Making. — Honours  15,  passes  33,  failures  14.  A  very 
popular  handicraft,  but  not  as  well  done  as  in  late  years. 

Typewriting. — Honours  9,  passes  9,  failures  4.  The  papers 
were  good  on  the  whole,  and  the  standard  is  certainly  much 
higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Braille  Music. — One  candidate — one  honour. 

Arthur  Pearson  Prize. — Candidate  No.  59,  Miss  Mary  Muers 
(North  Shields),  who  sat  at  Liverpool  and  obtained  eight  honours, 
with  an  aggregate  of  712  marks,  is  recommended  for  the  Arthur 
Pearson  Prize.  Candidate  No.  68,  Miss  Marion  Smith  (Manches¬ 
ter),  who  sat  at  Liverpool,  and  obtained  five  honours,  is  pr oxime 
accessit,  with  an  aggregate  of  640  marks. 

MacGregor  Prize. — There  were  four  competitors  for  the  Mac¬ 
Gregor  Prize,  the  test  being  an  essay  :  “  The  better  care  of  the 
aged  and  of  the  incompetent  blind.”  Though  none  of  the  essays 
were  outstanding,  it  is  recommended  by  the  board  that  in  order 
to  avoid  discouragement  among  entrants  a  consolation  prize  of 
£1  be  awarded  to  each  of  the  four  competitors. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR 
THE  BLIND,  INCORPORATED. 

Address  given  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Hutchinson,  B.Sc.,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bristol,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  on 
the  subject  of 


Basket  Willow  Growing. 

I  thought  the  most  suitable  matters  to  present  to  you  to-dav 
were  such  as  dealt  with  willow  growing  in  this  country,  and 
what  can  be  done  towards  bringing  it  to  the  state  which  it  enjoyed 
years  ago.  Many  of  you  can  remember  the  prosperous  industry 
— hundreds  of  acres  in  Somerset,  the  Trent  Valley,  the  Thames 
Valley,  and  many  other  patches  of  rods  distributed  throughout 
the  low  lying  parts  of  our  land.  These  are  now  practically  non¬ 
existent;  the  only  big  area  growing  willows  is  in  Somerset,  and 
that  is  reduced  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  reasons  for  this  decline,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  willow  growing  should  be  reconsidered. 
There  are  still  important  openings  for  willows  in  the  big  indus¬ 
tries.  You,  the  blind  institutions,  absorb  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  willows  that  you 
require  annually.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure,  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  region  of  700  tons,  white,  buff  and  brown  rods,  and 
that  very  likely  represents  the  produce  of  1,000  acres. 

Now  I  know  the  needs  in  a  general  way  of  your  institutions. 
You  require  straight  rods,  clean  rods,  good  working  rods,  and 
rods  of  a  uniform  quality  and  size.  I  also  know  that  you  find 
difficulty  in  getting  that  uniformity  from  English  growers,  and 
that  is  probably  one  reason  why  you  are  driven  to  foreign  places 
to  buy. 

Now,  the  English  willow  grower  knows  your  requirements  as 
well  as  you  yourselves  know  them.  You  may  ask,  then,  why 
he  does  not  supply  them.  It  is  because  of  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  he  has  to  contend.  The  amount  of  waste  that  occurs 
at  the  present  time  in  the  production  of  willows  is  probably 
50%  of  the  crop. 

The  reasons  for  that  waste  are  rather  deep-seated.  I  put 
the  first  as  the  result  of  pests  and  diseases  with  which  these 
beds  are  overrun.  During  the  early  years  the  rods  are  reasonably 
free  from  disease,  insects  and  fungus,  but  as  time  goes  on 
these  pests  increase  so  rapidly  that  at  present  many  acres  are 
in  such  a  bad  position  that  no  modern  method  of  control  can 
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be  satisfactorily  applied — the  diseases  are  too  deep-seated.  The 
remedy  is  a  drastic  one.  No  one  should  have  any  compunction 
in  putting-  that  land  down  to  grass.  It  has  had  its  time  as  willow 
land  and  should  have  a  rotation  of  other  crops,  that  is,  so  long 
a  period  for  each  crop,  and  the  rotation  should  alternate  with 
grass,  so  that  there  should  be  willows  growing  on  new  tracts 
of  grass  land  to  make  up  for  the  willow  beds  that  pass  back 
to  grass  in  the  normal  way. 

As  far  as  the  control  of  pests  is  concerned,  a  good  deal  has 
been  done  by  scientific  research  workers  with  regard  to  fungus 
control  and  insect  control,  and  if  the  pests  only  exist  in  reason¬ 
able  amounts  complete  control  can  be  obtained  at  a  relatively 
small  cost.  There  are  the  yellow  and  black  canker  that  come 
in  the  autumn  and  attack  the  tips  of  the  rods.  We  have  found 
that  fungus  exists  throughout  the  winter  in  a  dormant 
state  on  the  dead  leaves  and  twigs,  and  in  the  spring  begins  to 
produce  its  spores,  with  the  result  that  the  young  shoots  are 
diseased  for  the  next  year.  Experiments  in  spraying  with  fungi¬ 
cides  on  the  outbreak,  of  disease  have  been  effective  if  the  beds 
were  sprayed  just  when  the  first  shoots  were  sprouting  for  the 
spring  growth.  The  spores  were  killed  and  no  further  attack 
took  place  throughout  the  year,  although  later  on  the  willows 
were  contaminated  from  beds  round  about  which  had  not  been 
treated.  Given  a  clean  bed,  new  ground  and  a  new  area,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  such  fungus  in  control  by  an 
early  spraying  if  the  fungus  exists  in  the  spring. 

As  regards  the  insect  pests,  we  have  the  smother  fly,  the 

aphis,  and  various  beetles,  but  these  attacks  can  be  controlled. 

We  have  cheap  washes  which  will  effectively  keep  down  the 
aphis,  and  above  all  we  have  discovered  a  means  of  destroying 
the  brown  beetle.  The  crop  can  be  kept  absolutely  free  from 
both  by  the  use  of  suitable  insecticides  which  are  easily  applied. 
Anyone  starting  willow  growing  should  have  comparatively  little 
trouble  in  keeping  these  pests  down,  but  the  control  of  pests  is 

just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  as  the  cultivation  of  the 

ground  itself. 

Other  difficulties  in  growing  are  normal  and  can  be  overcome 
by  cultivation  methods  ;  frosts  occur — one  cannot  stop  frost ;  there 
is  hail,  and  there  is  no  means  of  dealing  with  that.  I  would  also 
say  that  in  planning  out  new  ground  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  operation  of  spraying.  It  is  necessary  to  construct  alley 
ways  through  which  the  spraying  machine  can  pass.  Improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  many  of  the  fruit 
tree  methods  of  spraying  are  quite  suitable  for  the  treatment  of 
basket  willow  crops,  only  small  alterations  being  necessary. 
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There  is  another  way  in  which  willow  growing  can  be  made 
more  profitable  than  it  is.  I  refer  to  the  preparation  of  the  grown 
rods  for  use,  that  is  the  peeling  of  the  willows.  The  old  hantl 
peeling  method  is  slow  and  laborious  and  at  the  present  time  hard 
to  carry  out  on  account  of  the  labour  needed.  There  is  now  a 
machine  which  does  the  work  efficiently  and  is  made  in  this 
country.  It  was  originally  French,  but  the  English  rights  have 
been  acquired,  and  it  can  be  purchased  direct  from  the  English 
makers.  The  machine  has  been  considerably  improved  since  it 
was  first  brought  over  here  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  particularly 
in  the  production  of  white  rods.  Washing  the  rods  is  quite  effec¬ 
tive  in  maintaining  the  colour  and  avoiding  stain. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  frequently  met  with  in  the 
peeling  of  rods  is  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  peel  the  whole 
of  the  crop  at  the  time  it  is  ready.  There  is  only  a  limited  time 
for  the  production  of  white  rods,  and  if  conditions  are  unfavour¬ 
able  and  the  season  short  many  indifferent  white  rods  get  into  the 
market.  The  machine  works  at  7  or  8  man  power,  and  should 
enable  the  whole  of  the  crop  to  be  peeled  for  white;  it  also  peels 
buff  at  practically  any  time  of  the  year. 

I  have  this  record  of  its  working  capacity  :  2  men  working 
8  hours  could  peel  40  hundred-weights  of  rough  middle  sized 
willows,  that  would  be  about  12  or  13  hundred-weights  of  white, 
or  6  hundred-weights  each  man.  At  that  rate,  if  a  willow  crop 
gives  1^  tons  of  white,  it  does  not  take  many  days  for  a  single 
man  to  peel  an  acre.  One  engine  could  turn  quite  a  number  of 
machines. 

WTith  regard  to  buffing,  advances  have  been  made  there,  but 
some  of  the  discoveries  have  not  yet  been  put  into  practice.  It  is 
difficult  for  growers  who  have  been  used  to  old  established 
ways  to  alter  their  methods,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  if  rods  are  boiled 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  instead  of  three  or  four  hours  or 
more,  they  will  peel  easily.  If  they  are  then  put  into  a  weak 
solution  of  washing  soda,  one  or  two  per  cent  strength,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  necessary  buff  colour  will  come  in  half-an- 
hour,  so  that  a  substantial  saving  is  possible  in  the  manufacture 
of  buff.  That  applies  to  Black  Maul  varieties,  and  the  small  rods 
like  Dicky  Meadows  turn  an  even  deeper  buff  by  that  treatment, 
and  the  colour  is  uniform  and  lasting. 

The  only  thing  you  have  done  by  that  scientific  treatment  is 
to  promote  the  rate  of  oxidation.  By  boiling  the  rod  with  the 
bark  on,  the  constituents  of  the  bark  impregnate  the  wood, 
oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  a  dark  colour  is  formed. 
When  you  put  that  rod  under  alkaline  conditions  oxidation  is 
more  rapid. 
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I  prepared  my  notes  more  fully,  but  the  time  is  so  short 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  them.  I  should  like  some 
questions  from  you  before  I  leave,  but  there  is  this  final  aspect 
that  I  want  to  put  to  you. 

I  believe  that  willow  growing,  if  properly  carried  out,  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to'  anyone  interested  in  the  crop.  I  think 
it  is  calculated  to  give  more  profit  that  any  other  crop  that  is 
grown,  but  in  order  to'  cultivate  willows  successfully  these 
conditions  are,  in  my  opinion,  necessary.  First  of  all,  select 
a  new  area,  remote  from  those  old  established  places.  Let 
that  piece  of  land,  say  12  acres,  be  reasonably  accessible  and 
reasonably  well  drained,  then  see  that  the  method  of  preparation 
for  the  crop,  that  is  the  ploughing  up  of  the  grass  land,  is  done 
with  the  modern  machinery  we  have  for  this  purpose.  Tractor 
work  would  probably  be  an  excellent  way  of  dealing  with  such 
land,  taken  at  the  right  time  of  the  year.  The  old  cultivators 
used  to  till  thoroughly,  but  this  cannot  be  done  quite  so  well 
now-a-days.  It  is  possible,  however,  with  some  of  these  ploughs 
to  effect  something  almost  as  good.  The  point  to  achieve  is  to 
get  the  top  sod  turned  underneath  and  buried  by  the  underlying 
soil.  It  is  wrong  to  plough  the  land  and  leave  it  stuck  on  its 
edge  for  the  grass  to  grow.  The  planting  wants  to  be  done  on 
the  furrow;  you  plough,  leave  the  land  in  furrows  and  wait  until 
it  has  settled,  then  plant  on  the  furrows.  This  avoids  a  good 
many  operations  that  used  to  be  essential. 

Your  sets,  if  you  are  a  willow  grower,  will  cost  you  very 
little,  but  if  you  buy  them  you  will  incur  considerable  expense. 
Buy  the  bolts  and  cut  up  the  sets  yourselves.  Put  a  tie  round  the 
bundle  every  foot  all  up  the  rod,  and  put  them  through  a  saw, 
tie  up  the  sets  as  fast  as  you  can  handle  them,  and  plant  in  the 
usual  way.  There  is  no  quick  method. 

Land  can  be  put  under  crop  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  used 
to  be  the  case.  This  is  significant  to  anyone  starting  the  job.  If 
he  seeks  the  wrong  advice  he  will  probably  be  led  into  spending 
two  or  three  times  more  money  than  is  necessary.  The  outlay  in 
the  initial  stages  is  an  important  factor. 

Cultivators  are  wanted  during  the  summer  time;  after  that  the 
crop  should  be  cut.  The  willows  still  have  to  be  cut  by  hand 
with  a  knife,  but  I  think  if  the  rods  were  cut  from  the  heads  and 
removed  to  the  part  of  the  field  where  the  peeling  is  to  take 
place  and  put  through  the  machines  immediately  (or  stacked  if  for 
buff),  the  whole  crop  could  be  cleared  in  the  time  it  takes , to  peel 
the  willows  satisfactorily.  This  is  to  develop  the  manufacturing 
side  of  the  industry,  and  if  such  methods  were  adopted  the  growing 
of  the  crop  would  prove  very  profitable. 
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NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Paper  given  by  Miss  D.  Fairhurst  (of  Carlisle)  at  a  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Home  Teachers  held  in  the  Y .M.C.A.,  Albion  Place,  Leeds, 
on  Thursday,  15 th  April,  1937. 

Presentation  of  a  Full  Week's  Work 

in  a  Rural  Area. 

Before  sketching-  a  week’s  programme  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  short  account  of  the  kind  of  district  in  which  we  work.  Cum¬ 
berland  consists  of  two  rural  areas,  which  have  been  amalgamated, 
and  are  now  run  by  my  colleague,  Miss  Griffith,  and  myself. 
The  reason  for  the  amalgamation  was  principally  the  loneliness 
of  some  of  the  roads  upon  which  we  travel,  and  the  strain  which 
previous  home  teachers  had  experienced.  However,  in  this  paper 
1  should  like  to  say  that  when  I  use  the  pronoun  “  we  ”  it  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  visiting  the  same  people,  as  we  are  each 
entirely  responsible  for  our  own  cases. 

Any  of  you  who  know  Cumberland  will  realize  that  though  it  is 
a  glorious  county  there  is  some  tough  ground  to  tackle,  including 
fell  sides,  lakes,  and  further  west — mining  villages.  We  not  only 
cover  the  rural  parts  of  Cumberland,  but  are  also  responsible  for 
the  blind  in  the  north  of  Westmorland,  this  work  taking  us  up  on 
to  the  fells  of  Shap. 

We  travel  by  car  (that  ever-familiar  Austin  7)  which,  though 
for  the  most  part  a  reliable  friend,  has  been  known  to  add 
troubles  to  the  daily  round,  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  be  mechani¬ 
cally-minded  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  help.  We  average 
350  to  400  miles  a  week,  and  visit  about  50  people  between  us, 
sometimes  seeing  as  many  as  10  people  each  in  the  day,  other 
times  possibly  only  three,  according  to  the  distances  we  cover  and 
the  isolated  places  in  which  the  people  live.  We  have  226  cases 
between  us,  but  10  are  employed  in  the  workshops  in  Carlisle,  so 
do  not  require  regular  visiting. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  a  complete  week’s 
work,  as  so  many  things  arise  which  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  to  a  fixed  and  regular  programme;  however,  1  hope  the 
following  week  will  be  of  interest  and  afford  a  glimpse  of  the 
work  which  is  being  done  in  our  area. 

Monday.  We  start  from  Carlisle,  picking  up  a  blind  man  who 
has  come  in  from  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Carlisle  to  attend 
a  handicraft  class  which  we  are  holding  over  in  Cockcrmouth, 
25  miles  away.  When  he  is  safely  seated  in  the  car,  we  load  up 
with  various  necessities  for  the  class,  such  as  pulp  cane,  willows, 
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etc.,  and  by  the  time  we  are  ready  for  “  off  ”  it  would  be  difficult 
to  squeeze  in  even  another  sandwich  for  lunch  !  Larger  loads 
which  we  are  unable  to  take  are  transported  by  the  workshops 
delivery  van.  At  Cockermouth  we  find  other  men  and 
women,  who  have  travelled  in  by  buses  to  attend  this  class,  and 
those  men  who  have  sufficient  sight  are  always  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  waiting  with  a  willing  hand  to  help  us  to  unload. 

This  done,  the  class  commences,  some  learning  pulp  cane  work, 
others  willow  basketry,  rug  making,  or  any  other  handicraft 
which  we  can  introduce.  At  mid-day  a  kettle  is  boiled  and  each 
member  provided  with  a  cup  of  tea,  for  which  one  penny  is  paid. 
Tools  are  downed  and  everyone  is  ready  to  enjoy  the  sandwiches 
which  he  or  she  has  brought.  After  this  picnic  lunch,  pipes  are 
lighted  and  a  circle  formed  to  enjoy  a  “  crack,”  as  they  say  in 
Cumberland,  and  the  lunch  hour  often  closes  with  a  song — there 
is  a  piano  in  the  room,  and  most  of  the  class  are  musically  inclined. 
Lunch  hour  over,  we  settle  down  again  to  work  until  4  o’clock, 
when  we  hold  a  committee  meeting  of  our  rural  club,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  been  running  now  for  two  or  three  years  with 
great  success.  We  have  a  blind  committee  of  five,  headed  by 
Miss  Griffith  and  myself,  and  before  any  function  we  meet 
and  decide  what  form  the  social  shall  take.  When  the  day 
arrives,  each  member  of  committee  turns  up  early  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  and  in  this  way  the  blind  are  made  to  feel  really  useful. 
We  find  a  marvellous  spirit  exists  at  all  these  gatherings 
and  that  people  are  happier  for  helping  to  run  the  show. 
This  committee  meeting  over  we  once  again  load  up  and  set  off 
for  our  return  journey  to  Carlisle.  Any  goods  that  are  made  at 
the  handicraft  classes  are  generally  sold  either  by  us  or  by  those 
who  make  them,  with  a  small  sum  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
materials,  to  enable  the  blind  individual  to  profit  a  little  by  his 
or  her  work.  All  bus  fares  to  these  classes  are  paid  by  the 
Society. 

Tuesday.  Tuesday  is  spent  in  Westmorland,  travelling  65 
miles  to  visit  three  cases  each.  Owing  to  the  long  distances  be¬ 
tween  the  homes  it  is  impossible  to  organize  any  regular  activity 
in  which  these  people  can  all  share,  except  a  combined  outing 
with  the  Cumberland  cases,  which  we  try  to  arrange  each  sum¬ 
mer  in  a  convenient  centre.  Our  day’s  work  in  Westmorland 
consists  mostly  in  seeing  that  grants  are  being  revised  where 
necessary  and  sometimes  in  paying  them,  keeping  an  eye  on 
wireless  sets  to  see  that  they  are  in  working  order,  having  a 
friendly  chat,  and  telling  the  people  of  any  outstanding  events 
as  they  all  enjoy  news. 

Most  of  these  Westmorland  cases,  scattered  as  they  are,  have 
just  taken  part  in  an  annual  bulb  growing  competition,  which 
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vve  hold  in  the  West  of  Cumberland.  We  take  their  bulbs  in  the 
first  place,  collect  them  for  show,  and  return  them  afterwards. 
Two  of  our  people  have  been  winners  in  former  years  and  are 
great  enthusiasts  over  this  event. 

One  never  quite  knows  what  may  arise  before  a  day’s  work  is 
finished.  On  this  particular  Tuesday  we  found,  after  visiting  Mrs. 
X,  that  it  was  necessary  to  travel  another  20  miles  out  of  our  way 
in  order  to  see  the  rating  officer,  to  save  this  woman’s  husband 
from  being  prosecuted  for  not  having  paid  his  rates.  He  had  been 
unemployed  for  some  time  and  could  not  meet  this  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  rating  officer  by  which 
Mrs.  X  and  her  husband  could  pay  their  rates  in  instalments — so 
the  day’s  work  was  well  worth  while. 

Wednesday.  We  travel  another  25  miles  into  the  West  of 
Cumberland  to  a  more  distressed  area,  where  practically  all  the 
people  are  unemployed.  Here  in  Maryport,  which  was  once  a 
flourishing  little  sea-port  town,  we  have  25  blind  people,  one  of 
them  being  a  deaf-blind  woman  married  to  a  dumb  husband,  so 
conversation  in  this  case  has  to  be  carried  on  by  the  manual 
alphabet.  No  teaching  takes  place  here,  as  those  who  are  able, 
attend  the  handicraft  classes  in  Cockermouth,  and  the  others  are 
mostly  aged  or  invalided  people  who  have  no  inclination  to  learn. 
Several  take  part  in  the  annual  bulb  growing-  competition,  and 
one  man  has  twice  succeeded  in  carrying  away  prizes. 

Thursday.  We  take  our  longest  journey — over  to  Ravenglass, 
a  distance  of  roughly  120  miles  before  we  reach  home  again,  as 
various  places  are  visited  en  route.  On  this  round  we  call  on  10 
people  between  us,  one  being  a  baby,  another  a  home  worker 
in  basketry,  who  has  plenty  of  work  and  a  good  market,  a  third 
a  pupil  in  Braille,  who,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  able  to  read  well 
enough  to  join  the  National  Library.  We  had  until  recently  on 
this  round  a  blind  woman  married  to  a  man  whose  pet  hobby  was 
moving.  The  other  week  a  letter  came  to  the  office  saying  their 
address  had  once  again  been  changed  and  was  this  time  Starling 
Castle,  Sellafrees.  Upon  enquiry  we  discovered  that  this  house 
was  situated  in  a  low-lying  field  amongst  sand  dunes,  between  the 
railway  and  the  river.  However,  by  leaving  the  Austin  7  and 
trekking  about  a  mile-and-a-half  along  the  railway  line  I  eventu¬ 
ally  arrived  at  what  some  man,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  had 
christened  “  Starling  Castle.”  It  was  a  small  hovel,  likely  at  any 
moment  to  be  submerged  by  the  adjacent  river.  It  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  this  woman  to  obtain  food,  unless  her  husband  cycles 
into  the  nearest  village,  about  three  miles  away,  and  as  this  man 
is  delicate  one  had  visions  of  these  two  (especially  in  the 
winter  months)  being  starved.  I  pointed  out  the  folly  of 
living  in  such  a  remote  place  and  the  possibility  of  the 
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“  Castle  ”  being  under  water  when  the  river  rose,  but  nothing 
would  convince  them  that  such  a  situation  could  occur.  On 
this  particular  Thursday  the  car  was  left,  as  usual,  and  1  walked 
along  the  railway  to  find  upon  arrival  that  this  hovel  was  once 
again  “  to  let,”  my  friends  having  been,  as  I  had  warned  them, 
almost  submerged,  and  obliged  to  flit. 

Friday.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  week  for  visiting,  and  we 
set  out  for  Keswick  and  Bassenthwaite,  32  miles  away.  We  have 
here,  in  these  beautifully  situated  lakeland  places,  1 1  people,  one 
of  them  being  a  girl  of  14 — a  bright,  intelligent  child,  whose  father 
refuses  at  present  to  allow  her  to  go  away  to  school  because  he  is 
so  devoted  to  her.  We  have  taught  her  Braille,  and  as  she  is 
attending  a  small  private  school  we  have  done  everything  possible 
to  keep  her  mistress  in  touch  with  the  embossed  school  books, 
the  raised  maps  and  the  arithmetic  board  which  enables  her  now  to 
do  both  mental  and  practical  arithmetic.  We  have  linked  her  up 
with  the  Girl  Guide  movement  of  which  she  is  a  keen  member,  join¬ 
ing  the  camp  during  the  summer,  and  we  are  hoping  that  before 
long  the  father  may  be  persuaded  to  send  her  to  Chorleywood.  In 
Keswick  we  visit  another  home  worker  who  is  always  able  to  find 
plenty  to  keep  him  busy.  Our  Society,  along  with  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  has  built  this  man  a  hut  in  an  adjoining  garden,  and  his  many 
friends  have  given  him  presents  to  make  his  workshop  more 
complete.  From  being  a  few  years  ago  a  depressed  and  idle  man, 
he  is  to-day  able  to  contribute  towards  the  income  of  the  house. 

Our  other  visits  in  Keswick  are  mostly  spent  in  friendly  chats 
and  in  seeing  that  everyone  is  provided  with  a  pension  or  grant, 
that  wireless  sets  are  kept  in  working  order,  that  all  are  being 
well  looked  after.  Before  reaching  home  there  is  one  more  call, 
making  the  twelfth,  and  by  no  means  the  easiest  visit  on  this  day, 
as  it  is  to  a  blind  man,  who  is  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Here  again  we 
can  only  talk  on  the  hand,  and  as  this  man,  althoug'h  so  terribly 
handicapped,  is  full  of  interest  in  things  around  him,  one  cannot 
afford  to  feel  sleepy  or  tired,  as  he  really  enjoys  an  intelligent  talk. 
He  used  to  work  on  his  father’s  farm  and  still  keeps  himself  well 
informed  about  market  prices,  goes  for  walks  each  day,  and  once 
told  me  that  he  never  feels  dull. 

Saturday.  The  car  needs  attention  after  its  week’s  work,  and 
this  morning  is  spent  in  donning  an  overall,  a  pair  of  wellingtons, 
and  really  “  getting  down  ”  to  it.  There  are  also  reports  to  be 
written,  and  other  clerical  work. 

This  I  hope  has  given  you  some  idea  of  the  work  which  we 
are  doing  each  week  in  a  rural  area,  where  distances  are  great 
and  people  scattered  and  sometimes  very  isolated.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  there  are  many  things  which  arise  to  upset  the 
programme,  such  as:  (1)  an  outing  and  its  preparations;  (2)  a 
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boating-  afternoon  or  evening;  (3)  shopping  for  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try  folk,  who  in  these  scattered  fell  districts  do'  not  always  desire 
the  latest  fashions  and  often  require  garments  which  are  almost 
extinct.  Then  an  unexpected  journey  such  as  the  following  some¬ 
times  occurs.  One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  blind-deaf 
woman  living  away  in  the  heart  of  the  fells,  asking  me  to  find  her 
lodgings  in  Carlisle,  as  she  wanted  to  come  and  see  her  brother 
who  was  in  the  mental  hospital  there.  Knowing  this  woman  was 
delicate,  and  that  she  had  not  been  out  for  several  years ;  also 
knowing  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  walk  some  miles  before  she 
could  get  any  kind  of  vehicle  to  bring  her  to  Carlisle,  I  set  out  at 
once  to  try  and  stop  her.  Upon  reaching  my  destination  I 
found  this  old  woman  dressed  and  making  up  a  parcel  for 
her  brother,  determined  to  come  to  Carlisle.  She  had  eaten  no 
breakfast  and  seemed  far  too  upset  to  think  of  food,  having  heard 
that  her  brother  was  seriously  ill.  I  did  my  best  to  dissuade  her, 
and  offered  to  visit  her  brother,  interview  the  doctor  and  let 
her  know  the  result;  then,  if  necessary,  I  would  take  her  to  see 
him.  This  idea  was  not  accepted,  and  she  was  still  determined 
to  go,  so  there  was  only  one  thing  left  to  do,  and  that  was  to 
take  her  at  once  in  the  car.  This  1  did,  first  asking  her  mother, 
who  lived  near,  to  have  a  fire  and  a  kettle  boiling  upon  her  return. 
We  travelled  to  Carlisle,  where,  after  some  refreshment,  I  took 
her  to  the  Institution’s  hostel,  where  Matron  provided  her  with  tea 
and  sandwiches.  We  then  set  off  for  the  mental  hospital.  Upon 
arrival,  my  friend  insisted  that  I  should  go  with  her  into  the  ward 
where  her  brother  was  lying.  She  clung  to  my  arm,  and  escorted 
by  a  male  attendant  we  eventually  arrived  at  the  bedside  of  her 
brother,  to  whom  she  chatted,  whilst  I  talked  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  who  at  the  same  time  was  keeping  his  eyes  on  three  other 
inmates  of  this  ward.  Never  shall  I  forget  this  experience,  as 
one  man  insisted  upon  getting  out  of  bed  and  walking  towards 
me,  the  superintendent  chasing  him  back  to  bed  each  time,  telling 
me  that  he  was  under  drugs,  otherwise  he  was  dangerous.  I  was 
relieved  when  my  old  blind  friend  had  finished  her  conversation  and 
was  ready  to  return,  but  she  refused  to  enter  the  car  until  I  had 
arranged  for  her  to  see  the  doctor.  This  I  did,  and  again  she 
insisted  that  I  should  be  there,  too,  and  informed  the  doctor  that 
she  would  have  nothing  but  the  truth  about  her  brother’s  health. 
This  interview  over  we  set  off  once  more  for  the  fells,  to  find  upon 
arrival  at  her  home  a  good  fire  and  the  kettle  boiling.  When  I 
said  good-bye  her  last  words,  full  of  gratitude,  were  :  “  You  don’t 
know  what  a  load  you  have  taken  off  my  mind  to-day.” 

When  I  first  came  up  to  Carlisle,  our  chairman,  who  is  a 
parson,  said  to  me  :  ‘‘  Home  teaching  is  a  job  like  mine,  it  all 
depends  on  what  you  choose  to  make  of  it,”  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  these  words  are  true.  Lonely  roads  and  scattered 
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homes  make  things  dilhcult  sometimes,  but  the  friendly  way  in 
which  these  blind  folk  receive  us  repays  us  for  any  help  which  can 
render. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— XVIII. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  IN  CYCLES  III  AND  IV. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

Regional  studies  is  the  fourth  recommendation  given  in  the 
new  Suggestions  for  Teachers  for  Part  II  of  the  scheme  for  the 
senior  schools.  Throughout  this  series  of  articles  the  importance 
to  our  scholars  of  regional  geography  and  the  regional  method 
has  been  thoroughly  emphasized.  The  group  of  articles  covering 
the  British  Isles  illustrated  the  methods  of  teaching  regional 
geography,  and  the  last  group  dealing  with  world  geography  in 
both  the  junior  and  senior  divisions  demonstrated  the  regional 
method  of  teaching  world  geography.  For  convenience  we  have 
considered  the  scheme  of  world  geography  throughout  the  school 
in  two  consecutive  articles,  but  in  actual  fact  regional  geography 
and  world  geography  run  concurrently. 

We  must  therefore  cast  our  minds  back  to  the  commencement 
of  Cycle  III.  What  is  the  sum  total  of  the  geographical  know¬ 
ledge  possessed  by  our  children?  They  have  (i)  a  general  idea 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  continents  and  oceans  on  the  globe, 
and  can  associate  with  them  certain  types  of  life ;  (2)  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  production  of  various  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  and  of  some  of  our  staple  industries ;  (3)  a  sound  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  Cycles  III  and  IV  we  group  (1)  and  (2)  together  and  instead 
of  classing  them  as  general  knowledge  we  combine  them  to  form 
world  g'eography.  The  regional  geography  of  the  British  Isles  is 
followed  by  a  similar  study  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  our  scheme  in  Leeds  was  formu¬ 
lated  on  the  earlier  edition  of  the  Suggestions  and  just  prior  to  the 
Hadow  Report.  Furthermore,  the  then  new  international  bound¬ 
aries  and  the  newly-formed  post-war  countries  made  the  study  of 
Europe  essential.  Subsequent  years,  however,  witnessed  a  change 
of  outlook.  Many  geographers  considered  that  the  southern 
continents  should  be  studied  first,  because  of  their  simpler  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  and  that  Europe,  with  its  geographical  and  political 
complications,  should  be  left  until  last. 
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But  again,  events  have  just  taken  place,  and  are  still  taking- 
place  in  Europe,  which  have  focused  the  eyes  of  Britain  and  the 
world  on  her  once  more.  Apart  from  all  these  circumstances,  the 
“  movement  ”  to  Europe  is  a  natural  radiation  from  the  British 
Isles. 

We  teachers  must  decide  what  we  wish  our  children  to  know 
of  Europe  and  arrange  our  scheme  accordingly.  Physically, 
Europe  can  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  (i)  Scandinavia,  (2)  the 
Great  European  Plain,  (3)  the  Alpine  and  Mediterranean 
countries.  Climatically  it  contains  (1)  the  Atlantic  type,  (2) 
the  Continental,  (3)  the  Mediterranean,  (4)  the  Tundra  type. 
Politically  it  contains  many  countries — some  monarchies,  others 
republics.  All  these  aspects  must  be  combined  into  our  scheme 
if  it  is  to  be  at  all  successful.  Fortunately  the  physical  struc¬ 
ture  is  simple  and  can  be  quickly  disposed  of  by  the  movement 
factor.  The  climatic  types  can  be  studied  as  world  geography, 
and  the  political  divisions  can  correspond  to  the  natural  regions. 

The  introduction  of  the  map  proceeds  in  the  orthodox  man¬ 
ner,  the  Boyle  Maps  and  Guides  being  used.  The  triangular 
shape  of  Europe  is  noted,  the  surrounding  seas  and  neighbouring 
continents  are  indicated.  We  show  the  main  physical  divisions 
listed  above  and  then  commence  our  regional  study,  country  by 
country.  This  method  is  identical  with  that  used  in  studying 
the  British  Isles. 

What  do  we  want  our  children  to  know  about  each  country? 
A  list  of  important  towns,  rivers,  industries,  etc.?  Partly  so, 
but  this  is  not  enough.  We  want  them  to  have  a  general  idea 
of  the  type  of  scenery,  the  life  of  the  people  in  town  and  country. 
So,  in  addition  to  textbook  geography,  we  read  extracts  from 
Peeps  at  Many  Lands,  the  Geographical  Magazine,  and  other 
books  of  travel  and  interest. 

In  Cycle  III  the  regional  geography  and  the  world  geography 
will  help  one  another.  For  instance,  if  we  are  studying  southern 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  type  of  climate  will  have  to  be  defined 
and  explained.  All  good  textbooks  give  tables  to  illustrate  it. 
Again,  the  knowledge  which  the  children  possess  of  the  cold  lands 
is  used  to  help  in  dealing  with  the  Tundra  regions  of  Europe. 

In  Cycle  IV,  if  the  “  Climatic  Basis  of  World  Geography  ” 
has  been  completed,  the  regional  studies  should  be  helped  con¬ 
siderably.  Take  North  America  as  an  example  :  its  world  posi¬ 
tion  should  tell  the  children  at  once  of  its  types  of  climate  and 
natural  vegetation.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  the  work  is  done 
very  quickly.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  beyond  this  point 
world  geography  falls  short.  This  is  more  especially  so  with 
our  children,  for  when  studying  climatic  geography  we  have 
dealt  with  the  types  of  climate  in  their  relative  positions  and  no 
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consideration  has  been  given  to  the  shapes  of  the  continents. 
We  have  applied  the  movement  factor  to  a  theoretical  continent 
and  studied  its  types  of  climate  as  a  natural  region  of  that 
continent.  Hence  my  distinction  between  regional  geography 
and  the  regional  method  of  teaching  world  geography. 

Thus  from  our  theoretical  continent  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,  Eurasia  and  North  America  must  evolve;  from  the  one  in 
the  Torrid  Zone  must  come  Africa  and  South  America;  and, 
finally,  Australia,  lying  equally  balanced  across  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  is  soon  divided  into  its  tropical  and  Mediterranean 
lands. 

But  apart  from  all  these  special  considerations,  simple  region¬ 
al  geography  is  the  only  study  which  deals  with  a  country  in 
all  its  aspects.  The  climatic  study  takes  no  account  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  in  countries  like  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America  these  are  of  paramount  importance. 
Then  again,  it  is  only  regional  geography  which  can  deal  with 
political  and  physical  geography  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  should  realize  the  importance 
to  the  blind  of  a  knowledge  of  the  political  divisions  of  the 
world.  The  normal  person  can  see  by  one  glance  at  a  map 
any  given  country  and  its  surrounding  states.  The  blind  person 
has  either  to  be  taught  this,  or  (if  he  possesses  a  map  and 
guide  or  a  braille  atlas)  to  find  a  country’s  relative  position  by 
his  own  efforts.  With  the  aid  of  the  guide  or  key  to  the  map 
he  can  discover  the  surrounding  states  and  boundary  lines  if 
they  are  shown.  However  capable  he  may  be  he  will  take  much 
longer  to  do  this  than  his  seeing  contemporary,  and  how  many  of 
our  blind  friends  possess  maps  and  guides  or  atlases  when  they 
leave  school? 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  continually  and  consistently 
advocated  the  making  and  using  of  fret  saw  outline  maps, 
which  can  show  political  boundaries  and  chief  towns  and  also 
allow  for  names  being  fixed  on  the  maps  themselves .  The  old 
belief  that  the  difference  in  scale  between  the  desk  map  and  the 
larger  one  is  confusing  to  the  blind  has  now  been  definitely  killed 
by  the  blind  themselves.  I  personally  never  believed  it.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  maps  still  remain  costly  to  produce, 
but  many  teachers  make  their  own,  and  no  doubt  friends  inter¬ 
ested  in  fretwork  would  help.  I  emphasize  the  value  of  these 
maps  once  more,  because  I  have  been  asked  many  questions 
about  them,  and  some  people  have  not  understood  my  object  in 
recommending  them.  These  maps  can  show  the  positions  of 
various  countries,  with  their  names,  capitals  and  principal 
towns  quite  easily,  and  when  hung  within  reach  can  be  examined 
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at  any  time ;  not  that  I  want  the  children  to  be  always  looking 
at  them,  but  we  can  ask  them  to  find  a  certain  place  between 
one  lesson  and  the  next. 

Then  again,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  larger 
maps  are  to  supplement  the  smaller  ones,  which  cannot  show  this 
information  without  the  use  of  a  guide.  It  has  never  been  my 
opinion  that  one  large  map  can  displace  the  small  map  of  each  side. 
It  is  an  additional  help.  I  stress  this  point  because  some  persons 
have  quite  seriously  thought  that  to  dispense  with  the  small  maps 
was  my  idea.  Having  referred  to  these  maps  in  the  actual  place 
where  they  are  of  value  in  our  scheme  of  work,  1  hope  I  have 
made  my  meaning,  once  and  for  all,  abundantly  clear. 

If  we  devote  the  regional  geography  of  Cycle  III  to  Europe, 
then  Cycle  IV  should  cover  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  studying  the  British  Empire  one  year  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  second,  or,  alternatively,  bv  taking  the 
new  world  one  year  and  the  old  world  in  the  other.  For  those 
who  prefer  to  leave  Europe  until  the  final  stage,  other  adjust¬ 
ments  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

Another  alternative  is  to  follow  the  broadcast  schemes  of 
regional  geography  and  travel  talks.  Having  experimented 
with  them  during  the  last  eighteen  months  with  the  senior  class, 
I  find  that  such  a  plan  has  many  advantages  and  a  few  dis¬ 
advantages.  We  receive  first-hand  information  from  the  best 
authorities  and  they  describe  the  country  from  their  own 
personal  experience.  We  teachers  can  never  hope  to  do  this 
for  every  part  of  the  world.  These  experts  give  us  those 
descriptive  pictures  which  we  have  to  hunt  up  from  many 
sources.  Against  this,  however,  we  must  realize  that  the  speed 
is  much  faster  than  ours.  A  reference  to  a  place  on  the  map 
may  be  made,  and  before  we  have  been  able  to  help  our  children 
to  find  it  the  speaker  has  passed  on  to  something  else. 

The  pamphlets,  which  are  so  profusely  illustrated,  are  a 
great  improvement  for  normal  children.  They  appeal  to  the 
eve  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and  the  illustrations  replace  much 
verbal  description.  We  score,  however,  when  sound  pictures  are 
broadcast,  such  as  the  manufacturing  of  motor  cars  in  Detroit, 
or  the  Ohio  flood,  or  a  tour  of  the  London  Docks. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  these  B.B.C. 
schemes  we  should  prepare  the  class  for  the  broadcast  lesson 
bv  using  .our  own  maps  and  the  notes  in  the  pamphlets.  Our 
children  would  like  to  see  these  pamphlets  issued  in  Braille — I 
aeree  with  them.  Similarly,  the  broadcast  lesson  should  be 
summarized,  and  any  difficulties  explained.  It  is  no  use  to  let 
the  lessons  take  care  of  themselves.  The  teacher  still  has  his 
important  part  to  play.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
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teacher  is  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  broadcast  lessons  a 
most  successful  scheme  of  regional  geography  can  be  evolved. 

Finally,  the  children’s  knowledge  of  the  British  Isles  should 
never  be  allowed  to  deteriorate.  Current  events,  revisional 
exercises  and  private  reading  of  textbooks  should  be  used  to 
keep  it  fresh  in  their  minds  and  to  increase  their  knowledge. 


REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind.  54TH  Annual  Report. 

The  report  records  another  increase  in  the  number  of  books 
borrowed.  This  year  333,157  volumes  have  been  issued.  The 
Library  membership  is  12,175,  of  whom  1,235  are  readers  of  Moon 
type,  and  274  are  deaf-blind.  In  addition  to  borrowers  in  the 
British  Isles,  volumes  are  sent  to  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world,  even  as  far  as  the  Fiji  Isles. 

Some  of  the  requests  for  books  are  interesting,  and  the  Library 
has  to  be  comprehensive  to  meet  the  requirements ;  e.g.,  one  reader 
asked  for  a  book  on  canary  breeding.  To  provide  books  for  those 
who  wish  to  read  French  arrangements  have  been  made  for  an 
exchange  with  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Library  in  Paris. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  in  a  number  of  cases  Moon  proves  to 
be  a  stepping  stone  to  Braille. 

The  Library  has  a  stock  of  193,080  volumes,  nearly  11,000 
having  been  added  this  year.  It  also  has  an  excellent  band  of 
voluntary  workers  and  proudly  records  that  500  are  constantly 
engaged  in  transcription.  In  addition,  there  are  the  blind  copyists, 
and  the  committee  are  happy  to  report  that  many  local  authorities 
have  recently  increased  the  augmentation  of  wages  for  this  work. 

The  list  of  gifts  to  the  Library  shows  that  the  work  is  much 
appreciated. 

Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

98TH  Annual  Report. 

This  is  a  splendid  report.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  photo¬ 
graphs  in  annual  reports  are  improving.  They  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  this  booklet  and  give  one  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
excellent  care  taken  of  the  pupils.  Youngsters  love  dressing  up 
and  the  photographs  show  that  the  children  have  many 
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opportunities  to  indulge  in  this  amusement.  Dramatics 
evidently  play  a  big  part  in  the  life  of  the  school,  and  the  two 
pictures,  the  Dutch  dancers  and  the  wooden  soldiers,  show  how 
well  the  children  are  dressed  for  acting.  We  like,  too,  the  ordinary 
frocks  in  the  picture  of  the  junior  girls,  who  look  very  smart. 

The  school  has  had  a  full  measure  of  success  in  outside  com¬ 
petitions,  both  in  music  and  literature.  We  are  glad  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  pupils  to  visit  the  local  museum 
every  month. 

East  London  Home  and  School  for  Blind  Children. 

The  photographs  in  this  report  are  also  very  good.  The  girls 
working  in  the  flower-border  garden  make  a  pretty  picture. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  pupils  have  swimming  lessons. 
Three  girls  have  even  succeeded  in  winning  the  intermediate,  ad¬ 
vanced  and  bronze  medal  of  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society,  while 
one  girl  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  Association  of  Life  Saving. 

The  pupils  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  link  up  with  other 
institutions  with  which  they  play  cricket  matches,  etc.  They  have 
also  paid  visits  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Tower,  the  panto¬ 
mime,  the  theatre,  Hampton  Court  and  the  seaside.  In  addition 
to  this  the  school  choir  has  taken  part  in  musical  services  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  of  worship.  The  Scouts,  Guides  and  Cubs  are  doing 
well,  and  we  want  to  congratulate  the  school  on  its  success  in  the 
Reading  Competition  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  Ken¬ 
neth  Wycherley  took  a  first  place  and  William  Tree  a  second 
in  the  class  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16.  William 
Cox  was  first  in  the  class  for  children,  9  to  13,  and  Doris  Goymer 
came  second  in  the  class  for  children  under  9. 

Pontypridd  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

ioth  Annual  Report. 

This  is  another  Institution  that  realizes  the  value  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  although  the  prints  are  not  so  good  as  in  the  preceding 
reports  ;  however,  they  make  a  strong  appeal. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Gardner’s  Trust 
have  helped  the  Pontypridd  Institution  with  grants,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  this,  as  all  institutions  in  depressed  areas  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on. 

Sales  amounted  to  ^1,113  14s.  id.,  the  largest  turnover  being 
in  the  mat  department. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Music  Success. — John  Brown,  A.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  obtained  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Edinburgh  University  in  June.  As  men¬ 
tioned  previously  in  this  column,  he  was  appointed  organist  to  a 
Church  in  Elgin  some  months  ago. 

The  Youth  Rally. — The  Guides,  Scouts  and  Cubs  attached  to 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  took  part  in  the  youth  rally 
at  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  on  8th  July.  They  were  given  positions 
in  front  of  the  stand  and  were  able  to  follow  most  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  They  were  inspected  by  their  Majesties,  and  both  the 
King  and  Queen  praised  their  smart  appearance  and  questioned 
the  officers  about  their  activities.  Boys  and  girls  alike  were 
tremendously  thrilled  by  the  royal  attention,  and  the  boys  had  the 
added  joy  of  sitting  opposite  “  Square  three,”  where  so  many 
hard-pushed  scrums  have  taken  place. 


[The  following  report  reached  us  too  late  for  publication  in  July, 
but,  though  it  is  somewhat  out-of-date,  readers  will  no  doubt 
wish  to  hear  the  result  of  a  competition  which  always  arouses 
the  keenest  interest.] 

E.  W.  AUSTIN  MEMORIAL  READING  COMPETITION. 

The  fifteenth  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Reading  Competition 
was  held  on  ist  May.  77  candidates,  including  33  children, 
entered. 

This  occasion  was  marked  by  the  presentation  by  49  competi¬ 
tors,  past  and  present,  of  a  challenge  shield  for  the  senior  junior 
class  (13  to  16  years),  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  W.  H.  Dixson 
Memorial  Shield,  in  appreciative  memory  of  the  founder  of  the 
competition,  and  will  be  held  by  the  winner  for  one  year. 

At  the  afternoon  finals  in  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
the  judges  were  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  Lady  Buckmaster 
and  Miss  Mabel  Gulick.  The  Rev.  Canon  V.  F.  Storr  deputized 
for  Lord  Blanesburgh,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  Mr. 
Sharp  presented  the  Dixson  Memorial  Shield.  It  was  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Shield  would  become  the 
permanent  possessor  of  a  small  silver  cup,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  an  anonymous  friend,  in  commemoration  of  the 
occasion. 
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Competitors  in  the  open  event  read  a  topical  extract  from 
Pepys’s  Diary,  Coronacon  Day,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  class,  the 
standard  of  reading-  was  exceptionally  high — the  judges  had  a 
difficult  task.  The  winner  of  the  shield  and  cup  was  Elizabeth 
Turley,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  who  gave  a  charming  read¬ 
ing  of  an  extract  from  David  Copperfield,  called  “  Early  Recol¬ 
lections,”  and  of  a  poem,  “  Then,”  by  Walter  de  la  Mare. 

After  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  had  announced  the  winners, 
Lady  Fisher  presented  the  prizes,  and  tea  was  served  at  the 
Library. 


THE  MACGREGOR  PRIZE. 

The  Macgregor  Prize,  1937,  has  been  divided  between  the 
four  competitors  who  submitted  essays  on  “  The  Better  Care  of 
the  aged  and  of  the  incapable  blind  ”  ;  these  are  : — 

Nom  de  plume  Name 

“  Topsy  ”  Miss  Annie  Lee  (Walthamstow,  E.17) 

“  East  End  Visitor  ”  Miss  A.  E.  Rissik  (Bermondsey,  S.E.16) 

“  Endeavour  ”  ...  Miss  J.  Metcalfe  (W.  Hampstead,  N.W.6) 

“  Progressive  ”  ...  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Wilson  (Lincoln). 

The  essays,  or  extracts  therefrom,  will  be  published  in  the 
Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  for  next  year  (1938)  will  be  : — 

“  The  best  method  of  improving  the  education  of  the  adult 
blind  and  co-ordinating  it  with  general  adult  education.” 

Further  particulars  will  appear  in  our  October  issue. 


ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Successes,  Summer  Term,  1937. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma — Singing- Teacher. 

Ronald  Cottingham. 

Royal  College  of  Organists — Associate  ship. 

Thomas  Christian. 

Frank  Goodey. 

Geoffrey  Oldring. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama — Licentiate  Diploma — 
Piano.  Lancelot  Rayment. 

Trinity  College  of  Music — Associate  ship — Piano. 

Derrick  White. 
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College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind — National  Tuning  Diploma. 

Samuel  Benjamin  (Honours). 

Thomas  Fairbrass. 

Albert  Horsley  (Honours). 


Royal  Society  of  Arts. 
English — Stage  I 
Advanced  Typewriting  . 
Shorthand  80  w.p.m. 


ioo  w.p.m. 


Georgina  Allen. 

William  Almond  (First  Class). 
Kenneth  Kent. 

Charles  McCoy. 

Sidney  Wells. 

William  E.  Williams. 

William  Almond. 


Competitions. 

Reading  Competition  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Juniors — Class  I  . 

Class  II  . 


Class  III 


Adults — Class  B 


Mildred  Riggs  (Second  Prize). 
Muriel  Easter  (First  Prize — divided). 
Eunice  Woodget 


Douglas  Burchell 


(Second  Prize). 


Elizabeth  Turley  (First  Prize — Win¬ 
ner  of  Challenge  Shield  presented 
by  former  prize  winners). 

Geoffrey  Oldring  (First  Prize). 

Alice  Vernall  (Third  Prize). 


London  Mime  Festival — Children’s  Classes. 

Class  II — Nursery  Rhyme  (Children  under  10) — Second  Place, 

7 &  % ' 

Class  III — Fairy  Tale  (Children  under  12) — First  Place,  90%. 
Class  IV — Folk  Song  (Children  under  14) — Second  Place,  80%. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Results  of  1937  Certificate  Examinations. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination  held 
in  April,  1937,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained. 

Davies,  Mary — Theoretical  Braille,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Infant  and  Junior 
Handwork,  Hand  Knitting. 

Exley,  Geoffrey — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Chair  Caning,  Centre  Cane. 

Dodsworth,  John  Lightfoot  ( Arthur  Pearson  Prize ) — Practical  Braille,  Theo¬ 
retical  Braille,  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Chair 
Caning. 
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Goldby,  Muriel — Theoretical  Braille,  Infant  and  Junior  Handwork. 

Kent,  Margaret — Theoretical  Braille,  Infant  and  Junior  Handwork. 

Heeks,  Millicent — Hand  Knitting. 

Janus,  Mary  ( proxime  accessit) — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Practice 
of  Teaching,  Infant  and  Junior  Handwork. 

Spencer,  Dorothy. 

Dewis,  Marjorie  F.  M. — Hand  Knitting. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
Home  Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination  held 
in  May,  1937,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been- 
obtained. 

Brain,  Evelyn  R. — Typewriting. 

Brain,  Violet  M. — Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating. 

Carter,  Florence  E. — Braille. 

Grant,  Joan — Braille,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Gibson,  Catherine  Mary— Moon,  Rush  Seating. 

Hamilton,  Alice — Moon. 

Harrison,  Josephine  E. 

Lyttle,  Mrs.  Norah  F. — Braille,  Hand  Knitting,  Typewriting. 

Millard,  Nancie  Gwyn. 

Macaulay,  Helen  M. — Braille. 

Owen,  Gwyneth  M. — Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Owen,  John  Dillwyn. 

Ridley,  Alice — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seating,  Pulp 
Cane  Work. 

Wrigley,  Winsome — Hand  Knitting,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Rug  Making. 

Swingler,  Hilda  Olive — Rug  Making. 

Parnell,  Ruby  G. 

Underhill,  Freda  L. — Braille,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Ashton,  Muriel — Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia 
Work. 

Blair,  Louisa  M. 

Bradbury,  Grace — Braille,  Chair  Caning,  Rug  Making. 

Browne,  Dorothy  M. 

Challoner,  Kathleen — Braille,  Moon,  Typewriting. 

Cutler,  Florence  M. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Davies,  Elizabeth  C. 

Dovaston,  Dora — Moon. 

Edye,  Yvonne  B. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seating,  Seagrass 
Seating  and  Raffia  Work,  Rug  Making. 

Freeman,  Constance  M. — Braille,  Chair  Caning,  Rug  Making,  Typewriting. 
Green,  Evelyn  May. 

Hankin,  Elizabeth — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Herd,  Helen, 
lies,  Violet  G. 

Lake,  Eileen  Mary — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seating,  Pulp 
Cane  Work. 

Leslie,  Rose  Margaret — Braille,  Chair  Caning. 

Lewis,  Alice  Enid. 

Middleton,  Constance — Moon,  Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating. 

Muers,  Mary  (Arthur  Pearson  Prize) — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge 
(Practical),  Professional  Knowledge  (Theoretical),  Chair  Caning,  Rush 
Seating,  Rug  Making,  Typewriting. 

Pierpoint,  Mabel — Rush  Seating. 

Proctor,  Marjorie  C. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seating,  Hand 
Knitting,  Rug  Making. 
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Rigby,  Harry — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seat¬ 
ing,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Rohan,  Cecil. 

Rust,  Cecily  Mary — Chair  Caning. 

Shepheard,  Elaine  E. — Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating,  Typewriting. 

Smith,  Marion  ( proxime  accessit) — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge 
(Practical),  Rush  Seating,  Typewriting. 

Shooter,  Irene  M. — Braille,  Moon,  Chair  Caning. 

Stephenson,  Elsie  L. — Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Tracey,  Alice — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seat¬ 
ing,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Tweedy,  Mabel — Braille,  Moon,  Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating,  Hand  Knitting. 
Vallette,  Mollie  E. — Typewriting. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  PIANIST. 

Mary  Munn,  a  blind  Montreal  girl,  is  placing  Canada  in  a 
prominent  niche  in  the  international  realm  of  music.  Miss  Munn 
has  aroused  critics  of  various  European  capitals  to  a  high  pitch 
of  acclaim  for  her  brilliant  performances  as  a  concert  pianist.  In 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Paris  and  London,  she  has  been  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  and  upon  her  head  have  fallen  such  tributes  as 
“  superb,”  “  marvellous  technique,”  “  master  of  interpretation.” 

In  her  latest  appearance  in  London  the  Montreal  artist  won  dis¬ 
tinction  through  a  recital  of  diversified  selections  ranging  from  the 
old  masters,  Handel,  Bach,  Brahms  and  Beethoven  to  such  moderns 
as  R.  Vaughan  Williams,  Bela  Bartok  and  Tobias  Matthay.  Her 
rendering  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  A  Flat  Major,  op.  no,  won 
the  most  generous  applause. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Miss  Munn  was  educated  at  Weston  School 
and  started  her  piano  career  under  the  tutelage  of  Catherine  H. 
Smith.  In  1926  she  entered  the  McGill  Conservatorium.  About 
the  same  time  she  was  awarded  the  final  grade  gold  medal  of  the 
Associated  Boards  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London. 

Miss  Munn  obtained  her  L.R.A.M.  and  certificate  of  merit  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  later  continued  her  studies  under 
Marion  K.  Snowden  and  the  famous  Tobias  Matthay.  She  made 
her  concert  debut  at  the  Grotian  Hall,  in  London,  in  1931,  and 
since  then  has  appeared  with  the  Budapest  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Laszlo  Varady,  and  the  Royal  Amateur  London  Orchestra, 
under  the  baton  of  Edward  Politzer. 

She  plans  to  tour  several  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on 
the  continent  before  filling  an  engagement  in  New  York  City, 
20th  October. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE 

BLIND. 

12th  Annual  Report. 

[This  report  can  be  obtained  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  price 
6d.  net.] 

I  expect  that  most  people,  like  myself,  think  at  times  that  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  making  any  progress  in  our  work,  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try.  I  suppose  that  is  because  we  are  right  on  top 
of  it  or  in  the  middle  of  it. 

One  value  of  this  report  is  that  it  enables  us  to  see  the  definite 
progress  that  is  being  made.  We  can  take  it  that  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  should  be  the  final  push  necessary  to 
bring  about  any  reform.  Nearly  every  vital  matter  concerning 
the  blind  is  dealt  with  and  we  hope  the  final  push  has  been  strong 
.enough  to  produce  action  from  the  central  authority. 

We  are  informed  that  77  authorities  have  not  yet  made  a  dec¬ 
laration  in  their  administrative  schemes  that  domiciliary  assist¬ 
ance  to  necessitous  blind  persons  may  be  given  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  not  by  way  of  poor  relief. 

The  chapter  on  the  method  of  payment  of  wages  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  The  committee  reports  that  :  “  After  prolonged  discus¬ 
sion  and  consideration  of  the  facts  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  still  essential  that  the  remuneration  of  blind  workers 
generally  should  be  related  to  earning  capacity  and  that  the  piece 
work  system,  based  on  trade  or  other  agreed  rates,  should  be 
retained  as  the  basis  of  remuneration.  We  recommend,  however, 
that  in  the  operation  of  this  system  there  should  be  such  adjust¬ 
ment  as  will  ensure  to  every  worker  a  reasonable  minimum  wage 
subject  to  proper  safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of  efficiency. 
This  minimum  wage  may  be  subject  to  variation  according  to 
locality.” 

We  regret  that  the  committee  finds  it  necessary  “  To  place  on 
record  our  regret  that  the  local  authorities  concerned  have  not 
seen  fit  to  deal  with  home  workers  in  a  more  generous  spirit.” 

The  committee  reminds  us  of  the  valuable  report  on  the 
marketing  of  the  products  of  blind  labour.  We  have  not  heard  of 
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much  activity  based  on  that  report,  so  we  too  are  glad  to  read 
that  :  “  The  company  known  as  United  London  Workshops  lor 
the  Blind  (Sales),  Ltd.,  which  was  formed  in  1936,  for  the  purpose 
of  marketing  the  products  of  London  workshops,  is  experiencing 
very  encouraging  results.” 

There  is  an  analysis  of  the  Register  of  Blind  Persons.  The 
blind  population  is  67,534.  Of  these,  1,484  are  normal  children. 
88%  are  in  schools  for  the  blind,  4%  are  in  other  schools  and 
8%  are  not  in  school. 

We  note  that  133  local  authorities  have  now  included  in  their 
schemes  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  provision  for  examination 
by  a  medical  practitioner  with  special  experience  in  ophthalmology 
before  a  person  is  entered  on  the  Register  of  Blind  Persons. 

There  is  an  interesting  paragraph  on  the  talking  book. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  appendix  of  seven  tables  of 
valuable  analyses. 

*  *  *  * 

Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Home  Teaching. 

[Obtainable  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  price  3d.  net.] 

Home  Teachers  Please  Note. 

The  terms  of  reference  were  as  follows  :  “  To  investigate  the 
service  of  home  teaching  of  the  blind  from  all  aspects  and  with 
due  regard  to  previous  memoranda  of  recommendations,  with  the 
view  to  the  making,  if  necessary,  of  further  recommendations 
in  such  form  as  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
for  general  circulation  to<  authorities  concerned.” 

Well,  let  us  have  a  look  at  a  few  of  the  things  the  sub¬ 
committee  has  recommended  : — ■ 

Regarding  the  Duties  of  Home  Teachers. — “  Local  authorities 
and  voluntary  associations  should  take  immediate  action  with  the 
view  to  home  teachers  being  relieved,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the 
duties  of  supervising  home  workers  and  of  paying  domiciliary 
assistance.” 

Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  of  Blind  1 Persons . — “  In¬ 
vestigation  of  this  kind  has,  in  recent  years,  become  of  such 
importance  in  connection  with  old  age  pensions  and  schemes  of 
relief  as  to  bring  it  within  the  realm  of  a  separate  economic 
science,  and  we  recommend  that  instruction  in  this  subject  should 
be  included  in  the  course  of  training  for  new  home  teachers  and 
should  be  valuable  to  existing  home  teachers  in  the  refresher 
courses.  ” 

Qualifications  of  Home  Teachers. — The  sub-committee  gives 
seven  essential  qualifications.  We  will  quote  the  fourth — “  Judg¬ 
ment,  tact  and  resourcefulness.” 
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Training  of  Prospective  Home  Teachers. — These  two  para¬ 
graphs  emphasize  the  desirability  for  systematic  arrangements 
and  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  probationary  period  of  at  least 
one  month  to  test  the  candidate’s  suitability  for  the  work. 

Conditions  of  Employment  of  Home  Teachers. — “  It  is  our 
considered  view  that  the  normal  working  hours  of  a  home  teacher 
should  not  be  more  than  44  per  week.”  The  sub-committee  is  not 
so  definite  regarding  holidays,  but  recommends  that  there  should 
be  a  standard  age  of  retirement  for  home  teachers,  and  this  should 
be  60  to  65  years.  It  also  recommends  that  :  “  Wherever  prac¬ 
ticable,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  superannuation  of  home 
teachers  and  that  the  contributions  of  local  authorities  to  voluntary 
associations  making  such  provision  should  be  increased  to  cover 
the  cost.” 

Proportion  of  Home  Teachers  to  Blind  Population. — The  sub¬ 
committee  “  cannot  ignore  the  evidence  which  we  have  had  of 
cases  of  obvious  understaffing  of  the  home  teaching  service,  and 
we  are  appalled  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  areas,  home  teachers  are 
not  able  to  reach  some  of  the  blind  people  on  their  registers  for 
many  weeks  or  even  months.” 

Blind  Home  Teachers. — The  report  states  that  :  “  We  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  in  areas  where  one  set  of  workers 
can  be  complementary  to  the  other  there  is  scope  for  the  emplov- 
ment  of  some  blind  persons  in  this  service,  provided  that  they 
satisfy  the  essential  condition  of  possessing  the  qualifications 
required  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  functions  which  we  con¬ 
sider  should  be  assigned  to  home  teachers.” 

Now,  you  home  teachers,  those  are  some  of  the  points.  There 
are  others,  one  of  which  I  have  deliberately  omitted  to  mention. 
I  could  write  much  about  it,  but  I  wish  you  home  teachers  would 
let  us  know  what  you  think  about  such  things  as  qualifications, 
holidays,  superannuation,  understaffing,  etc.  Get  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  let  us  have  your  opinions. 

*  *  *  * 

Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  School  Teachers. 

School  Teachers  Please  Note. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  those  teachers  (men  particu¬ 
larly)  who  can  see  retiring  age  in  the  near  future  to  a  new  scheme 
for  the  allocation  of  pensions  which  will  shortly  be  published.  It 
is  of  great  interest  to  a  married  man  who  does  not  like  to  think 
that  when  he  dies  his  pension  dies  with  him.  In  future,  by  allot¬ 
ting  part  of  his  pension  he  will  be  allowed  to  provide  for  his 
widow. 

*  *  *  * 
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To  School  Teachers,  Home  Teachers  and  Everybody. 

The  New  Pension  Scheme. 

[Contributory  Pensions  (Voluntary  Contributions)  Act,  1937.] 

This  is  quite  as  important  as  the  previous  scheme  both  to  men 
and  women. 

Up  to  2nd  January,  1939,  you  will  be  eligible  to  enter  if  you 
are  under  55  on  3rd  January,  1938,  and  the  rate  of  contribution 
will  be  1/3  for  men  (iod.  if  insured  for  widow  and  orphan 
pay  only)  and  6d.  for  women.  After  2nd  January,  1939,  the  age 
will  be  40  and  contributions  will  depend  upon  age. 

An  applicant’s  total  income  must  not  exceed  ^400  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  or  ^250  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

This  will  enable  many  men  teachers  for  the  first  time  to  insure 
for  widows  and  orphans  pensions  for  their  families.  Married 
women  may,  for  the  first  time,  become  voluntary  contributors  for 
pension  purposes. 

There  are  other  conditions.  It  is  worth  looking  into. 


THE  BETTER  CARE  OF  THE  AGED  AND  OF  THE 

INCAPABLE  BLIND. 

By  “  Progressive.” 

Before  considering  the  question  of  the  “  better  ”  care  of  the 
aged  and  of  the  incapable  blind  it  is  desirable  that  present  facilities 
for  the  care  of  these  people  should  be  briefly  reviewed. 

Existing  services  to  the  blind  can  be  divided  into'  two  cate¬ 
gories  :  (1)  Statutory  and  (2)  Voluntary.  The  main  statutory 
services  are  provided  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1929.  These  statutes  (so  far  as  aged  and 
incapable  persons  are  concerned)  are  designed  to  secure  greater 
economic  safety  for  the  blind. 

Under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  State  Old  Age  Pensions 
are  granted  to  persons  who,  on  attaining  the  age  of  50  years, 
are  “  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to*  perform  work  for  which  eyesight 
is  essential.”  This  provision  of  the  Act  has  given  rise  to  a  rather 
curious  anomoly.  A  person  may  receive  a  Blind  Old  Age  Pension 
at  the  age  of  50 ;  at  65  years  he  may  also  receive  a  Contributory 
Pension  until  the  age  of  70,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  leaving  him 
again  with  the  Old  Age  Pension  only.  It  is  felt  by  many  welfare 
workers  that  a  step  forward  would  be  achieved  if  the  “  Blind 
Pension  ”  could  be  regarded  as  such,  and  the  Old  Age  Pension 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act)  could  also  be  paid  as  to  a  see- 
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ing  person.  Undoubtedly  this  would  help  many  blind  persons  in  the 
class  under  consideration,  and  at  the  same  time  would  help  local 
authorities,  relieving-  them  of  part  of  the  burden  of  domiciliary 
assistance.  This  in  its  turn  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  better 
scales  of  allowances  under  schemes  prepared  by  local  authorities 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

With  regard  to  voluntary  work,  much  is  being  done  by  local 
and  national  societies.  Various  organizations  have  provided 
homes,  and  these  have  proved  a  great  asset  in  the  care  of  aged 
and  incapable  blind  persons. 

Home  teachers  (often  working  under  difficult  conditions)  have 
achieved  much,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  them.  Undoubtedly  the 
high  standard  of  efficiency  reached  by  the  profession  is  mainly  due 
to  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  There  is,  however, 
still  much  unattempted  work  which  could  be  undertaken  by  home 
teachers  on  behalf  of  the  aged  and  incapable  blind.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  home  teaching  profession  should  be  made  more 
congenial  and  that  home  teachers  should  be  eligible  for  super¬ 
annuation  under  local  authority  schemes.  It  is  also  important 
that  home  teaching  and  visiting  should  become  recognized  as  an 
attractive  profession,  calling  for  knowledge,  skill,  initiative  and 
kindness. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  as  local  authorities  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  blind  there  is  less  scope  for  voluntary  work.  It 
is  true  that  voluntary  agencies  have  been  relieved  of  many  of 
their  duties,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  local  voluntary  societies 
can  still  devote  themselves  to  the  less  obvious  ways  of  caring  for 
the  blind.  Commencing  with  the  more  isolated  cases  where  help 
from  friends  or  relatives  is  most  difficult  to  obtain,  voluntary 
workers  can  care  for  aged  blind  persons.  If  possible,  one  worker 
should  be  delegated  to  one  person.  Reading,  writing,  acting  as 
guide,  increasing  social  interests — there  is  so  much  which  could 
be  done  by  a  voluntary  worker  under  the  guidance  of  a  home 
teacher. 

It  has  caused  the  writer  much  surprise  to  find  how  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  psychological  aspect  of  blindness.  Eminent 
psychologists  have  stated  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  blindness.”  Whilst  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  “  psychology  of  blindness,”  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
certain  psychological  reactions  and  complexes,  which  are  quite 
normal  psychological  phenomena,  but  which  have  their  origin  in 
blindness.  'Take  for  example  an  inferiority  complex.  Seeing 
people  suffer  from  such  a  complex,  and  it  can  be  asserted  that 
most  blind  persons,  particularly  the  young,  are  affected  in  this 
way.  One  of  the  most  frequent  manifestations  is  self  assertion. 
Some  years  ago  an  experienced  welfare  worker  told  the  writer 
that  blindness  nearly  always  has  one  of  two  effects — the  person 
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either  becomes  exceedingly  retiring  or  very  self  assertive.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  why  sympathy  or  pity  is  so  repugnant  to  a 
blind  person?  Is  it  not  a  natural  reaction  to  be  sympathetic? 
Does  not  the  average  person  like  a  little  sympathy  during  an 
illness?  The  answer  is  that  there  is  nothing  more  annoying  to  a 
person  suffering  from  an  inferiority  complex  than  pity  for  that 
inferiority.  The  importance  of  mental  condition  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized  for  having  secured  a  reasonable  standard  of  domicili¬ 
ary  assistance  the  well-being  of  the  individual  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  his  outlook  on  life.  The  mind  should  be  kept  as 
fully  occupied  as  possible.  Wireless  has  done  much  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  hoped  that  “  talking  books  ”  will  help  still 
further. 

The  incapable  blind  can  be  divided  into  two  main  groups  : 
(i)  persons  whose  incapacity  is  not  caused  primarily  by  blindness, 
e.g.,  mental  defectives,  patients  suffering  from  chronic  illness, 
etc.  ;  (2)  persons  who  are  incapable  because  of  blindness.  The 
aim  of  welfare  work  is  to  ameliorate  as  far  as  possible  the  lot  of 
the  first  group.  Here,  better  care  can  only  be  achieved  by  (a)  the 
exercise  by  local  authorities  of  all  their  powers  and  duties  in  the 
true  spirit  of  service  and  (b)  by  the  extension  of  voluntary  work. 

With  regard  to  the  second  we  should  strive  to  reduce  in¬ 
capacity.  By  doing  this  we  are  helping  towards  the  finest  and 
most  natural  of  all  care — the  care  of  self.  It  is  necessary  to  ask 
“  What  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  capable  and  in¬ 
capable  blind  persons?  ” 

Most  people  know  something  of  the  theory  of  “  sensation  and 
perception.”  Sensation  is  the  excitement  of  the  nerves  of  any 
of  our  senses.  Perception  is  the  mental  acceptance  of  sensation. 
These  two  functions  are  quite  separate  and  may  act  independently 
of  each  other,  e.g.,  in  dreams  perception  may  operate  without 
sensation,  and  how  often  do'  we  hear  a  clock  strike  and  take  out 
our  watch  to  ascertain  the  time,  the  clock  signal  not  having  been 
properly  perceived?  Some  people  are  able  to  develop  a  “  cross 
sensation-perception  ”  action.  For  example,  an  architect  per¬ 
ceives  from  imagination,  experience  and  knowledge,  a  building. 
So  far  as  his  mind  is  concerned  his  impression  of  the  building  is 
as  real  as  if  he  actually  “  saw  ”  it.  A  musician  can  examine  a 
score  and  receive  a  mental  sound  impression.  Where  does  this 
impression  originate?  Surely  from  the  sensations  conveyed  by 
his  eyes  !  Let  us  not  forget  L.  Van  Beethoven,  who,  in  spite  of 
complete  deafness,  wrote  even  more  thrilling  music  than  when  he 
had  been  able  to  hear  normally.  The  fact  is  a  sensation  may 
cause  a  dual  perception,  and  it  is  because  of  this  and  of  this  alone 
that  blind  persons  may  become  very  capable. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  exposition  of  the  theory, 
but  with  its  application  in  the  care  of  the  incapable  blind.  Having 
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ascertained  that  when  one  sense  becomes  inactive  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  mental  impressions  normally  conveyed  by  that  sense 
to  be  transferred  to  the  brain  by  other  senses,  the  point  we  have 
to  consider  is  this  :  how  can  the  process  of  transfer  be  developed? 
The  mere  development  of  other  senses  is  insufficient.  How  many 
welfare  workers  have  met  the  person  whose  hearing-  is  abnormal, 
whose  sense  of  touch  is  extraordinary,  whose  mentality  is  quite 
good  and  yet  whose  capability  is  small?  The  fact  is  that  the 
development  of  the  process  of  transferred  perception  needs  special 
mental  exercises.  The  establishment  of  a  centre,  with  one  or  two 
experts  in  attendance,  where  such  people  could  be  observed  and 
trained  and  advice  be  issued  to  local  authorities,  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies,  schools,  home  teachers,  etc.,  could  do  much  to  help  many 
of  the  incapable  blind. 

Many  welfare  workers  have  realized  that  there  is  something 
about  blindness  which  they  cannot  fully  understand  and  have 
resorted  to  developing  the  inner,  or  mind’s  eye.  If  these  workers 
once  grasped  the  true  difficulties  and  the  means  of  overcoming 
them  they  would  do  much  for  many  blind  persons  who  are  at 
present  quite  incapable  of  helping  themselves. 

To  achieve  the  better  care  of  the  aged  and  of  the  incapable 
blind  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  local  authorities  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  their  powers,  to  exercise  consideration,  to 
appoint  an  adequate  staff  of  home  teachers  and  home  visitors,  and 
to  give  every  assistance  to  voluntary  organizations.  Voluntary 
work  should  be  increased,  and  individual  workers  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  individual  cases.  We  need  a  clearer  understanding  of 
what  blindness  involves  to  persons  of  all  types  and  ages  and  the 
j  ultimate  value  of  our  social  services. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Paper  given  by  Miss  M.  Mitchell  ( Manchester )  at  a  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Home  Teachers  held  in  the  Y .M.C.A.,  Albion  Place,  Leeds, 
on  Thursday ,  15 th  April,  1937. 

Presentation  of  a  Full  Week's  Work 

in  an  Urban  Area. 

I  think  that  to  most  home  teachers  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
write  or  speak  about  a  week’s  work  in  sequence,  as  there  are  so 
many  little  asides,  and  the  doing  of  it  seems  much  easier. 

My  district  is,  like  many  others,  in  a  state  of  transition,  as 
people  are  moving  into  the  neighbourhood  owing  to  the  demolition 
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of  property  nearer  the  city.  A  great  many  of  them  are  work-worn 
artisans  who  were  never  studiously  inclined,  even  before  losing 
their  sight,  and  it  is  this  type  of  person  who  is  reluctant,  even 
unwilling,  to  learn  Braille  or  crafts,  but  who  takes  kindly  to  the 
social  centres,  out-door  sports,  bulb  growing  and  most  forms  of 
musical  entertainment.  After  certification  and  stabilization  of 
income,  if  they  begin  to  take  interest  in  these  things  and  appear 
to  be  cheered  by  them,  the  home  teacher  is  tempted  to1  let  them 
have  their  way  for  a  time  and  postpone  teaching. 

The  unemployable  blind  are  the  home  teacher’s  special  care, 
and  of  these  there  are  two  distinct  types,  the  blind  from  birth 
and  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  maturity  and  old  age.  It 
is  to  these  latter  that  the  home  teacher  comes  as  such  a  welcome 
friend,  helping  them  to  readjust  their  daily  lives  to  the  new,  sad 
circumstances.  It  is  such  a  relief  to  them  to  know  that  here  at 
hand  is  a  willing  person  who  will  direct  or  attend  to  their  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  State  Pension,  National  Health  Insurance,  or  write 
a  letter  for  them.  Then  the  investigation  of  their  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  some  sensitive  souls  always  a  trial,  is  far  more 
acceptable  when  softened  by  the  tact  and  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  which  should  be  the  main  attributes  of  a  home  teacher.  It 
is  this  kindly  attitude  which  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  unburden 
their  minds  and  to  communicate  their  troubles,  often  sordid, 
to  a  helpful  friend,  and  thus  a  truer  and  more  detailed  record  is 
obtained  for  the  stabilization  of  their  grant.  This  service 
rendered  in  a  stoical  or  official  manner  would  hurt  rather  than  help. 

These  practical  matters  come  first,  then  when  the  teaching, 
either  by  the  weekly  handicraft  class  or  by  private  lessons,  is 
proffered,  and  the  joys  of  the  social  centre  are  unfolded, 
they  feel  that  life  still  holds  some  interest  and  zest  and  through 
these  activities  they  can  form  new  friendships.  Just  at  the  moment 
I  am  thinking  of  two  women  aged  47  and  51  respectively,  whom 
a  colleague  of  mine  judged  to  be  60  and  65  when  first  certified. 
She  did  not  meet  them  for  about  eighteen  months  and  then 
expressed  her  astonishment  and  pleasure  at  the  change  wrought 
in  their  manner  and  appearance.  She  thought  they  looked  so 
young,  tidy  and  smart  in  contrast  to  when  she  first  saw  them. 
One  of  these,  the  elder,  is  now  living  in  a  small  house  whose 
former  tenant,  an  old  lady  of  75,  went  into-  “  The  Elms  ” — one 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society’s  Homes.  The 
old  lady  expressed  the  wish  to  leave  all  the  furniture  in  the 
house  as  it  was  for  the  use  of  some  blind  woman  who  was  home¬ 
less  if  the  home  teacher  could  secure  the  tenancy  of  the  little  house, 
which  was  accomplished.  This  single  woman  is  now  the  happy, 
grateful  possessor  of  a  home  of  her  own. 

A  similar  incident  happened  last  month  when  the  aged  land¬ 
lady  passed  away  and  the  blind  lodger  was  left  in  the  house 
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which  she  was  anxious  to  secure.  There  was  the  usual  long 
waiting  list  of  would-be  tenants,  but  1  wrote  to  the  landlord  who 
granted  an  interview.  We  went  together  and  succeeded  in 
winning  his  interest  and  the  tenancy  of  the  house  at  the  same 
rent.  She  is  very  happy  about  it,  having  lived  in  lodgings  for 
28  years.  She  says  that  in  time  she  may  take  in  one  of  our 
people  in  similar  circumstances.  Incidents  such  as  these 
are  encouraging  to  the  home  teacher,  spurring  her  to  serve  in 
other  ways  equally  vital,  such  as  helping  to  smooth  away  family 
differences,  finding  better  lodgings,  etc. 

There  is  ever  with  us  the  chance  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the 
person  visited  to  wholesome  and  happy  things;  it  is  surprising 
how  the  practice  of  this  seemingly  simple,  but  subtle,  art  affects 
his  mental  outlook.  Later,  a  better  spiritual  attitude  is  discernible 
and  also  more  serenity.  There  must  be  no  obvious  effort  in  the 
home  teacher’s  guidance,  it  can  enter  into  the  chat  of  the  moment. 
This  thread  of  psychology  is  greatly  appreciated  by  those  blind 
from  birth  who  have  usually  been  trained  in  an  institution  and 
therefore  do  not  need  much  teaching  of  subjects,  but  like  the 
“  change  from  those  around  me  ”  and  the  outside  atmosphere 
which  the  home  teacher  can  bring.  This  of  course  takes  time, 
and  one  has  to  discriminate  where  and  when  to  expend  it. 

With  all  sincerity  I  feel  that  to  most  blind  and  deaf-blind 
persons  the  visit  of  the  home  teacher  is  always  a  welcome  break, 
and  is  looked  forward  to  apart  from  the  paying  of  the  grant  which 
they  prefer  to  receive  from  her,  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  rather 
than  in  an  official  pay-centre.  Of  course,  if  the  home  teacher  is 
versatile  and  has  that  “  saving  grace  of  humour,”  all  goes  well, 
and  to  leave  a  blind  person  laughing  or  even  with  a  smile,  is 
very  worth  while.  There  is  much  in  blind  welfare  work  which 
one  cannot  think  of  in  terms  of  salary ;  each  day  incidents  arise 
which  demand  time,  vitality,  sentiment  and  nervous  energy,  but 
“  ladies  must  live  ”  as  a  modern  film  has  it.  Yet,  as  you  get 
older  it  will  be  good  to  feel  that  in  addition  to  having  done  your 
work  and  drawn  your  wages,  you  have  given  of  whatever  per¬ 
sonality  you  possess  to  the  easing  and  lightening  of  lives  less 
fortunate  than  your  own. 

Part  of  Monday  morning  is  spent  at  the  offices  of  our  Society 
where  all  the  home  teachers,  together  with  our  superintendent 
(17  in  all),  hold  a  miniature  home  teachers’  conference,  where  we 
discuss  the  many  problems  which  constantly  arise.  Later  we 
receive  our  grant  lists  and  any  instructions  necessary.  Also  we 
place  orders  and  collect  articles  of  clothing  from  the  society’s 
clothing  club  for  blind  persons  who  are  not  well  enough  to  come 
themselves.  Monday  afternoon  is  spent  in  visiting  the  people 
whose  landlords  call  for  the  rent  early  in  the  week,  this  being  one 
way  of  keeping  rent  books  clear.  As  soon  after  4  o’clock  as 
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possible  I  go  to  a  very  dear  pupil  whom  I  first  taught  Braille, 
then  basketry,  cane-seating,  sea-grass,  and  who  is  now  attempt¬ 
ing  rush-seating.  She  has  been  an  interesting  student,  eager  to 
learn.  She  was  a  clever  dressmaker  (until  glaucoma  set  in  at  the 
age  of  47)  and  having  deft,  sensitive  fingers  has  made  a  good 
braillist.  She  has  been  able  to  keep  on  with  her  class  of  girls  at 
Sunday  school,  which  means  much  to  her,  because  she  prepares 
her  lessons  in  Braille  and  also  makes  good  use  of  the  Library. 

On  Tuesday  morning  one  must  get  busy  again  with  visiting 
and  the  grant  list.  Tuesday  afternoon  we  hold  our  weekly  social 
at  the  centre — 2-30  p.m.  to  4-30  p.m.,  but  it  is  often  5  p.m.  when 
we  disperse.  One  side-line  of  the  home  teacher’s  work  is  the 
procuring  of  voluntary  entertainers,  and  fostering  their  interest 
and  friendship  towards  the  blind  people  and  their  centres,  and 
it  is  with  much  gratitude  to  our  local  artists,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  that  I  say  we  have  always  been  well  served.  Of 
course,  to  hold  a  social  every  week  means  that  one  must  be  on  the 
qui  vive  for  new  talent,  because  “  variety  is  the  spice  of  life.” 
We  have  the  inevitable  tea  and  biscuits,  also  the  savings  bank 
which  is  much  appreciated. 

Wednesday,  a  brimful  day  of  visiting  and  grant-paying  when 
one  stays  as  long  as  one  dares  and  the  time  is  always  too  short  for 
the  blind  person.  Sometimes  it  is  a  letter  to  be  written,  an 
awkward  garment  to  be  mended,  an  errand,  troubles,  confidences, 
jokes — they  hold  one  as  long  as  they  can  by  all  sorts  of  subterfuges. 

Thursday  morning  is  spent  in  more  visiting,  both  grant  and 
11011-grant  cases.  Thursday  afternoon  we  hold  the  pastime 
occupation  class,  Braille,  Moon  and  crafts.  To  prevent  an 
accumulation  of  stock  we  have  dominoes  and  whist.  We  take 
one  pupil  at  a  time  in  another  room  to  a  lesson  in  Braille,  Moon, 
or  basket  border  or  knitting  pattern  which  they  are  trying  to 
learn  in  the  chat  and  merriment  of  the  game-room ;  each  pupil 
returns  to  the  games  when  the  lesson  is  over.  We  have  domino 
tournaments  and  each  in  turn  provides  the  prizes  which  are 
usually  something  nice  for  tea. 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  large  healthy  centre  which  has  a  fine 
dance  hall,  a  spacious  stage  and  several  smaller  class-rooms. 
We  held  a  very  happy  cabaret  dance  here  on  Thursday  evening, 
8th  April,  in  aid  of  the  Centre’s  Picnic  Fund,  when  about  100 
blind  and  150  seeing,  including  many  young  people,  all  enjoyed  a 
merry  evening  together.  These  mixed  evenings,  when  the 
public  are  present,  seem  to  do  our  people  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  must  tell  you  that  a  popular  dance  band  have  very  generously 
given  their  services  three  times  a  year  for  the  past  four  years 
and  enjoy  doing  it ;  they  say  they  can  see  the  pleasure  on  the 
faces  of  the  people  and  this  is  their  reward.  This  was  an  11  p.m. 
night. 
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Friday  morning  brings  more  visiting  to  people  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  my  district,  including  a  deaf-blind  man  aged  78,  who 
uses  one  of  the  light-weight  speaking  tubes  and  can  hold  a 
conversation  quite  pleasantly.  Friday  afternoon,  two  more 
grant  visits  and  then  a  lesson  to  a  refined  widow  of  56  who  is 
financially  comfortable.  She  said  to  me  spontaneously,  “  My 
doctor  was  pleased  when  he  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  he  thought 
me  so  much  better  and  brighter,  and  it  was  he  who  persuaded 
me  to  take  up  Braille.  I  told  him  all  about  my  ‘  Friday  after¬ 
noons,’  how  I  enjoy  my  Braille  lesson,  basketry  and  knitting. 
All  this  is  such  an  interest  to  me  coming  when  life  had  seemed  to 
fall  so  flat,  through  the  loss  of  both  my  husband  and  my  sight.” 
The  lesson  over,  I  return  to*  the  office  at  about  5  p.m.  and  hand 
in  any  special  reports  requiring  urgent  attention. 

We  are  not  expected  to  visit  on  Saturday  morning,  nor  to  call 
at  the  office  unless  exceptional  circumstances  arise.  It  is 
understood  that  Saturday  morning  is  reserved  for  the  making- 
out  of  case  reports,  entering  up  the  register  of  visits,  preparing 
Braille  or  Moon  lessons  and  putting  finishing  touches  to  articles 
made  at  the  handicraft  classes. 

In  closing,  I  feel  I  must  give  you  this  tit-bit,  although  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  spelling  of  one  of  the  words.  1  was  not 
eavesdropping,  I  could  not  help  overhearing  this  little  outburst 
at  the  social  centre  : 

1st  man — “  What  do  you  think  I  heard  a  chap  say  t’other  day? 
As  this  money  as  we  get  from  th’  Blind  Aid  Society  will 
be  paid  to  us  at  th’  Post  Office  like  th’  Old  Age  Pension 
before  long.” 

2nd  man — “  Oh,  aye,  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised,  but  that  ud  mean 
our  lady  visitors  losing  their  jobs,  wouldn’t  it?  Well, 
if  it  cums,  it  cums.  ” 

3rd  man — «“  Oh,  to  blazes  with  that  tale  !  You’d  get  th’  money 
alright  pushed  at  yer  across  t’counter,  and  have  nowt 
said  to  yer,  and  be  took  nowhere,  no  picnics,  no  parties 
and  dos,  no  nowt,  because  there’d  be  nobody  to  myther  wi 
yer,  and  1  like  to  be  mythered  wi,  eh,  I  do.” 


OUR  MECHANICAL  AGE. 

The  little  girl  was  saying  her  prayers.  She  got  half-wav 
without  difficulty,  and  then  there  was  a  long  pause. 

“  Go  on,”  said  her  mother.  “  I  can’t,”  came  the  reply. 
“  I’ve  conked  out.” 
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REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh.— 

144TH  Annual  Report. 

We  have  not  seen  many  of  the  previous  reports,  but  this  one 
is  excellent,  well  printed,  good  photographs  and  appealing  to  the 
intelligence  rather  than  to  sentiment. 

The  school  has  had  a  successful  year.  In  addition  to  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  day  school  certificate, 
and,  in  special  cases,  to  the  leaving  certificate  or  university 
preliminary  examinations.  Awards  for  the  higher  certificate  have 
been  obtained,  the  work  in  music  and  English  being  specially 
commended. 

The  pupils  took  part  in  the  Edinburgh  musical  festival  and 
gained  one  first,  three  second  and  three  third  prizes.  The  senior 
girls  received  special  praise  for  their  country  dancing.  In  the 
professional  training  classes,  two  students  carried  off  Trinity 
College  diplomas  and  another  obtained  his  L.R.A.M.  The  same 
student,  in  open  competition  at  Edinburgh  University,  won  the 
“  Niecks  ”  prize  without  the  examiner  being*  aware  of  his  dis¬ 
ability.  He  graduated  this  year. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  three  music  students  received  appoint¬ 
ments  as  organists. 

The  school  sports  included  a  most  ambitious  programme,  and 
some  of  the  elder  boys  achieved  the  mile. 

Prize  day  was  a  very  interesting  affair.  An  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme  of  music  was  given.  We  ought  to  have  commented  on  the 
percussion  band  earlier  because  these  young  children  received 
well  merited  praise  in  the  Edinburgh  musical  festival. 

There  are  at  present,  130  children  between  the  ages  of  2 
and  18. 

Extensions  are  contemplated,  plans  having  been  prepared  for 
new  classrooms  which  will  set  free  the  present  classrooms  for 
play  and  other  purposes ;  for  a  nursery  school,  and  for  a  new  sick 
room. 

*  *  *  * 

Sheffield  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

Annual  Report,  1937. 

There  is  an  improvement  in  the  printing,  photographs  and 
format  of  this  report.  I  think  that  the  ophthalmic  surgeon’s 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  general  adoption.  He  says  :  “  During 
my  inspection  I  was  struck  with  the  very  large  number  who  have 
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lost  one  or  both  eyes,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  a  scheme  for 
providing'  them  with  artificial  eyes  just  before  they  leave  school 
would  not  only  improve  their  appearance  enormously,  but  would 
add  greatly  to  the  chances  of  employment  of  those  who  are  not 
blind  within  the  Act.” 

[I  am  certain  it  improves  the  appearance  of  the  student  and 
gives  him  more  confidence.  I  did  not  mind  receiving  an  S.O.S. 
from  one  of  my  pupils  this  holiday.  He  had  two  artificial  eyes, 
but  unfortunately  he  had  broken  one  and  felt  sensitive  about  it.] 

The  new  extensions  opened  last  year  are  being  much 
appreciated. 

We  are  interested  to  note  the  keenness  of  the  pupils  at  chess 
and  we  like  the  paragraph  about  the  girl  guides  which  says  : 
“  We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  handicrafts,  making  of 
woolly  toys  and  scrap  books  for  the  poor  children  of  the  town, 
also  a  map  of  half  mile  radius  of  the  blind  school,  including  every 
road  and  pillar  box,  post  office,  telephone  box,  etc.”  The  scouts 
too,  did  well,  the  school  troop  being  first  in  the  signalling  com¬ 
petition,  which  was  open  to  blind  school  troops  in  the  North  and 
Midlands. 


*  *  *  * 

Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol. — 

144TH  Annual  Report. 

The  format  of  this  report  is  much  the  same  as  last  year. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  sand  pit  has  been  provided  for  the 
younger  children,  also  a  chute. 

A  number  of  the  pupils  have  again  been  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  their  swimming  certificates,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that 
several  concerts  have  been  given  to  outside  audiences.  The  new 
workshops  are  now  well  forward,  but  the  workers  are  still  in 
temporary  premises  loaned  by  the  city  council. 

The  output  has  been  maintained,  the  sales  being  nearly  up 
to  the  previous  year.  Baskets  still  have  the  biggest  sale,  ^'1,693, 
while  knitting  comes  next  with  ^1,276. 

*  *  *  * 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

90TH  Annual  Report. 

This  report  takes  its  usual  form,  which  means  that  there  are 
no  photographs. 

The  report  pays  tribute  to  the  services  of  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer, 
O.B.E.,  the  principal,  who  has  just  retired,  and  it  also  records 
the  appointment  of  two  other  members  of  its  staff  to  headships. 
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We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some  of  the  pupils  have  attended 
meetings  of  the  Birmingham  City  Council,  have  visited  the  Mid¬ 
land  studios  of  the  B.B.C.  and  also  the  General  Post  Office. 

The  unemployable  blind  were  taken  to  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  over  1,000  blind  persons  and  guides  were  entertained.  Other 
outings  were  arranged  to  Sutton,  Stratford,  Weston,  Leamington 
and  Northfield. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Birmingham  Public  Health  De¬ 
partment,  premises  near  the  centre  of  the  city  have  been  obtained 
for  a  social  and  handicraft  centre. 

The  sales  in  the  home  workers’  department  have  increased  by 
^354,  whilst  institution  sales  have  increased  by  ^596. 

Tenders  for  a  section  of  the  new  school  at  Harborne  have 
been  invited.  This  building  is  to  accommodate  the  technical 
pupils. 

*  *  *  * 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. — 64TH  Annual  Report. 

This  year  the  report  is  improved  by  fresh  photographs  which 
have  been  well  printed. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  staff  changes  during  the  year. 
The  College  has  its  usual  list  of  successes  in  all  departments. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  girls  are  showing  a  practical 
interest  in  making  gifts  for  the  Lady  Margaret  Hall  Settlement, 
Lambeth. 

The  report  bemoans  the  loss  of  an  old  friend — the  Crystal 
Palace — of  which  a  photograph  is  given.  We  sympathize. 

*  *  *  * 

School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. — Annual  Report,  1937. 

This  is  an  advance  in  production  on  previous  reports.  The 
photographs  are  much  better ;  that  of  one  of  the  youngest  pupils 
in  the  rose  garden  at  Stockwood  Park  is  a  pretty  picture.  The 
illustration  of  the  new  building  which  is  now  being  erected  at 
Salisbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  speaks  for  itself  and  the  enter- 
prize  of  the  school. 

We  like  this  paragraph  :  “  At  the  Albert  Hall,  in  January,  at 
the  annual  demonstration  of  the  English  Folk  Dancing  Society, 
a  team  from  the  school  contributed  a  solo  item  in  the  shape  of  a 
Kentucky  running'  set,  this  being  the  first  time  that  a  team  of 
blind  dancers  had  been  so  honoured.” 

The  pupils  have  paid  visits  to  the  Museum,  Kensington,  where 
the  authorities  have  put  special  facilities  at  their  disposal,  showing 
a  variety  of  exhibits  and  providing  a  lecturer. 
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The  report  gives  an  account  of  the  workshops  now  being 
constructed,  a  two  storey  building-  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
a  third  storey  on  the  south  wing,  should  further  expansion  make 
it  necessary. 

During  the  year  the  council  adopted  a  wage  scheme  which 
provides  that  no  man  is  to  receive  less  than  £2  5s.  od.  and  no 
woman  less  than  £ 1  10s.  Swiss  Cottage  has  290  men  and 
women  on  the  register  of  their  home  workers’  scheme,  9 7  of 
whom  are  piano  tuners  and  95  machine  knitters.  The  society 
purchased  30,000  lbs.  of  wool  for  these  last  year  and  140,000 
pairs  of  socks  were  made. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  statement  that  :  “  Before  the 
end  of  another  year  the  society  will  have  celebrated  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  life  and  service.” 

The  new  industrial  building,  with  its  site,  will  cost  ^50,000, 
and  the  new  school  will  cost  at  least  ^'80,000,  so  that  “  The  sum 
of  ^100,000'  is  still  required,  and  required  urgently,  since  the 
lease  of  the  main  building  will  expire  in  all  too  short  a  time.  To 
the  raising  of  this  the  council  must  now  set  their  hand,  and  they 
are  confident  that  the  public  will  respond  to  their  call  and  so 
ensure  that  the  society  may  enter  on  its  second  century  with 
augmented  strength  and  new  opportunities  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  of  teaching,  training  and  employing  the  blind.” 

We  wish  them  every  success. 

*  *  *  * 

Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind. — 22ND  Annual  Report. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  this  Institute  reports  that  they 
have  had  less  unemployment  than  for  several  years.  Trade  has 
revived  in  the  heavier  types  of  coal  baskets  and  sales  have 
increased  £868. 

A  contributory  pension  scheme  is  in  its  second  year.  All 
employees  will  now  retire  at  65  years  of  age  and  receive  a  pension 
which  will  be  governed  by  the  length  of  service  given.  We  notice 
also  that  home  workers  have  been  admitted  to  the  institute’s  sick 
club  and  are  now  eligible  for  benefit  in  the  event  of  illness. 

*  *  *  * 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

24TH  Annual  Report. 

The  total  population  in  the  area  is  over  3,000,000,  of  whom 
6,081  are  blind.  This  works  out  at  1  blind  person  in  every  599. 
There  are  140  home  workers  in  the  region. 
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We  are  glad  to  read  of  the  activities  of  the  Girl  Guide  Post 
Rangers. 

Reduced  terms  of  membership  of  the  Automobile  Association 
have  been  obtained  by  forming  a  group. 

Cornwall  reports  that  they  have  2 7  deaf-blind. 

Devon  acknowledges  help  given  by  the  Devon  Needlework 
Guild. 

Dorset  reports  that  two  of  their  blind  people  appreciated  the 
Torr  Home. 

Gloucester  proudly  reports  an  order  from  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester. 

Somerset  reports  37  deaf-blind  people  in  the  county. 

Wiltshire  reports  a  new  venture  at  Devizes.  A  shop  has  been 
opened  in  a  good  trading  position  and  is  staffed  by  a  rota  of 
voluntary  workers.  The  scheme  is  proving  a  great  stimulus  to 
home  workers.  They  also  mention  the  Swindon  Social  Institute, 
which  is  open  every  day  from  9  a.m,  to  9  p.m. 

*  *  *  * 


Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

3 1  st  Annual  Report. 

This  report  makes  excellent  reading,  and  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  members  of  the  College  to  get  a  copy. 

The  discussion  and  papers  at  the  annual  meeting  are  extremely 
good.  Councillor  Clydesdale  pointed  out  that  there  are  3,000  in 
this  country  who  are  deaf-blind,  and  more  than  one-third  are  in 
the  six  northern  counties.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  Lancashire 
County  Council  are  prepared  to  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  hearing  aids  for  their  deaf-blind  people. 

The  referee  service  is  doing  a  most  important  work.  113 
cases  have  been  submitted.  The  original  decision  has  been  up¬ 
held  in  69  cases  and  reversed  in  the  remaining  44 ;  5  from 
“  blind  ”  to  “  not  blind  ”  and  39  from  “  not  blind  ”  to  blind.” 
We  share  the  concern  of  a  number  of  members  at  the  meeting. 

The  Association  is  keen  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  spectacles  and  is  seeking  the  best  means  to  check  this 
abuse. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Burn,  Deputy  M.O.H.  for  Birmingham, 
merits  study.  His  points  on  prevention  of  blindness  are  very 
telling  regarding  ante-natal,  infancy  and  adolescence  treatment. 
He  stated  that  in  a  recent  analysis  of  1,000  cases  of  blindnes  40% 
were  pronounced  preventable. 

There  are  22,892  blind  persons  on  the  register  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  increase  of  701.  There  are  56  children  under  5  years  of 
age  and  606  between  5  and  16,  of  whom  117  are  not  at  school. 
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It  is  noted  that  in  1929  there  were  888  children  under  the  age  of 
16.  The  proportion  of  blind  population  in  the  area  is  1  in  524. 

*  *  *  * 

Berkshire  County  Blind  Society. — 27TH  Annual  Report. 

We  are  glad  to  read  this  report,  for  we  realize  that  voluntary 
effort  is  a  very  live  thing  in  Berkshire.  The  Society  sent  twelve 
people  for  a  holiday  to  the  seaside  last  summer  and  paid  travelling 
expenses  for  seven  others  to  spend  holidays  with  friends. 

Maidenhead  reports  that  their  Toe  H  members  continue  to 
assist  in  the  upkeep  of  radio  sets,  and  the  Maidenhead  Radio 
Relay  Service  provides  programmes  free  of  charge  in  districts 
wired  to  this  service. 

The  Newbury  branch  reports  that  two  of  their  blind  men 
have  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  N.I.B.  Holiday  Home  at  St.  Leonards. 

Windsor  reports  that  eight  of  their  blind  were  sent  to  the 
N.I.B.  Home  at  St.  Leonards. 

A  bulb  competition  has  been  very  successful,  and  a  blind  man, 
who  is  also  stone  deaf,  won  the  first  prize  and  the  silver  cup 
competed  for  each  year  for  the  finest  bulb  in  the  county. 


DESKS  FOR  PARTIALLY-SIGHTED  CHILDREN. 

When,  in  the  early  days  of  classes  for  partially-sighted  child¬ 
ren,  it  was  found  that  a  work-table-cum-blackboard  would  be 
advisable  for  each  child,  Dr.  Bishop  Harman  devised,  for  the 
London  schools  a  desk  which  took  his  name.  It  has  since  been 
used  perhaps  more  than  any  other  type  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  had  its  value  in  providing  a  table  whereon  the  myopic 
child  could  do  the  large  amount  of  handwork  considered  best  for 
him  in  those  days,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  blackboard  on  which 
he  could  print  large  type. 

It  was  made  in  two  sizes — for  juniors  and  seniors,  one  sup¬ 
poses,  for  even  yet,  most  of  the  schools  can  only  grade  in  that 
way — and  it  gave  more  or  less  the  correct  height  for  a  work 
table,  but  it  could  only  be  tilted  for  use  as  a  blackboard  at  one 
slope  and,  more  unfortunately,  at  a  certain  height.  In  this  position 
only  the  tiniest  child  could  write  at  “  eye  level  and  arm’s  length  ” 
without  stooping,  and  the  desk  had  a  wicked  habit  of  coming 
down  wallop  on  the  heads  of  those  who  stooped. 

Amazing  adaptations  of  the  Bishop  Harman  desk  have  been, 
and  are  being,  tried ;  although  different  types  are  now  replacing 
it  even  in  the  London  schools.  One  such  was  mentioned  in  the 
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1933  report  on  partially-sighted  children  and  can  be  seen  in  the 
Oldham  school.  It  is  a  sturdy  oak  table,  with  locker  space,  and 
has  above  a  roller  blackboard  of  some  nine  feet  of  cloth,  enclosed 
in  a  box,  and  capable  of  adjustment  to  any  angle,  so  that  a  spac¬ 
ious  writing  surface  at  eye  level  is  secured  by  turning  the  cloth 
upwards.  When  the  blackboard  is  not  needed  the  pupil  can 
easily  move  it  over  and  down  the  front  of  the  desk  into  a  groove. 

It  is  an  excellent  desk,  but,  again,  was  made  only  in  two 
sizes,  and  was  very  costly  at  five  guineas  per  desk.  Still,  it 
gave  evidence  of  thoughtful  work  on  the  problem  of  “  eye  level.” 
Originally  designed  by  a  Leeds  teacher,  it  was  slightly  altered 
and  patented  by  Messrs.  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  no  longer  make  it,  the  cost  having  proved  prohibitive. 

Recently,  the  Lord  Roberts  Memorial  Workshops  for  Disabled 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  have  produced  a  desk  which  gives  adjust¬ 
ment  for  height  as  well  as  slope,  when  in  use  as  table,  black¬ 
board  or  reading  desk.  It  is  also  light  and  portable  and  packs 
into  little  space,  which  is  an  undoubted  advantage  in  those  schools 
which  have  no  hall  for  drill  and  games. 

Its  metal  framework  consists  of  two  supporting  legs  and  two 
cross  bars  for  stability.  The  lower  part  of  each  leg  is  a  tube 
into  which  the  upper  part  adjusts  and  can  be  clamped  at  any 
height.  The  same  desk  can  therefore  serve  tinies  and  adults. 
The  upper  cross  bar,  enclosed  in  a  box  which  is  the  table-cum- 
blackboard,  carries  a  clever  spring  ratchet  for  enabling  the  pupil 
to  turn  his  work  table,  reading  desk  or  blackboard  to  any  angle 
(and  this  without  any  danger  of  a  nipped  finger),  since  the  box 
has  one  blackened  surface  and  one  of  polished  oak  and  can  be 
revolved. 

When  the  box  is  upright,  the  whole  desk  can  be  moved  quickly 
and  easily,  so  that  at  games  time  twelve  of  the  desks  will  stack 
into  a  space  four  by  two-and-a-half  feet.  For  schools  which  re¬ 
quire  a  fixed  desk  it  has  projecting  feet,  one  foot  long  only,  which 
can  be  clamped  to  the  floor.  Where  each  child  needs  locker 
space  it  could  be  obtained  by  hinging  one  surface  of  the  box 
desk. 

Schools  where  writing  on  sheets  is  allowed  might  have  a  grip 
spring  file  at  the  top  of  the  desk  for  attaching  papers,  and  a 
reading  ledge  at  the  bottom  would  support  a  book  or  serve  as  a 
rest  for  chalk.  But  each  school  has  its  own  needs,  and  perhaps 
suggestions  from  many  would  help  to  secure  a  standard  desk 
which  could  be  produced  at  an  even  more  moderate  cost.  This 
one  has  been  supplied  to  a  North  London  Education  Committee 
at  ^3  7s.  6d.  per  desk. 

It  has  simplicity  with  firmness ;  its  adjustability  as  to  height 
and  slope  help  the  user  to  keep  a  good  posture  when  reading, 
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writing  or  doing  hand  work;  and,  compared  with  many  in  use,  it 
almost  aspires  to  be  “  a  thing  of  beauty.”  In  the  ordinary  class¬ 
room,  where  blackboard-covered  walls  strike  a  sombre  note,  the 
light,  polished  wood  of  this  desk,  combining  utility  with  grace, 
can  be  a  real  asset  in  helping  the  pupils  to  develop  an  aesthetic 
sense. 

To  anyone  sufficiently  interested  to  write  for  particulars  or  to 
send  suggestions,  The  Lord  Roberts  Memorial  Workshops,  122 
Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.3,  will  supply  photographs  and 
further  details. 


A  NEGLECTED  PIONEER. 

[Under  this  title  a  memoir  appeared  in  the  Bristol  Evening  World 
of  26th  July,  1937,  the  upshot  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stevens,  General  Manager  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
Workshops,  who  furnished  the  information  and  the  leaflet 
quoted  in  the  text.  We  publish  below  that  part  of  the  article 
which  is  likely  to  interest  our  readers.] 

Braille  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  language  of  the 
blind,  but  Thomas  Lucas,  a  Bristol  merchant,  invented  a  system 
of  embossed  characters  which  was  in  general  use  for  years  before 
Louis  Braille’s  scheme  was  officially  adopted.  Next  year  the 
efforts  of  Lucas  will  be  recalled  at  the  centenary  celebrations  of 
the  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  at  .Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  which  this  almost  unknown  man  helped  to 
found. 

Thirty-one  pupils,  in  1838,  were  the  first  to  be  taught  to  read 
by  means  of  this  invention.  It  was  on  14th  February,  1836,  that 
a  group  of  prominent  citizens  and  churchmen  of  Bristol  met  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution.  Sixteen  of  them  sitting  round  the  table 
in  the  lecture-room  formed  the  committee  of  “The  Bristol  Society 
for  embossing  and  circulating  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible, 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.” 

It  was  decided  that  “  the  system  of  embossed  characters  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Lucas  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read  is  recommended 
by  its  simplicity  and  has  been  proved  to  be  efficacious  by  several 
public  examination  of  his  pupils,”  and  “  that  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  be  printed  on  this  system  of  embossed  characters 
as  soon  as  "sufficient  funds  shall  be  available  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  publication.” 

Of  Lucas  we  know  little.  He  was  born  in  Bristol  and  carried 
on  business  as  a  merchant  in  the  city,  as  well  as  teaching  short¬ 
hand.  His  date  of  birth  is  given  as  about  1764.  He  had  been 
teaching  blind  people  on  his  own  account  for  some  time  previous 
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to  the  formation  of  this  society.  A  handbill,  issued  in  1832, 
advertised  a  free  school  for  the  blind  at  76  Old  Market  Street,  at 
which  shorthand  and  English  grammar  were  taught.  In  1837 
was  still  teaching  the  blind,  but  at  new  premises  at  57  Castle 
Street.  After  this  his  life  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
trace  clearly. 

He  left  Bristol  and  took  his  new  system  to  London,  where  he 
became  associated  in  the  foundation  of  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  which  was  formed  in  1838,  and 
where  the  Lucas  type  was  taught  until  Braille  was  introduced  in 
1854.  Then  his  story  is  a  complete  blank.  When  he  died  and 
where  he  was  buried  is  unknown.  There  is  no*  memorial  to  him 
in  his  native  city  and  even  his  gift  to  his  blind  countrymen  has 
now  been  superseded  by  more  modern  methods. 

Although  Lucas  left  his  own  city,  the  work  of  the  society  his 
invention  had  inspired  did  not  cease.  In  fact  it  was  considered 
so  important  that  in  1837  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
meeting  in  London,  decided  to  advance  ;£ioo  to  the  Bristol  society 
to  aid  its  work. 

The  task  of  embossing  books  with  Lucas  alphabet  in  Bristol 
proceeded  rapidly,  and  on  31st  July,  1837,  the  first  Instructions 
for  the  Blind  to  read  with  the  Brittannic  or  Universal  Alphabet 
and  Embossing  Their  Lessons,  etc.,  was  published. 

With  it  appeared  St.  John’s  Gospel  in  the  new  alphabet. 
Copies  of  both  of  these  books  are  still  preserved  in  the  Bristol 
Reference  Library. 

In  his  instruction  book,  Lucas  wrote,  “It  is  with  heartfelt 
pleasure  that  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  announcing,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  my  age,  that,  through  the  kind  providence  of 
God,  the  blind  are  now  taught  to>  read  in  as  short  a  space  of  time, 
and  as  fluently  as  those  who  can  see  :  and  that  their  books  are 
reduced  more  than  one  half  in  both  size  and  price  ...” 

“  By  this  simple  plan,  finger-reading  is  rendered  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  exercise ;  so  that  all  who  are  deprived  of  sight  may  be  blessed 
with  a  liberal  education.  Methinks  I  see  and  hear  some  kind, 
sympathizing  friend  of  the  blind  exclaim,  ‘  Oh,  what  length  of 
time  it  must  take  to  teach  a  poor  blind  child  by  this  novel  method.’ 
I  cannot  forbear  responding,  ‘  No,  no,  indeed  !  A  very 
short  period  will  suffice  to  accomplish  this  great  and  important 
work ;  not  more  than  half  the  time  that  would  be  requisite  in  the 
manner  we  are  taught  who  are  blessed  with  sight,  for  the  blind 
need  few  letters,  only  about  half  the  number  we  use  for  any 
book.  ’  ” 

And  SO1  Lucas  goes  on  to  describe  his  system.  Many  of  the 
signs  used  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  present-day  Pit¬ 
man’s  shorthand.  The  characters  were  deeply  embossed  on  fairly 
thick  paper. 
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Lucas  toured  the  country  lecturing  and  demonstrating  in  vari¬ 
ous  towns.  One  of  the  most  touching  tributes  to  his  work  comes 
from  a  member  of  the  audience  at  one  of  these  lectures. 
It  is  a  letter  written  by  a  blind  man,  William  Collins,  who  was 
about  50  years  of  age  when  he  learned  to  read  by  Lucas’  system. 
The  letter  is  written  from  Regent  Street,  Leamington,  shortly 
after  Lucas  had  lectured  in  the  town,  and  is  dated  15th  July, 
1836.  Collins  writes  :  “  I  take  the  opportunity  of  sending  you 
a  few  lines.  I  have  paid  to  Dr.  Lloyd  three  shillings,  which  were 
given  towards  our  press.  I  was  enabled  the  fourth  of  this  month 
to  read  the  104th  Psalm.  I  should  like,  if  you  have  any  leisure, 
to  send  me  word  how  you  are  getting  on  with  the  press.” 

This  man  had  been  taught  to  read  by  a  Miss  Badcock,  who 
was  the  first  woman  in  England  to  study  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind.  Her  example  was  soon  followed  by  women  all  over 
the  country,  and  Lucas  held  meetings  at  Birmingham  and  Chelten¬ 
ham  to  support  his  enterprize. 

Now  in  1937,  fine,  new  workshops  for  the  Bristol  blind,  who 
owe  so  much  to  their  fellow-citizen,  are  fast  taking  shape  at  the 
foot  of  Park  Street,  next  door,  in  fact,  to  the  very  building  in 
which  Lucas  and  the  first  committee  met.  While  this  is  being 
built,  the  oldest  blind  asylum  in  existence — used  from  1793  to 
1803 — m  Callowhill  Street,  St.  Paul’s,  Bristol,  is  being  pulled 
down  under  slum-clearance  schemes. 


A  TEN  DAYS'  VISIT  TO  SOME  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

By  E.  K.  Baron. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  holiday  in 
June  and  decided  to  visit  our  colleagues  in  Germany.  Our  first 
stop  was  at  the  Marburg  College — beautifully  situated  in  the  little 
town  of  Marburg,  which  stands  on  the  Lahn,  a  tributary  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  school  was  first  founded  in  a  small 
way  in  1917  by  Dr.  Strehl,  the  present  director,  who  is  himself 
partially  blind.  Originally  it  received  intellectual  men  blinded  in 
the  war.  The  school  has  grown  until  it  is  now  the  most  advanced 
in  Germany  for  higher  education,  and  it  aims  at  training  men  for 
such  professions  as  law,  journalism,  teaching,'  etc.  The  govern¬ 
ment  helps  to  place  its  students,  but  as  the  numbers  are  not  great, 
Marburg  educates  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  blind  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany.  About  150  students  have  satisfactory  posts. 

Marburg  has  the  largest  braille  library  in  Germany  and  is 
equipped  with  its  own  printing  press  and  publishing  department. 
Within  the  last  two  years  a  technical  workshop  has  been  added 
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where  appliances  for  the  blind  are  produced.  These  include 
typewriters,  shorthand  machines,  relief  maps  and  school  equip¬ 
ment.  Only  seeing  people  are  employed  in  this  shop, 
but  the  head,  Herr  von  Tsaiskakowsky,  was  blinded  in  the  war. 
We  also  saw  here  the  museum,  and  a  fine  laboratory  for  physics 
and  chemistry,  where  we  were  shown  the  tabulated  results  of  the 
pupils’  experiments. 

From  Marburg  we  travelled  to  Niirnberg,  where  we  visited  a 
very  delightful  school.  The  technical  side  was  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance.  Music  was  one  of  the  principal  subjects.  The  school 
possessed  a  fine  pipe  organ  and  a  large  orchestra.  Many  of  the 
students  attend  the  Conservatorium  and  take  musical  degrees. 
We  were  told  that  forty  of  the  Church  organists  in  Niirnberg 
were  blind  and  had  studied  at  this  school.  A  group  of  girls 
played  German  Lieder  very  charmingly  on  guitars,  and  we  listened 
to  organ  and  piano  solos.  The  kindergarten  class  we  visited  had 
been  taken  for  an  aerial  flight  a  few  days  before,  and  the  children 
were  busy  modelling  in  plasticine  their  little  aeroplanes.  They 
had  some  very  fine  models,  not  only  of  planes,  but  of  ships,  coal 
mines,  and  even  of  their  own  institution,  with  the  gardens  com¬ 
plete.  Their  relief  maps  were  excellent. 

We  cannot  forget  the  kindness  of  the  director,  who,  with  the 
other  teachers,  spared  no  pains  to  show  us  everything  connected 
not  only  with  the  school  but  with  the  lovely  old  city  and  the  great 
new  Hitler  Congress  Hall,  now  in  process  of  construction,  which 
will  take  ten  years  to  complete. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  staff  and  children  in  this  school  for 
Hitler  is  remarkable.  They  are  tremendously  in  earnest.  Not 
a  child  forgets  his  “  Heil,  Hitler  of  course  all  belong  to  the 
Hitler  Jugend,  and  a  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  away 
serving  in  camps  along  with  their  little  seeing  friends.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  discipline  and  physical  training  make  for  great 
efficiency,  but  it  is  disquieting  to  think  that  these  children  regard 
Hitler  as  a  god. 

On  our  return  journey  we  visited  Diiren,  a  manufacturing  town 
near  Cologne.  The  school  at  Diiren,  as  well  as  being  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  is  a  technical  training  centre  for  the  whole  of  the 
Rhine  Provinces.  It  has  several  large  homes  for  the  unemploy¬ 
able  blind.  Most  of  the  educational  buildings  are  quite  new,  in¬ 
cluding  a  beautiful  hall  with  an  imposing  pipe  organ.  The 
swimming  baths  are  new  and  also  the  workshops.  The  methods 
are  very  interesting,  and  we  enjoyed  comparing  them  with  our 
own.  Few  students  remain  in  the  workshops  after  their  training 
is  completed. 

The  government  is  trying  out  a  scheme  by  which  blind  labour 
is  absorbed  into  ordinary  industry,  and  now  many  people  have 
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found  employment  in  packing-  (especially  chocolates),  cigarette 
making,  pottery,  and  engineering  works.  Siemcns-Schuckert,  the 
electric  firm,  have  in  Berlin  and  Nurnberg  large  departments  for 
blind  workmen. 

In  Germany,  when  a  man’s  training  is  over,  he  must  find  work 
or  enter  one  of  the  homes.  Whether  this  is  a  happy  arrangement 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  In  England,  the  blind  are  more  shel¬ 
tered  from  competition  in  the  economic  world,  and  we  care  for 
them  for  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  equipment  and  educational 
standards  of  the  German  schools,  but  I  think  the  blind  man  is 
happier  and  better  off  throughout  his  life  in  this  country.  He  has 
the  same  assurance  of  work  as  he  has  of  a  good  education. 


EDUCATION  OF  VISUALLY-HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN. 

By  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson. 

We  very  much  regret  that  pressure  on  our  space  this  month 
prevents  us  from  printing  this  address  in  full.  It  was  given  at 
the  recent  Conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  It  is  a  most  thoughtful  address,  very 
provocative,  very  helpful  and  very  fertile  in  ideas.  We  quote  a 
few  extracts,  hoping  that  they  will  incite  our  readers  to  buy  a 
copy  and  read  it  in  full.  It  was  published  in  The  Scottish  Educa¬ 
tional  Journal,  25th  June. 

“  I  am  prepared  to  affirm  that  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  education  of  the 
child.”  “  After  all,  if  a  child  is  taken  from  the  ordinary  school 
and  then,  after  a  period  of  more  or  less  painful  or  mysterious 
treatment,  is  sent  as  a  last  resort  to  a  blind  school,  his  attitude 
towards  the  school  and  to1  those  who  sent  him  there  may  well 
be  one  of  resentful  resignation,  despair  or  apathy.” 

“  One  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  the  residential  school  is 
the  too  ready  assumption  by  pupils  that  clothing,  footwear,  bed¬ 
ding,  furniture  and  cutlery  are  supplied  from  some  unquestioning, 
unending  source,  and  many  of  our  pupils  leave  us  apparently  in 
the  belief  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  continue  in  after-life.  A 
boy,  too,  must  be  saved  from  the  assumption  that,  because  much 
of  the  domestic  work  at  home  or  in  school  is  done  by  women  folk, 
it  is  unmanly  for  him  to  lend  a  hand  in  these  things;  and,  of 
course,  from  the  further  assumption  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
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to  consider  the  convenience  of  those  who  perform  domestic 
tasks.” 

“  No  new  constructional  toy  should  come  on  the  market  with¬ 
out  its  possibilities  being-  considered  by  handwork  teachers  of 
blind  children.  There  is  something  in  the  newest  from  Wool- 
worth’s  that  is  missing  in  “  Techano,  ”  or  some  other  aristocrat 
of  the  constructional  world,  if  only  because  patent  difficulties  pro¬ 
duce  ingenious  makeshifts,  which  may  be  better  for  blind  children 
than  the  accepted  methods.” 

“  On  the  out-of-school  life  of  a  residential  school  I  have 
nothing  to  say  here,  save  that  were  it  possible  to  start  from  the 
beginning,  cottage  homes  with  their  families  of  6  to  io  children 
of  both  sexes,  ranging  from  6  years  to-  18,  are  a  much  better 
approximation  to  a  healthy  home  than  is  either  the  school  with 
its  dormitories  and  playrooms,  or,  for  blind  children,  the  ordin¬ 
ary  homes  from  which  they  come.” 

A  number  of  Aunt  Sallies  are  knocked  down,  but  the  paper  is 
a  splendid  one  for  those  whose  minds,  free  from  the  trammels  of 
convention,  are  ever  open  to  accept  fresh  suggestions  and  ideas. 


THE  BRAILLE  NOTATION  OF  LATIN  PLAINSONG. 

In  Braille,  5  francs;  in  blackprint,  20  francs  and  30  francs. 

Brother  Ludovic,  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  at  Brussels,  has  sent  to  the  Editor  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  specimen  sheets  of  a  new  work  entitled  The  Braille  Notation 
of  Latin  Plains ong. 

This  system  of  plainsong  notation  has  been  devised  by  the 
brethren  of  Woluwe,  St.  Lambert,  Belgium,  and  is  to  be  published 
in  black  print  and  Braille,  having  received  the  warm  approval  of 
the  highest  and  most  learned  authorities  on  ancient  religious 
music. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  blind  organists  and  singers,  aiding 
them  to  decipher  with  ease  Gregorian  chants  and  music  of  the 
Liturgy. 

The  black  print  edition  enables  seeing  teachers  to  teach  blind 
musicians.  It  is  most  helpful  to  copyists  and  interesting  to  other 
musicians  and  students  of  plainsong. 
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EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 

A  well-attended  meeting-  of  the  Executive  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  College,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Saturday,  the  23rd 
October. 

Correspondence. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Educational  Research  Council 
stating  that  owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  project  had  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

An  application  from  Mr.  Stevens  for  recognition  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  course  which  he  intends  to  hold  for  home  teachers  in 
the  spring  of  1938  was  granted. 

National  Council. 

It  was  reported  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
National  Bodies  the  following  resolution  had  been  unanimously 
agreed  to  and  forwarded  to  the  joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  : — 

That,  as  neither  the  proposed  scheme  of  national  reorganiz¬ 
ation  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  nor  the 
scheme  for  a  National  Council  of  Blind  Welfare  has 
proved  generally  acceptable,  and  in  order  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  consequent  dislocation  of  work  for  the  blind, 
it  is  urged  that  both  schemes  shall  be  held  in  abeyance 
for  a  period,  in  the  hope  that  an  agreed  scheme  may 
later  on  be  arrived  at. 

Council  of  Conference  of  Educational  Associations . 

It  was  reported  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
College  to  hold  one  meeting  during  the  annual  conference  of 
Educational  Associations  at  University  College,  London,  and  that 
the  date  and  hour  fixed  for  this  meeting  was  Thursday,  the  6th 
January,  1938,  from  2  to  4-30  p.m.  Members  were  urged  to 
make  this  fixture  widely  known,  in  order  that  as  large  a  muster 
as  possible  would  be  secured. 

Resignation  of  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stone  resigning  his 
position  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  College.  This  was  accepted 
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with  great  regret,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  record  on 
the  minutes  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  College  for  his  long  and 
valued  service. 

Mr.  Stone  had  been  associated  with  the  College  since  its  early 
days  and  had  taken  a  leading  part  both  in  its  general  delibera¬ 
tions  and  in  the  detailed  work  of  its  examination  boards.  His 
educational  knowledge  and  wide  experience  had  been  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  to  the  College.  The  Executive  deplore  the  necessity 
for  his  resignation  and  realize  that  they  will  sorely  miss  his 
genial  personality  and  weighty  influence  at  their  gatherings. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  Mr.  Stone  be  invited  to  be  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  College. 

Appointment  of  Secretary . 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of 
having  two  secretarial  officers. 

Mr.  Evans  moved  and  Mr.  Anderson  seconded  a  motion  that 
the  offices  be  kept  distinct  and  that  a  new  Secretary  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Anderson  considered  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  a  Secretary  who  was  not  resident  in  London,  and  Mr.  Evans 
thought  that  the  Registrar  should  limit  his  concern  to  examination 
business. 

Mr.  Stevens  moved  an  amendment  and  Mr.  Tate  seconded  that 
the  posts  of  Registrar  and  Secretary  be  amalgamated.  On  being 
put  to  the  vote  the  amendment  was  carried. 

On  being  put  to  the  meeting  as  a  substantive  proposal  it  was 
again  carried,  and  Dr.  Ritchie  was  asked  to  combine  the  duties 
of  Secretary  with  those  of  Registrar. 

Finance. 

The  Registrar  reported  that  the  bank  balance  was  extremely 
low  and  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  securing  additional  Members, 
as  this  was  almost  the  only  way  open  to  them  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  College.  He  asked  that  Members  who  could  get 
their  expenses  from  their  own  Institutions  should  do  so  as  far 
as  possible.  He  added  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  claims 
for  expenses  could  be  submitted  immediately  after  they  had  been 
incurred. 

Report  of  Boards  of  Examiners . 

(a)  Craft  Instructors.  Mr.  Symes  submitted  the  following  re¬ 
port,  which  was  adopted  : — 

“  The  ninth  Craft  Instructors’  Examination  was  held  on  the 
19th,  20th  and  2 1  st  October,  1937. 
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“  Thanks  are  extended  to  the  Council  of  the  School  at 
Swiss  Cottage  for  the  use  of  premises  and  to  the  following  co¬ 
opted  examiners  :  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Saunders,  Miss  Radford, 

Mr.  Nash. 

“  Eight  candidates  entered,  two  were  re-entrants;  six  of  these 
presented  themselves — two  women  and  four  men. 

“  One  each  sat  for  flat  machine  knitting,  circular  machine 
knitting,  light  basket  making,  and  three  basket  making.  All 
candidates  passed  general  education,  braille  reading  and  dicta¬ 
tion  and  deaf  manual.  While  in  the  schemes  of  work  presented  all 
reached  the  pass  mark,  most  of  them  were  too  wordy.  No 
candidate  excelled  in  ability  as  a  teacher;  however,  good,  sound 
teaching  was  given  and  all  passed. 

“  The  papers  on  crafts  were  quite  well  done,  but  here  again 
the  tendency  to  ramble  was  manifest. 

“  The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  examination  was  a  distinct 
step  forward  in  the  matter  of  craftsmanship,  the  practical  tests 
approximating  to  the  standard  of  the  specimen  work.  In  two 
cases  higher  marks  were  gained  for  the  test  than  for  the  work 
submitted. 

“  Five  candidates  gained  the  certificate,  the  one  failure  being 
in  flat  machine  knitting.” 

(b)  Home  Teachers.  Mr.  Stevens  reported  that  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  the  previous  evening  a  discussion  had  taken  place  on  the 
Handbook.  There  was  only  six  months’  supply  left,  and  so  a 
sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Siddall  and  Cormack,  the 
Registrar  and  himself,  had  been  appointed  to  take  in  hand  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition.  The  Branches  were  also  to  be  asked 
to  make  the  Handbook  the  subject  of  their  next  discussions  and 
to  report  to  him  any  suggestions  which  they  might  wish  to  offer. 

The  Executive  accepted  this  report  and  adopted  the  Board  of 
Examiners’  recommendation  that  Mr.  Cormack  be  added  as  an 
Examiner. 

(c)  School  Teachers.  Miss  Falconer  reported  that  the  Board 
had  met  on  the  previous  evening. 

In  connection  with  physical  training  as  a  subject  of  examina¬ 
tion,  it  had  been  decided  to  invite  Miss  Vulliamy  and  Mrs.  Pegg 
to  join  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting,  so  that  the  retention  or 
otherwise  of  this  subject  should  be  fully  discussed. 

The  Board  recommended  that  the  subject  for  next  year’s 
Eichholz  Medal  be  an  essay  on  The  Blind  Child  during  Holidays. 

Mr.  Getliff  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacancy  on  the 
School  Teachers’  Examination  Board. 
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Reports  from  Branches. 

(a)  Northern  Branch.  It  was  reported  that  the  Northern 
Branch  had  held  a  meeting-  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Preston, 
on  Saturday,  the  3rd  July.  When  reviewing  the  General  and 
Branch  reports  it  was  suggested  that  in  future  Annual  Reports 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  paid  by  each  branch  be  shown.  It  was 
thought  that  such  a  procedure  would  prove  a  useful  incentive  to 
the  members  of  the  various  Branches  to  see  that  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  Branch  was  in  good  standing.  A  resolution  to  this  effect 
was  passed  unanimously  for  the  consideration  of  the  Executive. 

Another  matter  of  importance  was  raised  by  Mr.  Williams 
(now  of  Birmingham).  He  instanced  a  case  where  a  Local  Author¬ 
ity  had  refused  to  pav  the  necessary  fees  for  higher  education. 
After  much  discussion  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Williams,  was  agreed  to  for  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  : — 

That  there  should  be  some  national  scheme  whereby  pupils 
in  our  schools  recommended  for  further  education  should 
be  afforded  equal  opportunities,  irrespective  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  or  Local  Authority  from  which  they  come. 

The  Executive  agreed  to  the  suggestion  with  regard  to  print¬ 
ing  of  Branch  details  in  the  annual  accounts. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Williams’  resolution,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  difficult  cases  was  to  refer  them 
with  full  details  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

( h )  Western  Branch.  It  was  reported  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Western  Branch  had  been  held  at  Exeter  on  Saturday,  the  9th 
October,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

(1)  That  it  is  advisable  that  a  refresher  course  be  held  for 
Home  Teachers,  similar  to  the  one  held  for  School 
Teachers  in  1935. 

(2)  That  Home  Teachers  should  not  be  expected  to — 

(a)  Act  as  agents  for  the  payment  of  domiciliary 
assistance ; 

( h )  Act  as  supervizing  instructors  to  Home  Workers. 

The  almonizing  of  domiciliary  assistance  should 
be  performed  by  a  specially  appointed  person,  and  the 
supervision  of  Home  Workers’  schemes  should  be  done 
by  fully  trained  practical  instructors. 

(3)  In  view  of  a  large  number  of  Home  Teachers  not  in 
pensionable  service,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  investigate  possibilities  for  instituting  comprehen¬ 
sive  pension  schemes  for  all  Home  Teachers. 
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The  question  of  the  refresher  course  and  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  Home  Teachers  were  referred  to 
the  Home  Teachers’  Examination  Board. 

One  or  two  model  pension  schemes  were  quoted  and  Mr. 
Getliff  promised  to  bring  these  to  the  notice  of  the  Western 

Branch. 

New  Members. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  following  be  elected  to 
membership  of  the  College  : — 

Miss  D.  Wilson,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter. 

Mr.  M.  Weekes,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter. 

Miss  Harrison,  Kingsbury  House,  Marlborough. 

Miss  Edye,  15  Rutland  Crescent,  Trowbridge. 

Miss  Cawker,  Goldsborough  Cottage,  Broad  Town, 
Swindon. 

Miss  Anson,  27  Glenmore  Road,  Salisbury. 

Miss  Maris,  6  Devonshire  Place,  Exeter. 

Miss  Wise,  Aileron,  Loddiswell,  South  Devon. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Harvey,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage. 

Mr.  John  Edwards,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 
Mr.  Exley,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Pitt,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Mawer,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Lambe,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Lycett,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Chairman  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  College  in  the 

formation  of  a  Joint  Committee  with  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to 
propose  measures  for  securing  greater  co-operation  between 
Training  and  Trading  Organizations.  This  was  agreed  to  and 
Messrs.  Getliff,  Howard  and  Symes  were  appointed  as  the  College 
representatives. 


NORTH  WALES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Required  :  Resident  Head  Teacher,  “  sighted,”  holding  blind 
Teacher’s  Certificate.  Eight  pupils  in  the  school  at  present. 
Salary  :  £ 120 ,  plus  board,  lodging,  and  laundry. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School,  Russell  Road,  Rhyl. 
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NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  College  will 
be  held  at  the  Thomasson  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf,  Devonshire  Road,  Bolton,  on  Saturday,  13th  November, 
at  2-45  p.m.  I 

The  two  principal  items  on  the  agenda  are  : — 

1 — Suggestions  for  the  proposed  new  edition  of  the  Handook 
for  Home  Teachers. 


2 — Salaries  of  home  teachers — a  national  scale? 

Tea  will  be  served  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Will  all  who 
intend  to  be  present  kindly  notify  the  matron,  Miss  Lees,  not 
later  than  Wednesday,  10th  November? 

The  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Northern  Branch,  Mr.  T. 
L.  Williams,  having  left  Manchester  for  Birmingham,  Miss  L. 
O.  Burges  (Chester)  has  been  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  this 
office. 


THE  ESPERANTO  JUBILEE  CONGRESS  AT  WARSAW, 

August  7th  to  14th. 

By  W.  P.  Merrick. 


It  was  fitting  that  this  year’s  Congress  should  be  in  Warsaw, 
for  there,  just  fifty  years  ago,  Esperanto  was  given  to  the  world 
in  little  booklets  in  several  languages,  and  there  its  creator,  Dr. 
Zamenhof,  lived  for  many  years  and  lies  buried.  Despite  the  long 
journey  for  us  in  Western  Europe  and  the  law  prohibiting  Ger¬ 
mans  from  participating  in  international  movements,  more  than 
a  thousand  Esperantists  from  the  world  over  were  present ;  more 
remarkable  still,  106  of  these  were  blind,  48  of  whom  came  from 
thirteen  countries  other  than  Poland.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
warm  hospitality  of  our  Polish  friends.  For  many  months  our 
host  and  hostess,  Captain  Jan  Silhan  and  his  devoted  wife,  had 
planned  and  worked  to  make  our  week’s  stay  as  comfortable  and 
interesting  as  possible.  They  had  secured  for  our  headquarters 
a  state  institution  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  near  the  Parliament 
House,  containing  a  large  hall  for  our  meetings  and  concert,  free 
sleeping  accommodation  for  those  who  needed  it,  and  a  pleasant 
garden  in  which,  the  weather  being  perfect,  we  took  all  our  meals, 
and  could  chat  at  will  with  our  friends  old  and  new.  A  smart 
group  of  boy  scouts  effectively  supplemented  the  guides.  The 
catering  was  in  the  hands  of  the  kindliest  of  matrons,  who  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  many  toothsome  dishes  that  we  should  not  have 
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dared  to  order  at  a  restaurant,  and  whose  one  regret  was  that  we 
were  not  born  with  a  wolf  inside  us  ! 

But  there  was  another  side  to  our  blind  Congress.  In  Warsaw, 
and  that  part  of  Poland  formerly  under  Russian  rule,  education 
has  never  been  compulsory  for  the  blind.  Up  to  1905  much  good 
work  had  been  done  by  voluntary  institutions,  but  the  political 
troubles  which  ended  in  the  birth  of  national  independence  and  the 
poverty  of  the  country  since  the  war  had  diverted  public  interest 
and  support.  Two  officers,  blinded  in  the  war,  Major  Edward 
Wagner,  an  active  member  of  the  Polish  Parliament,  and  his 
friend,  Captain  Silhan,  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
the  blind.  Surely,  they  thought,  the  presence  of  so  many  capable 
blind  visitors  from  abroad,  if  known,  should  help  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  at  home.  The  Mass, 
celebrated  on  Sunday  morning  by  a  blind  priest,  Father  Agnello, 
from  Belgium,  who  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  in  Esperanto; 
the  concert  given  by  blind  musicians  from  several  countries, 
much  of  which  was  broadcast  from  the  Polish  station ;  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  meetings,  where  state  aid  and  other  matters  were 
discussed,  were  attended  by  outsiders,  Esperantists  and  others 
interested  in  blind  welfare.  Official  representatives  from  the 
Polish  social  and  foreign  ministries,  important  educationalists 
and  others  were  also  present,  and  the  proceedings  were  fully 
reported  in  the  Polish  newspapers.  During  the  week,  interesting 
papers  on  such  subjects  as  the  Polish  institution  for  preparing 
teachers  for  “  special  schools,”  mathematical  symbols  for  the 
blind,  compensation  for  blindness,  and  scouting,  were  read  and 
discussed.  Mr.  Lochhead’s  article,  translated  from  a  former 
issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  drew  from  teachers  of  blind 
schools  in  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
instances  of  the  help  their  schools  have  recently  received  from 
contact  with  seeing  scouts  and  girl  guides. 

One  afternoon  we  were  taken  in  motor  buses  to  a  fine  large 
institution  for  the  blind,  right  out  in  the  country,  amid  fir  trees 
and  heath,  “  Laski,”  I  think  is  its  name,  where  we  found 
thriving  blind  infants,  eager  school  children,  and  aged  blind 
folk,  for  all  of  whom  it  provided.  We  were  very  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  sisters-in-charge,  some  of  whom  were  blind.  One 
of  the  pupils,  a  boy  of  about  12  who  played  to  us,  is  evidently  a 
budding  musician  of  the  first  order.  Handwriting,  gardening 
and  other  things  likely  to  be  useful  in  later  life  are  carefully 
taught,  and'  we  noticed  that  the  sisters  did  braille  printing  with 
paper  plates  reinforced  with  some  kind  of  gum  to  fill  in  the  holes. 
We  gathered  that  music  is.  the  profession  most  readily  open  to 
the  blind  in  Poland. 

How  much  the  value  of  our  international  movement  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Polish  Government  was  stressed  by  its  award  of  a 
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great  honour,  the  order  “  Polonia  Restituta  ”  to  Mr.  Harald 
Thilander,  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  all  others  to  promote 
it.  Such  recognition  is  given  only  to  those  who  have  rendered 
signal  service  to  humanity.  It  comes  at  a  most  apposite  time, 
for  on  October  25th  Mr.  Thilander  will  reach  his  sixtieth  birthday, 
a  great  occasion  in  Sweden  for  congratulations  and  presents. 

Next  year  the  Esperanto  Congress  will  be  in  London.  It 
would  be  glorious  if  we  could  offer  our  foreign  guests  similar 
hospitality  and  send  them  home  encouraged  to  carry  on  their 
work  for  their  blind  fellow-countrymen.  For  abroad,  as  formerly 
in  England,  it  is  the  blind  themselves  who  initiate  the  chief  ser¬ 
vices  from  which  they  benefit. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY— XIX. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

I — Summary. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
“  School  Geography.”  Covering,  as  they  have  done,  a  period  of 
over  two  years,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  summarized  in 
some  concise  form  and  some  logical  conclusion  drawn  from  them. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  summarize  them  in  their  natural  groups, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  this  plan  I  have  drawn  up  a  table  showing 
the  grouping  and  reference  number  to  each  article. 

Table  X — The  Summary  in  Tabular  Form. 


Group  I — Introductory.  The  Science  of  Geography  and  its  place 
in  the  Curriculum  of  Schools  for  Blind  Children. 


Article 


I 

II 

III 


Geography,  geographers  and  teachers  of  geography. 
The  selection  of  method,  material  and  equipment. 

A  scheme  of  work  for  use  in  schools  for  blind  children. 


Group  II — The  Principles  of  Geography  as  applied  to  Schools  for 

Blind  Children. 


Article  IV 

The  climatic  basis  of  geography. 

V 

The  structural  basis  of  geography. 

VI 

Biological  and  human  geography,  mathematical  geog¬ 
raphy  and  cartography. 
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Group  III — The  British  Isles. 

Article  VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

The  textbook :  A  Geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  natural  regions  of  England  and  Wales — Map  Study. 
First  Lessons. 

The  Home  Region 

The  North  of  England. 

England  and  Wales  south  of  the  Pennines. 
The  unification  of,  the  natural  regions. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Group  IV — World  Geography  throughout  the  School. 

Article  XVI 

XVII 

World  geography  in  Cycles  I  and  II. 

World  geography  in  Cycles  III  and  IV. 

Group  V — Regional  Geography  in  the  Senior  School. 

Article  XVIII 

Regional  geography  in  Cycles  III  and  IV. 

Article  XIX 

Summary  and  conclusion. 

Group  1 — Introductory.  The  Science  of  Geography  and  its  place 
in  the  Curriculum  of  Schools  for  Blind  Children. 

This  group  of  articles  formed  an  introduction  to  the  whole 
series.  We  defined  the  science  of  geography,  geographers,  and 
teachers  of  geography.  We  then  proceeded  to  define  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  “  geography  ”  as  applied  to  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  taking  as  our  guide  the  Suggestions  for  Teachers  and  the 
Hadow  Report.  From  this  we  deduced  what  it  was  possible  to 
teach  in  our  own  special  schools.  We  decided  that  geography  for 
the  blind  was  a  social  science,  and  accordingly  we  drew  up  a 
scheme  covering  a  period  of  eight  years  which  could  be  under¬ 
taken  in  our  schools.  The  subsequent  articles  were  natural  de¬ 
velopments  from  this  group. 

Geography  we  defined  as  “  the  science  which  studies  the  earth 
in  relation  to  man,”  or,  “  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man 
the  geographer  as  the  man  who  collects  information  from  various 
sources  and  from  them  makes  his  deductions  which  constitute  the 
science  of  geography ;  the  teacher  of  geography  takes  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  by  the  geographer,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  special 
knowledge  of  teaching  selects  what  is  most  essential  for  his 
scholars  to  know  and  the  best  methods  of  imparting  this  know¬ 
ledge  to  them.  We  concluded  that  it  was  advisable  to  place  the 
school  geography  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist. 

We  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  various  methods  of  teaching 
geography,  and  demonstrated  that  the  most  successful  was  the 
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regional  method — the  studying  of  a  country  region  by  region. 
When  all  had  been  studied  they  were  unified  by  revision.  This 
method  we  stated  could  be  adapted  to  meet  other  branches  of 
geography,  such  as  the  great  climatic  regions  of  the  world. 

The  arguments  which  led  to  this  conclusion  were  :  (i)  that 
the  blind  person  using  a  map  of  a  country  for  the  first  time  does 
not  see  it  as  a  whole.  He  has  to  learn  it  piece  by  piece.  If  he 
has  to  master  the  map  in  this  way  why  should  he  not  learn  the 
geography  at  the  same  time?  (2)  The  blind  person  judges  the 
position  of  a  place  by  its  relation  to  its  surroundings.  He 
“  moves  ”  from  point  to  point.  This  movement  and  finding  by 
relative  position  we  termed  the  “  Movement  Factor.”  The  state¬ 
ments  it  implies  are  now  universally  accepted. 

The  equipment  necessary  to  teach  our  subject  was,  we  decided  : 

(1)  three  or  four  12-inch  terrestrial  globes,  specially  prepared  for 

the  blind  by  the  N.I.B.  ; 

(2)  papier  rnache  maps  of  England  and  Wales; 

(3)  Boyle  maps  and  guides  of  each  of  the  countries  of  the  British 

Isles,  the  continents,  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
others  as  required ; 

(4)  models  and  specimens  for  illustrating  lessons. 

Our  comparison  of  the  Suggestions  (1929  edition)  and  the 
Hadow  Report  is  now  out  of  date,  as  the  1937  edition  of  the 
Suggestions  incorporates  the  findings  of  the  Hadow  Report.  In 
the  main,  however,  our  plan  remains  unchanged.  We  arranged 
for  four  classes  (as  we  have  in  Leeds),  each  covering  a  period  of 
two  years.  As  class  moves  occur  annually,  we  arranged  the 
lessons  to  run  in  cycles.  Cycles  I  and  II,  together  correspond  to 
the  junior  school,  and  III  and  IV  to  the  senior.  Table  XI  is  a 
summary  of  the  scheme  ;  full  details  are  in  Article  III. 


Table  XI — The  Scheme  in  Relation  to  the  new  Suggestions. 


The  Junior 
School 

Cycle  I 
(Ages  8 — 10) 

Stories  of  life  in  other  lands,  articles 
of  food  and  clothing. 

Cycle  II 
(Ages  10 — 12) 

Regional  study  of  the  British  Isles. 
Stories  of  industries,  etc.  Globe  study. 

The  Senior 

Cycle  III 

Regional  geography  :  Europe. 

School 

(Ages  12 — 14) 

World :  mainly  climatic. 

Cycle  IV 

Regional  :  broadcast. 

(Ages  14 — 16) 

General  :  the  news,  etc. 

Group  II — The  Principles  of  Geography  as  applied  to  Schools 

for  the  Blind. 

This  group  of  articles  was  an  amplification  of  our  definition 
of  the  science  of  geography.  We  discussed  the  various  principles 
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which  constitute  the  basis  of  modern  geography  and  how  far  they 
could  be  applied  in  our  schools.  Our  conclusions  are  indicated  in 
tabular  form  below. 


Table  XII — The  Principles  of  Geography. 


The  climatic  basis 

Most  suited  to  our  needs. 

The  structural  basis 

An  interesting  study.  Not  suitable  for  a  course  of 
lessons,  but  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
regional  geography. 

Biological  and 
human  geography 

A  natural  development  from  the  preceding  principles. 

Mathematical 

Beyond  very  elementary  calculations  is  of  very 

geography 

little  value  for  our  purposes. 

Cartography 

Of  no  value  to  us,  beyond  a  very  elementary  idea 
of  how  maps  are  made. 

Group  III — The  British  Isles. 

Here  we  fully  illustrated  the  regional  method  of  teaching 
geography  to  the  blind.  We  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  use 
of  the  map,  as  this  was  our  chief  difficulty,  geographical  facts 
.being  always  obtainable  from  the  textbook. 

Group  IV — The  Scheme  of  World  Geography  throughout  the 

School. 

In  this  section  we  considered  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  g'eography  in  relation  to  our  actual  course  of  lessons.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  of  all  the  bases  of  geography,  the  climatic  basis 
was  the  most  suitable.  We  urged,  therefore,  that  the  teacher 
himself  should  master  the  principal  climatic  types  and  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  and  formulate  his  scheme  accordingly.  This 
should  commence  as  early  as  Cycle  I,  when  giving  stories  of  life 
in  other  lands.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  human  geography  the 
stories  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing  can  be  correlated  through 
the  general  knowledge  period. 

Cycle  II  continues  the  work.  Globe  study  is  introduced  and 
the  stories  of  Cycle  I  become  associated  with  definite  places. 
The  stories  of  the  staple  industries  are  given  as  occasion  demands, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principal  geography  of  Cycle 
II  is  the  regional  study  of  the  British  Isles. 

This  concludes  the  scheme  of  world  geography  for  Cycles  1 
and  II,  and  if  we  couple  with  it  the  regional  study  of  the  British 
Isles  we  complete  the  whole  scheme  for  what  corresponds  to  the 
junior  school  of  the  Hadow  Report  and  the  new  Suggestions. 
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In  Cycle  III  a  more  advanced  study  of  the  climatic  basis  was 
advocated,  and  the  value  of  being  able  to  apply  it  to  regional 
studies  in  Cycle  IV  was  demonstrated.  General  geography  in 
Cycle  IV  we  suggested  could  be  based  on  the  news  and  current 
important  events. 

Group  V — Regional  Geography  in  the  Senior  School. 

A  ' 

In  this  one  article  we  showed  how  the  regional  method  of 
dealing  with  the  British  Isles  could  be  applied  to  other  countries 
and  the  continents.  We  illustrated  how  regional  geography  could 
help  world  geography  in  Cycle  III,  and  how  the  reverse  applied 
in  Cycle  IV.  In  conclusion,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  world 
geography  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  it  is  regional  geography 
alone  which  can  fill  in  the  details.  World  geography  and  regional 
geography  of  Cycles  III  and  IV  complete  the  scheme  for  the  senior 
school. 

II — Conclusion. 

Our  scheme  is  now  worked  out  in  detail.  Throughout  we 
have  assumed  that  we  are  dealing  with  classes  of  totally  blind 
children  of  average  intelligence.  In  actual  practice,  however,  this 
is  not  so.  Besides  our  totally  blind  children  we  have  others  with 
a  little  sight,  some  are  almost  partially  sighted,  and  all  differ  in 
intelligence.  Those  children  whom  we  may  safely  class  as  partially 
blind,  whilst  being  allowed  to  use  what  little  sight  they  have, 
should  be  encouraged  to  find  places  on  the  map  with  their  fingers. 
As  regards  the  partially  sighted,  we  are  hoping  to  explore  the 
scope  of  geography  teaching  for  them  in  the  near  future.  With 
the  varying  degrees  of  intelligence  we  can  only  do  our  best  and 
adapt  the  scheme  accordingly. 

Smaller  schools  of  course  would  not  be  able  to  follow  the  four 
cycles  in  their  entirety,  but  the  division  into  junior  and  senior 
schools  should  make  the  necessary  adjustments  a  simple  matter. 

*  *  *  * 

And  so  my  task  is  done.  I  have  accomplished  what  I  set  out 
to  achieve — a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  our  schools.  I  regret  that  a  few  misprints  have  occurred 
and  that  some  statements  have  been  rather  ambiguous.  For 
these  errors  I  accept  full  responsibility. 

We  are  still  at  work  on  maps  and  a  geography  of  Europe  is 
in  hand.  When  the  moment  arrives  to  make  some  definite 
announcement  I  shall  do  so. 
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REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 


National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Annual  Report,  1936-37. 

This  report  is  always  well  printed,  and  this  year  it  is  better 
than  ever ;  we  know  of  no  report  that  can  approach  it  for  excel¬ 
lency  of  production.  The  matter  is  well  arranged,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  first-rate  and  draw  attention  to  the  vital  points. 
Although  the  work  covers  many  branches,  everything  is  so  well 
arranged  that  even  a  cursory  glance  gives  a  striking  impression 
of  splendid  activity  in  blind  affairs. 

Attention  is  drawn  at  the  beginning  to  the  new  developments, 
which  are  : — • 

(a)  Reorganization  of  braille  production. 

(b)  Talking-book  development. 

(c)  New  apparatus  for  the  blind. 

(d)  New  postal  rates  for  apparatus. 

(e)  Erection  of  school,  journey  centre  and  holiday  home 

for  blind  children. 

(f)  Administration  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

(g)  Establishment  of  Massage  School  and  Clinic  in  one 

building. 

(h)  Publication  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind ,  the  report 

of  the  joint  committee  of  the  College  and  of  the 

National  Institute. 

Not  a  bad  list  of  new  enterprizes  ! 

Similarly,  the  summary  at  the  beginning  of  the  Institute’s 
main  items  of  expenditure  impresses  one  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  task,  e.g.,  “  Produced,  700,00c  braille  books,  etc.  ;  produced, 
81,000  moon  books,  etc.” 

There  are  seventeen  chapters  besides  the  statement  of 
accounts  and  we  find  each  chapter  absorbingly  interesting,  even 
to  us  who  are  in  the  blind  world.  To  those  who  are  merely 
acquainted  with  it,  or  even  not  acquainted  with  it,  the  report 
must  make  a  tremendous  appeal. 

Let  us  quote  from  chapter  2  :  The  Student's  Library  and 
Manuscript  Braille — “  There  is  keen  competition  amongst  the 
transcribers.  Who  will  top  the  list?  Last  year,  Mr.  Knight  took 
first  place,  with  the  record  number  of  46  volumes.  Mrs.  du  Val 
came  second  with  44  volumes.  She  has  usually  headed  the  record, 
although  she  undertakes  some  of  the  most  difficult  work,  and  a 
lady  who  floats  easily  from  Kant,  Descartes  and  Spinoza  to 
maps  for  world  geography,  Venn’s  Empirical  Logic  and  Cinq 
Semaines  en  Ballon  is  to  be  envied  and  congratulated.  Mr. 
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Picard,  who  created  a  record  in  1935,  has,  we  regret  to  say,  been 
handicapped  by  a  long  illness,  but  despite  this  he  secured  third 
place  with  31  volumes.  A  new-comer,  Mr.  Pears,  was  the  fourth, 
with  29  volumes.” 

We  read  in  chapter  5  :  Provision  of  Apparatus  and  Technical 
Research — “  A  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  producing 
a  braille  transcribing  machine  for  use  in  the  home  is  now  in 
sight,  as  experiments  have  shown  that  by  modifying  the  improved 
Stainsby  braille  writing  machine  it  is  possible  to  emboss  a  double 
sheet  of  aluminium  of  sufficient  durability  to  produce  50  copies 
on  paper.”  It  looks  as  though  this  would  be  very  useful  to 
class  teachers. 

Chapter  12  :  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind — informs  us  of 
a  new  deed  of  trust,  and  in  future  the  National  Institute  will 
co-operate  more  closely  with  the  Board  of  Governors  in  the 
administration  of  the  College. 

Everyone  should  have  a  copy  of  this  report. 


Dalvey  Correspondence  College  for  the  Blind. 

Annual  Report,  1937. 

1  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  notice 
of  members  the  excellent  work  of  the  Dalvey  Correspondence 
College  for  the  Blind. 

We  know  how  intelligent  many  of  our  pupils  are,  and  when 
they  have  left  training  classes  we  wonder  whether  some  of  them, 
particularly  those  in  rural  areas,  get  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  mental  pabulum.  We  know  the  good  work  our 
libraries  have  done  in  this  respect,  but  the  Correspondence  Col¬ 
lege  gives  more  definite  instruction  and  provides  courses  of 
lessons  in  English,  short  story  writing,  journalism,  literature, 
history,  logic,  economics,  ethics,  Latin,  French,  German,  Esper¬ 
anto  and  music. 

I  can  pay  personal  tribute  to  the  value  of  these 
courses  in  connection  with  one  of  my  old  pupils  who  lives  in  an 
isolated  area  and,  unfortunately,  is  unemployed.  The  College 
has  saved  him  from  the  depths  of  despair  and  he  has  written  to 
me  several  times  in  praise  of  the  courses.  They  are  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  blind  persons  who  are  over  school  age,  and 
are  issued  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  those  used  by  any  cor¬ 
respondence  college  for  the  seeing.  One  student  this  year  ob¬ 
tained  a  pass  in  the  London  matriculation  examination. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  training 
in  short  story  writing  and  journalism,  as  we  feel  that  this  offers 
considerable  scope  to  our  old  pupils.  However,  the  real  aim  of 
the  College  is  not  examinations,  or  merely  journalistic  success, 
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but  as  the  report  states  :  “  Rather  to  bring-  some  measure  of 
joy  into  lonely  lives ;  to  broaden  the1  outlook  and  widen  the 
interests  of  many  an  isolated  person.” 

The  Colleg-e  notw  undertakes  the  publication  of  a  literary 
quarterly  in  Braille,  The  Pioneer,  which  contains  articles  and  short 
stories  from  various  types  of  periodicals,  intended  to  acquaint 
the  readers  of  the  kind  of  work  likely  to  be  accepted  by  their 
editors.  Literary  competitions  are  also  a  feature  of  The  Pioneer. 

The  courses  are  issued  free  of  charg-e,  but  students  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  are  invited  to  make  some  contribution  to  the 
funds.  We  commend  the  Colleg-e  to  our  members.  We  congratu¬ 
late  the  hon.  secretary,  Miss  Grant,  on  a  splendid  piece  of  pioneer 
work.  We  wish  her  every  success,  feeling-  sure  that  it  is  going 
to  do  much  good  among  the  blind. 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham. 

93RD  Annual  Report. 

The  report  takes  its  usual  form,  but  there  is  an  inset  of  a 
schedule  showing  the  age  groups  of  the  blind  in  Nottingham 
city,  Nottingham  county  and  Derby  county  area. 

The  report  places  on  record  keen  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
services  of  Mr.  Miles  Priestley,  who  retired  in  June. 

Sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  ,£31,551  8s.  6d.,  including 
^2,653  18s.  1  id.  from  home  workers’  sales. 

We  express  to  the  new  secretary,  Mr.  i\.  C.  V.  Thomas,  all 
good  wishes. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

37TH  Annual  Report. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  this  report.  One  can  feel  that 
the  Society  is  keen  to  obtain  for  the  blind  everything  possible. 

There  are  1,567  cases  on  the  register,  78%  of  whom  come 
under  the  heading  of  unemployable.  There  are  16  home  teach¬ 
ers  and  another  is  to  be  appointed  shortly. 

The  social  centre  gatherings,  eight  in  all,  which  are  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  Society’s  area,  are  a  great  source  of  en¬ 
joyment  and  a  high  record  of  attendance  has  been  maintained. 
The  social  centres’  annual  summer  excursions  to  the  seaside  have 
proved  most  happy  and  successful  outings.  At  each  centre 
there  was  also  a  Christmas  party.  The  report  states  that  these 
parties  continue  to  get  bigger  and  better  each  year.  Stretford 
social  centre  won  the  shield  in  the  annual  bulb  growing  competi¬ 
tion,  Ardwick  social  centre  won  the  domino  league  competition, 
and  the  Peel  Green  centre  won  the  sports  competition. 
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There  are  ten  handicraft  classes  organized  by  the  society  in 
pastime  occupations  and  braille  and  moon  type.  Since  Christmas 
a  keep-fit  class  has  been  run  for  blind  girls. 

The  four  homes  for  the  blind  at  Pendleton  have  been  well 
appreciated  during  the  year,  whilst  at  the  Society’s  home,  South- 
port,  463  visitors  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  holiday. 

During  the  summer  a  new  publicity  film  was  taken. 


Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

50TH  Annual  Report. 

The  good  paper,  printing  and  photographs  of  this  report 
always  evoke  our  admiration. 

We  regret  to  read  the  paragraph  :  “  On  account  of  our  de¬ 
creased  income  and  increased  cost  of  living  we  have  been  unable 
to  offer  our  teachers  the  increment  which  they  have  justly 
earned.” 

The  school  is  very  much  alive  and  up-to-date — e.g. ,  this 
paragraph  :  “  The  teaching  of  radio  theory  and  practice  for  the 
blind  was  given  an  experimental  trial  during  the  past  season, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Steining,  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  including  the  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Approxi¬ 
mately  30  pupils  of  the  high  school  age  took  part  in  the  project.” 

A  feature  which  might  be  copied  is  the  inclusion  of  the  high 
school  year  book,  which  corresponds  with  our  school  magazines. 
Photographs  are  given  of  the  class  of  1937,  with  a  thumbnail 
resume  of  their  activities.  There  are  also  thumbnail  sketches  of 
some  of  the  leading  characters.  Here  is  one  :  “  M.D.N.,  the 
most  dignified  of  all  the  dignified  seniors.  This  righteous  fellow 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  rest  of  us.  Although  he  has 
just  completed  high  school,  he  has  an  M.D.  to  his  name.  Mel¬ 
ville  is  a  rising  psychologist,  standing  over  six  feet  tall.  With 
those  long  arms  of  his  there  is  no  telling  to  what  height  he  will 
reach.” 


Union  of  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Report  of  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Association  carried  a  resolution 
urging  that  only  qualified  ophthalmic  surgeons  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  examination  of  the  eyesight  of  the  insured 
population.  The  Union  considered  that  any  measure  that  may 
encourage  in  the  minds  of  the  insured  public  the  belief  that  an 
examination  of  the  eyes  by  an  optician  is  equal  with  that  of  an 
ophthalmic  medical  practitioner  is  very  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
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The  Union,  therefore,  hope  that  a  modification  of  the  regulations 
will  be  made  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  discussing  the  deaf-blind,  the  value  of  the  wall  chart, 
having  on  it  the  manual  alphabet,  was  advocated. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  Director  of  the  New  Zealand  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  addressed  the  meeting  at  luncheon  on  “  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  New  Zealand.”  In  the  afternoon  session  Dr. 
Ritchie  gave  an  address  on  “  Possible  Amendments  or  Improve¬ 
ments  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act.”  We  commend  this  paper  to 
our  members. 

Union  of  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Annual  Report,  1937. 

In  order  to  secure  the  continuity  of  the  work  of  the  Union 
pending  any  arrangements  which  may  be  made  to  transfer  its 
functions,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  on 
24th  March,  1937  :  “  That  financial  provision  be  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  Union,  if  necessary,  for  a  year,  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  contributions,  paid  quarterly,  and  subject  to  periodic 
review  during  the  time.” 

The  Union  compiled  a  report,  based  on  information  supplied 
by  the  Counties  Associations,  regarding  the  treatment  of  difficult 
cases,  including  the  total  number  of  notifications  of  criminal 
proceedings  amongst  blind  persons  since  November,  1932.  This 
was  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  in  1936,  and  submitted  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  at  the  end  of  that  month. 

Macgregor  Competition. — The  subject  recommended  for  1937 
and  adopted  by  the  Union  was  “  The  better  care  of  the  aged  and 
of  the  incapable  blind.” 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  state  that  their 
1936  report  was  widely  circulated  and  was  well  reviewed 
in  the  press  and  a  number  of  other  journals  and  aroused  consid¬ 
erable  interest  both  in  this  and  other  countries. 

It  was  decided  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  Cloth 
Workers’  Company  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for 
continued  financial  support. 

Reports  follow  from  each  of  the  associations,  most  of  which 
have  already  been  reviewed,  and  the  report  concludes  with  regi¬ 
stration  statistics. 

Sheffield  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department. 

Annual  Report,  1937. 

There  are  804  on  the  register — 184  in  schools,  workshops  and 
institutions,  and  620  outside  institutions. 
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Employment. — The  total  sales  were  11,286,  an  increase  of 
^203  over  the  preceding  year.  These  are  the  highest  figures 
yet  reported. 

The  “  Buy  from  the  Blind  Guild  ”  has  been  continued  through 
the  year.  £315  worth  of  tickets  have  been  sold. 

There  is  a  table  which  shows  the  average  weekly  piece  rate 
earnings  (augmented)  when  fully  employed  during  the  last  four 
years.  We  quote  from  the  year  1937.  Baskets,  £ 1  os.  8d. 
Brushes  (pan),  £ 1  12s.  5d.  Brushes  (drawn),  £1  os.  yd.  Mats, 
£ 2  is.  gd.  Women’s,  13/ 1.  This  seems  a  high  average. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  social  service.  The 
handicraft  classes  seem  very  popular.  The  dramatic  and  choral 
society  is  going  strong,  whilst  the  brass  band  had  a  successful 
year  with  a  fair  number  of  engagements. 


Sheffield  and  District  Voluntary  Committee  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Annual  Report,  1937. 

During  the  year  the  Committee’s  activities  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  provision  of  convalescent  holidays  for  suitable  blind 
persons,  the  other  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  being 
provided  for  by  the  Sheffield  City  Council.  When  convalescent 
holidays  are  given,  the  general  practice  of  the  committee  is  to 
pay  the  necessary  railway  fare  and  make  a  small  allowance  for 
pocket  money.  The  sum  of  ^103  is.  6d.  was  spent  in  grants 
to  blind  persons,  or  other  services  directly  for  their  benefit. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

A  Link  with  the  Beginnings  of  Braille  Printing. — Mr.  George 
Duncan,  foreman  of  the  printing  department  of  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  retired  on  30th  September,  after  forty-seven 
years’  connection  with  that  department.  His  many  friends  at 
Craigmillar  recorded  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Duncan  and  his 
work  by  presenting  him  with  a  handsome  chiming  clock.  In 
acknowledging  this  gift  Mr.  Duncan  took  his  hearers  back  to 
the  year  1890  and  the  early  days  of  the  braille  press  at  Craig¬ 
millar.  He  recalled  that  his  blind  contemporaries  regarded  the 
scheme  as  a  wild-cat  venture  and  thought  he  was  risking  his 
future  livelihood.  Mr.  Duncan  then  made  a  survey  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  printing  department,  mentioning  some  landmarks 
such  as  the  first  issue  of  Hora  Jucunda,  and  ending  with  reference 
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to  its  present  activities,  which  keep  a  staff  of  over  twenty  (with 
one  exception,  all  blind  or  partially-blind  men  and  women)  in 
constant  employment.  Throughout  this  modest  account,  his 
audience  could  feel  his  pride  in  the  achievement  and  his  regret  at 
parting.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Duncan  stated  that  the  department 
would  celebrate  its  jubilee  on  February  9th,  1940,  and  suggested 
to  Mr.  Anderson  that  the  obvious  way  to  mark  this  jubilee  was  to 
build  entirely  new  premises  for  the  department. 

Summer  Holidays  for  Blind  School  Children . — The  question  of 
holidays  for  blind  school  children  who  have  no  homes,  or  unsuit¬ 
able  homes,  has  long  been  a  difficulty  for  school  authorities.  This 
summer  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  inaugurated  a 
scheme  which  it  is  hoped  will  become  a  permanent  arrangement. 
A  house  was  rented  at  Dunbar  for  the  period  of  the  summer  holi¬ 
days,  and  ten  pupils  spent  an  enjoyable  time  there  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  fresh  air  and  freedom.  The  healthy  condition  of  the 
children  at  the  end  of  the  period  amply  justified  the  expense  and 
the  trouble  of  organizing  the  holiday. 

Scout  Camp. — The  77th  Edinburgh  (blind)  troop  was  in  camp 
near  Peebles  from  September  15th  to  21st.  There  were  thirty- 
six  in  camp  during  the  week-end,  and  as  usual  it  was  run 
without  any  outside  assistance. 

Blind  Children  Broadcasting. — On  September  23rd  an  appeal 
was  made  during  “  The  Children’s  Hour  ”  for  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  and  some  thirty  of  the  children  took  part  in 
the  broadcast.  The  programme  consisted  of  two  items  by  the 
percussion  band,  two  songs  by  the  older  girls,  and  an  informal 
chat  about  camping  by  three  scouts  just  back  from  camp.  The 
children  were  very  interested  in  their  visit  to  Broadcasting  House, 
Edinburgh,  asked  many  questions  about  the  arrangements  of  the 
microphones,  etc.,  and  came  home  with  much  inside  information. 
They  also  liked  meeting  Christine  and  Kathleen,  whose  voices 
they  had  so  often  heard  over  the  air. 

Two  Sports  Contests. — School  sports  were  held  at  Craigmillar 
at  the  beginning  of  July  on  a  grand  scale.  Boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages  took  part  in  a  varied  programme,  which  lasted  two  days. 
Mr.  Kearney  insisted  on  braille  programmes,  and  a  booklet  was 
printed,  giving  events,  heats  and  names.  Each  competitor  had 
a  copy,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  programme  was  carried 
through  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  possession  of  these 
individual  programmes. 

Arising  from  the  success  of  this  venture,  another  sports  con¬ 
test  took  place  on  Saturdays,  October  2nd  and  9th,  between  the 
employees  of  the  workshops  at  Gillespie  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  and 
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the  pupils  and  staff  of  Craigmillar  and  the  printing-  department. 
The  contest  was  thoroughly  enjoyable  throughout  and  Gillespie 
Crescent  won  by  the  small  margin  of  eleven  points.  This  will 
probably  become  an  annual  event. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  BRAILLE. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Review  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Braille  is  traced.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  year  1837,  the  Royal  Institution  issued  their  first  braille 
volume.  It  was  a  Short  History  of  France,  intended  to  be  used 
in  the  schoolroom  as  a  trial  of  this  new  method. 

From  1784  Valentin  Hauy  had  been  experimenting  in  relief 
impressions  on  specially  prepared  paper,  but  it  was  Charles 
Barbier  who,  in  1819,  invented  the  system  of  puncturing  out  the 
letters  in  the  form  of  dots,  and  Louis  Braille  took  the  idea  as  the 
basis  of  his  method.  In  1829  the  first  edition  of  the  method 
appeared,  and  Braille  did  not  forget  to  acknowledge  in  the  preface 
to  this  volume  his  indebtedness  to  Barbier.  In  1834  this  first 
edition  was  on  view  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition.  It  appears  that 
in  1832  Hay  ter  produced  the  first  braille  book  in  English,  a 
Geography  of  Asia.  However,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack 
of  funds  for  production,  and  from  1837  to  1849  only  musical  works 
were  produced  in  Braille,  the  words  and  fingering  being  in  lineal 
characters. 

In  1849  a  teacher  at  the  Institution  conceived  the  idea  of 
hammering  out  the  dots  on  a  thin  sheet  of  copper,  thus  intro¬ 
ducing  the  first  stage  of  stereotype.  At  this  time  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Brazil  wished  to  install  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  supplied  the  much-needed  funds  for  producing 
braille  books.  The  type  system  was  chosen,  and  this  explains 
the  fact  that  the  first  books  written  from  this  new  type  were 
school  books  in  Portuguese.  For  about  forty  years  many  books 
were  produced  in  France  from  this  type. 

In  1892,  Hall,  of  Chicago,  invented  a  stereotype  machine, 
and  from  1895  this  method  rapidly  found  favour,  and  everywhere 
replaced  the  old  type  printing,  even  in  France. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  production  of  Braille  still  remains 
expensive,  but  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  friends,  these  books 
are  sold  greatly  under  cost,  or  even  produced  gratuitously. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  abundance  of  braille  books 
turned  out  in  1937  and  the  one  little  History  of  France  of  1837  • 
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LOUIS  VIERNE. 

In  Le  Valentin  Hauy  for  May  and  June  1937,  the  death  is 
announced  of  Louis  Vierne,  for  thirty-seven  years  organist  of  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

The  end  of  his  life  was  dramatic.  A  vast  crowd  had  assembled 
in  the  nave  of  the  Church  to  listen  to  M.  Vierne’ s  compositions, 
played  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  one  of  his  favourite  pupils. 
The  composer  began  by  playing  “  Triptyque,”  and  as  the  final 
chords  died  away  he  collapsed  in  the  organ  loft.  The  audience 
waited  in  tense  silence  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  wondering  what 
had  happened — then  the  tragic  news  was  announced.  The 
musician  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

Vierne  was  born  at  Poitiers  in  1870  and  entered  l’lnstitution 
des  Jeunes  Aveugles  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He  was  not  totally 
blind,  having  rather  less  than  half  sight,  which  diminished  slowly 
as  he  grew  older.  He  was  admitted  to  la  Maison  de  Valentin  Haiiy 
et  de  Louis  Braille,  already  equipped  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
music,  which  he  owed  to  his  uncle,  and  this  enabled  him  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  training.  He  passed  to  le  Conservatoire,  join¬ 
ing  the  organ  class  of  Cesar  Franck.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
latter  died,  and  Widor,  who  succeeded  him,  was  quick  to  discover 
that  Vierne  was  a  student  of  outstanding  ability. 

The  young  organist  obtained  his  first  prize  in  1894,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  to  take  his  master’s  place  in  the  class  at 
le  Conservatoire  and  at  the  organ  of  Saint-Sulpice.  In  1900, 
Vierne  was  appointed  organist  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  giving  concerts  in  France  and 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  Canada  and  America.  His 
musical  works  include  symphonies,  suites  (both  organ  and  orches¬ 
tral),  sonatas,  masses,  many  pieces  for  the  organ  and  other 
lighter  music.  He  published  besides  a  criticism  on  the  thirty 
preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach. 

Vierne  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  by  temperament  sensitive, 
with  the  soul  of  a  romantic.  While  disliking  the  ultra-modernists, 
he  was  not  hostile  to  the  endeavours  of  the  younger  school,  and 
himself  made  use  of  modern  harmonies,  though  always  with 
restraint.  His  work  was  marked  by  clarity,  distinction,  and  an 
impeccable  logic,  and  by  complete  sincerity  of  feeling. 

As  a  man  he  was  “  extremely  affable,  with  a  charming,  frank 
and  sympathetic  personality.  Deeply  attached  to  his  friends,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  devoted  to  his  pupils,  he  gave  himself  without  grudging 
to  those  who  needed  him.” 
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MUSIC  SECTION. 

(New  Publications.) 


Church. 

Greenhill,  Harold — Two  Christmas  Carols — 

All  Earth  for  His  Cradle  (15358),  4d. 

The  Song-  the  Angels  Carolled  (15359),  4d. 

Hunt,  J.  Eric — Hail  !  Glad’ning  Light  (Anthem)  (15372),  4d. 

Organ. 

Arne — Ayre  and  Gavot  (arr.  by  Harry  Wall)  (15296),  4d. 
Goss-Custard,  R.— Benedictus  (15301),  4d. 

Grace,  Harvey — The  Old  Hundredth,  No.  3  of  Three  Psalm-Tune 
Postludes  (15308),  4d. 

London  New,  No.  2  of  Three  Psalm-Tune  Postludes  (15297), 
4d. 

Karg-Elert — Three  Pastels,  Op.  92  (15245),  1 /-. 

Rheinberger — Sonata  No.  11  in  D  minor,  Op.  148  (15246),  1/2. 
Wolstenholme,  W. — The  Seraph’s  Strain  (15316),  4d. 

Le  Carillon  (153 17),  4d. 

Piano. 

Bach,  P.  E. — Sonata  in  D  minor  (Universal  Edition)  (15250),  nd. 
Beethoven — Variations  on  “  Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  sento  ”  (15177), 
5d. 

Bowen,  York — Album  for  the  Young,  Op.  99  (Twelve  Short 
Pieces)  (15172),  1/-. 

Brahms — Capriccio  in  D  minor,  Op.  116,  No.  7  (15306),  4d. 
Intermezzi  in  E  minor  and  E  major,  Op.  116,  Nos.  5  and  6 

(I5257)>  5^. 

Bratton,  J.  W. — The  Teddy  Bears’  Picnic  (15318),  5d. 

Far  jeon,  H. — Every  Day  (an  Album  of  little  pieces  founded  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  sayings  of  every  day)  (15356),  7d. 

Ireland,  J. — Month’s  Mind  (15176),  4d. 

Jensen,  A. — Soaring,  No.  1  of  6  Fantasiestiicke,  Op.  7  (15251),  9d. 

Oriental  Night,  No.  2  of  6  Fantasiestiicke,  Op.  7  (15307),  5d. 
Jessel,  L. — The  Parade  of  the  Tin  Soldiers  (also  known  as  The 
Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers)  (153 19),  4d. 

Ketelbey,  A.  W. — Recreation  Moments  (Four  Easy  Pieces)  (15367), 
6d. 

Medtner,  N. — Trois  Pieces,  Op.  31  — 

1.  Improvisation  (15298),  gd. 

2.  Marche  Fun£bre  (15299),  4d. 

3.  Conte  (Marchen)  (15300),  4d. 
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Moszkowski — Dix  Petits  Morceaux,  Op.  94 — 

Book  I,  Nos.  1-5  (15237),  7<d. 

Book  II,  Nos.  6—10  (15238),  gd. 

Newton,  Ernest  (arr.  by) — English  Country  Dances  (15310),  7d. 
Rimsky-Korsakov — Dance  of  the  Tumblers  (Tanz  der  Gaukler) 

(l5323),  5d;. 

Rowley,  Alec — Tunes  from  an  Old  Musical  Box  (15242),  5d. 
Samuel,  H. — In  Two  Parts  (Six  Little  Sketches)  ( 1 5 1 73),  5d. 
Thiman,  Eric — Highland  Scenes  (Five  Descriptive  Pieces) 

(I524I),  5d- 

Wagner,  J.  F. — Double  Eagle,  March  (15368),  4d. 


Songs. 

Adams,  J.  H. — The  Nazarene  (Sacred),  D  :  C  natural-E1  Hat 
(i532I)>  5d- 

Audran,  Edmond — A  Jovial  Monk  Am  I  (from  “  La  Poupee), 
E  flat  :  Bx-Ex  (15240),  4d. 

Austin,  H. — Molly  O’Donegal,  B  minor  :  B^E1  (15314),  5d. 
Gounod — For  Ever  with  the  Lord,  C  :  C-E1  (15 175),  4d. 

Harris,  Cuthbert — Give  Thanks  and  Sing  (Sacred),  C  :  C-E1 

(I5I74),  4d- 

Knapp,  J.  F. — Open  the  Gates  of  the  Temple  (Sacred),  E  :  Bj-F1 
(15320),  4d. 

Longstaffe,  Ernest — Where’s  the  Sergeant,  G  :  B^D1  (15239),  3d. 
Mallinson,  A. — We  Sway  Along,  E  flat  :  G^E1  (15230),  4c!. 
Murray,  Alan — I’ll  Walk  Beside  You,  E  flat  :  C-E1  (15315),  4d. 
Norton,  F. — The  Cobbler’s  Song  (from  “  Chu  Chin  Chow  ”), 
G  :  B.-D1  (15252),  4d. 

Peel,  Graham — Wander-Thirst,  C  :  B^F1  sharp  (15312),  4d. 
Poston,  E. — Sweet  Suffolk  Owl,  F  :  C-F1  (15229),  4c!. 

Sanderson,  W. — God  that  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven,  D  :  A^E1 
(i5236),.  4d- 

Shaw,  Martin — The  Rivulet,  G  :  D-F1  natural  (15324),  4d. 
Somervell  (arr.  by) — Barney  Buntline,  C:  C-E1  (15247),  4d. 
(Arr.  by) — Lochaber  No  More,  E  flat  :  B^F1  (15248),  4d. 
(Arr.  by) — The  Gentle  Maiden,  E.  flat  :  6,-E1  (15249),  4d. 
Warlock,  Peter — Lullaby,  F  minor  :  D  natural-F1  (15325),  4d. 
Willeby,  C. — The  Fortune  Hunter,  D  flat  :  D-E1  (15244),  4d. 
Wilson,  H.  Lane  (arr.  by) — Shepherd  !  Thy  Demeanour  Vary, 

F  :  E-C11  (15243)*  4<3- 

(Arr.  by) — The  Happy  Lover,  E  flat  :  Bj-E1  (15361),  4d. 
Wood,  Haydn — A  Bird  Sang  in  the  Rain,  F  :  C-F1  (1531 1),  4d. 


Three-Part  Songs. 

Davies,  Walford — Eight  Nursery  Rhymes  (S.S.A.)  (15309),  1/4. 
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Two-Part  Songs. 

Mendelssohn — Greeting  (No.  3  of  19  Two-Part  Songs  for  Soprano 
Voices,  edited  by  E.  Pauer)  (15231),  4d. 

O  wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast  (No.  5  of  19  Two-Part  Songs 
for  Soprano  Voices,  edited  by  E.  Pauer)  (15232),  4d. 

Unison  Song. 

Parry — Land  to  the  Leeward,  Ho  !  (15235),  4d. 

CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Age  of  Discovery . Rhoda  Power 

Robert  Clive  and  the  Founding  of  British  India... Reginald  Gatty 
Emperor  Charles  V  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Europe  ...  T.  M.  Ragg 
The  Call  of  the  Sea . Percy  Westerman 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 

Mayfly,  the  Grey  Pony . Eleanor  Holme 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  Umbrella . L.  A.  G.  Strong 

Bush  Ragamuffins . Elizabeth  Marc 

Captain  Robin  Hood,  Sky  way  man . G.  E.  Rochester 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon . Jules  Verne 

Mog . Una  K.  Moore 

Pigeon  Post . A.  Ransome 

Luck  of  the  Roll  and  Go . Ruth  and  Latrobe  Carroll 

Touchstone  .  “  Euphan  ”  and  “  Klaxon  ” 

Box  of  Delights . John  Masefield 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Elaine  of  La  Signe . Ursula  Moray  Williams 

California  Holiday . Doris  Estcourt 

The  Lost  Empire . Flight-Lieutenant  S.  C.  George 

Socrates . Naomi  Mitchison  and  R.  H.  S.  Crossman 

Sabu,  the  Elephant  Boy  ...  Frances  Flaherty  and  Ursula  Peacock 

The  Fun  of  Writing . S.  P.  B.  Mais 

Mourzouk,  the  Story  of  a  Lynx . Vitaly  Bianchi 

Achievement  :  A  book  of  Modern  Enterprise,  with  a  foreword  by 

A.  F.  Tschiffely. 

No  Other  White  Men . Julia  Davis 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Government’s  Bill  to  help  blind  persons  by  reducing-  from 
50  to  40  the  age  at  which  they  become  eligible  for  old  age  pensions 
was  given  an  unopposed  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  nth  November. 

The  debate  showed  a  surprising  volume  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
a  still  lower  limit.  The  idea  of  a  State  Pension  as  a  compensation 
for  blindness  must  have  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Many  of 
the  speeches  ignored  the  fact  that  Local  Authorities  were  already 
making  this  compensation  allowance  through  the  instrumentality 
of  their  Domiciliary  Assistance  Schemes.  We  have  in  these 
columns  repeatedly  urged  the  advisability  of  coalescing  the  plan 
of  a  D.A.  Scheme  and  the  machinery  of  a  State  Pension,  and  in 
this  connection  we  venture  to  quote  some  words  used  by  Dr. 
Ritchie  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations. 

“  The  grant  to  the  unemployable  blind  should  be  uniform. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  man  in  Durham  and  the  man  in  Devon¬ 
shire  should  not  have  his  money  made  up  to  the  same  figure. 
Second,  the  method  of  assessment  should  be  uniform.  It  is 
anomalous,  for  instance,  that  in  London  and  Middlesex,  where 
there  is  the  same  nominal  figure,  different  criteria  should  be  used 
in  settling  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  individual.  Third,  the 
method  of  distribution  should  be,  as  it  is  not  to-day,  an  economical 
one.  I  think  this  could  be  most  easily  carried  out  by  legislation  ; 
the  grant  to  the  unemployable  blind  should  be  a  State  grant  and 
administered,  like  the  pensions,  by  the  Post  Office.  I  know  that 
criticisms  can  be  offered.  You  may  say,  is  it  fair  that  the  man 
living  in  London  should  get  the  same  amount  as  a  man  living  in 
a  West  of  England  village?  Perhaps  not;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  some  sort  of  differentiation  by  which  you  did 
get  an  almost  identical,  real  value  grant  paid  all  over  the  country. 
You  could'  not  get  it  simply  by  dividing  the  country  between  the 
county  and  the  county  borough  areas,  because  of  course  many  of 
the  former  are  highly  urbanised;  but  I  think  it  could  be  arranged. 
Of  course,  again,  you  shift  the  weight  from  the  Local  Authorities 
to  the  State ;  but  if  it  is  more  just  that  the  Local  Authorities 
should  bear  that  financial  burden,  then  it  could  be  easily  arranged 
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by  the  Central  Authority  levying  on  each  Authority  for  the  amount 
expended  in  that  particular  direction,  or — which  of  course  is  the 
same  thing — by  deductions  from  the  block  grant. 

“  Of  course,  if  a  man  was  wanting  a  grant  of  that  nature,  he 
would  need  to  satisfy  the  Pensions  Committee  on  many  heads. 
He  would  need  to  show  that  he  was  blind,  he  would  need  to  show 
his  means,  and  he  would  need  to  show  that  he  was  incapable  of 
contributing  to  his  own  livelihood,  or,  if  trained,  why  he  was  not 
employed,  if  he  was  not  trained,  was  he  trainable?  I  think  these 
questions  could  be  given  as  instructions  to  the  pension  authorities 
by  our  friends  at  Whitehall ;  that  would  be  part  of  the  regulations 
under  which  the  unemployable  grant  would  be  administered.” 

The  other  two  points  with  which  the  Bill  deals  are  as  was 
expected  the  compulsory  transfer  of  all  assistance  to  the  blind 
and  their  dependents  to  the  machinery  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee,  and,  second,  the  straightening  out  of  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  phrase  “  ordinarily  resident.” 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  Minister’s  speech  was  the  hand¬ 
some  tribute  which  he  paid  to  the  Home  Teaching  Service  and  to 
the  necessity  of  preserving  unimpaired  the  work  of  the  voluntary 
agencies. 


BLIND  PERSONS  BILL. 

Financial  and  Explanatory  Memorandum. 

It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  amend  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920,  and  section  2  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1936,  in  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  blind  persons. 

The  main  provision  in  the  bill  is  clause  1,  which  provides  for 
the  reduction  of  the  age  at  which  pensions  may  be  paid  to  blind 
persons  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1936,  from  50  to  40 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  exchequer  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  pensions  which  will  become  payable  by  this  provision  will 
be  ^160,000  for  the  first  full  year,  and  that,  having  regard  to 
the  trend  of  the  registered  blind  population  at  the  ages  concerned 
in  recent  years,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  annual  charge  will  in¬ 
crease  materially  beyond  this  figure  in  the  near  future. 

Clause  2  of  the  bill  re-enacts  section  2  (1)  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  with  some  modifications  and  provides  that  all  assistance 
given  to  blind  persons  by  local  authorities  (other  than  institutional 
or  medical  assistance)  must  be  given  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
and  not  by  way  of  poor  relief.  The  clause  also  requires  that  the 
local  authorities,  in  giving  financial  assistance  to  a  blind  person, 
shall  take  account  of  the  needs  of  any  members  of  his  household 
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who  are  dependent  on  him.  This  carries  a  stage  further  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  under  which  nearly  half 
of  the  local  authorities  have  already  bound  themselves  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  blind  persons  exclusively  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act.  The  clause  should  not  involve  any  appreciable  addi¬ 
tional  charge  on  the  funds  of  local  authorities. 

The  clause  contains  also  a  provision  enabling  a  local  authority 
to  pay  or  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  funeral  expenses  of 
a  blind  person. 

Clause  3  of  the  bill  provides  machinery  for  adjusting  between 
the  local  authorities  the  charges  in  respect  of  blind  persons  who 
move  from  one  area  to  another. 

The  effect  of  clause  3  (1)  is  to  enable  the  local  authority,  which 
first  gives  assistance  after  the  commencement  of  the  bill  to  a  blind 
person  who  has  not  been  ordinarily  resident  in  its  area  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  assistance  from 
the  local  authority  of  the  area  (if  any)  in  which  the  blind  person 
was  last  ordinarily  resident  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months 
during  the  five  years  before  the  date  on  which  he  first  received 
assistance  after  the  commencement  of  the  bill.  The  same  right 
of  recovery  is  given  to  any  other  local  authority  which  assists  the 
blind  person  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  five  years  after  the 
date  on  which  he  first  received  assistance  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  bill,  and  the  same  machinery  is  applied  to  the  succeed¬ 
ing  quinquennial  periods. 

Subsection  (2)  of  the  clause  provides  for  the  determination  by 
the  Minister  of  Health  of  any  dispute  which  may  arise  as  to  the 
authority  responsible  for  providing  assistance,  or  as  to  the  amounts 
recoverable,  in  individual  cases. 

Clause  4  deals  with  a  situation  which  is  peculiar  to'  Scotland, 
where  there  are  no  residential  institutions  providing  workshop 
employment  for  the  blind  and  the  term  “  inmate  ”  in  section  2  (7) 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  has  consequently  been  interpreted  as 
meaning  a  person  employed  at  an  institution  or  receiving  a  super¬ 
annuation  allowance  from  an  institution  after  employment  there. 
The  clause  removes  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  this 
interpretation. 

The  definition  of  “  blind  person  ”  in  clause  5  is  in  the  terms 
used  in  section  1  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  Its  insertion  is 
necessary  because  of  the  repeal  of  that  section  by  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  1936. 

As  the  provisions  of  clause  1  relate  to  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  whole  of  the  pensions  payable  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  1936,  the  additional  cost  of  administration  will  be  relatively 

small. 
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A  Bill  to 

Lower  from  fifty  years  to  forty  years  the  age  which  blind  persons 
must  have  attained  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1936;  and  to  amend 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  assistance  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  such  persons  by  local  authorities. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

1.  — The  age  which  a  blind  person  must  have  attained  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  receive  an  old  age  pension  under  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  1936,  shall  be  forty  years,  instead  of  fifty  years,  and 
accordingly  section  two  of  that  Act  shall  have  effect  as  if,  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  subsection  (1)  of  that  section,  for  the  word 
“  fifty  ”  there  were  substituted  the  word  “  forty,”  and  as  if,  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  that  subsection,  for  the  word  “  thirty  ”  there 
were  substituted  the  word  “  twenty.” 

2.  — (1)  For  subsection  (1)  of  section  two  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  “  the  principal  Act  ”) 
there  shall  be  substituted  the  following  subsections  : — 

“  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  of  every  county  or 
county  borough  to  make  arrangements  for  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  of  the 
council,  and  the  things  which  such  a  council  may  do  in  the 
performance  of  their  said  duty  shall  include  the  provision  and 
maintenance,  or  the  making  of  contributions  towards  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  maintenance,  of  workshops,  hostels,  homes  or  other 
places  (whether  in  or  outside  the  area  of  the  council)  for  the 
reception  of  blind  persons,  and  any  other  things  the  doing  of 
which  appears  to  the  council  to  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
the  performance  of  that  duty. 

“  In  determining,  in  the  case  of  any  blind  person,  whether 
or  not,  or  to  what  extent,  to  provide  financial  assistance  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  council  shall 
take  into  account  the  needs  of  any  members  of  the  household 
of  which  the  blind  person  is  a  member  who  are  dependent  on 
him. 

“  (ia)  The  council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  may 
pay,  or  contribute  to  the  payment  of,  any  expenses  payable  in 
connection  with  the  funeral  of  a  person  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  a  blind  person  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  of 
the  council.” 

(2)  Any  assistance  which  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
could,  apart  from  this  subsection,  be  provided  either  by  way  of 
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poor  relief  or  by  virtue  of  section  two  of  the  principal  Act,  not 
being  either  assistance  in  an  institution  or  medical  assistance, 
shall  be  provided  exclusively  by  virtue  of  that  section  and  not 
by  way  of  poor  relief. 

3. — (i)  Where,  during  an  appropriate  quinquennial  period,  any 
assistance  is,  by  virtue  of  section  two  of  the  principal  Act,  provided 
by  a  council  in  England  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “  the  assisting 
council  ”)  in  the  case  of  a  blind  person  who,  within  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  that  quinquennial  period,  has  been  ordin¬ 
arily  resident  for  the  requisite  period  in  the  area  or  in  each  of  the 
areas  of  some  other  council  or  councils  in  England  having  func¬ 
tions  under  the  said  section,  then,  unless  the  area  of  the  assisting 
council  is  the  area  in  England  in  which  the  blind  person  was  last 
ordinarily  resident  for  the  requisite  period  within  the  said  five 
years,  the  amount  of  any  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  assisting 
council  which  is  specifically  attributable  to  the  provision  of  the 
said  assistance  by  that  council  shall  be  a  debt  due  to  them  from 
the  other  council  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  that  one  of  the 
other  councils  in  whose  area  the  blind  person  was  last  ordinarily 
resident  for  the  requisite  period  within  the  said  five  years. 

In  this  subsection  the  expression  “  appropriate  quinquennial 
period  ’  ’  means,  in  relation  to  a  blind  person,  any  period  of  five 
consecutive  years  beginning  either  on  the  first  day  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  Act  on  which  any  assistance  is,  by  virtue  of 
section  two  of  the  principal  Act,  provided  in  his  case  by  a  council 
in  England,  or  on  the  expiration  of  five,  or  an  exact  multiple  of 
five,  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  said  day  ;  and  the  expression 
“  requisite  period  ”  means  a  period  of  twelve  or  more  consecutive 
months. 

(2)  If  any  dispute  arises  on  the  question  whether  or  not  any 
sum  is  recoverable  from  a  council  by  virtue  of  this  section,  or  as 
to  the  amount  of  any  sum  so  recoverable,  the  dispute  shall,  unless 
the  parties  otherwise  agree,  be  referred  for  determination  to  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

Where  any  dispute  is  referred  under  this  subsection  to  the 
Minister  of  Health,  then  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
Minister  may,  and,  if  so  directed  by  the  High  Court,  shall,  state  in 
the  form  of  a  special  case  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  any  question 
of  law  arising  on  the  reference,  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  the  decision 
of  the  Minister  shall  be  final. 

(3)  Subsection  (7)  of  section  two  of  the  principal  Act  (which 
determines  for  the  purposes  of  that  section  the  area  in  which  a 
blind  person  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  ordinarily  resident  while  an 
inmate  of  an  institution  for  the  blind)  shall  have  effect  as  if  the 
reference  in  that  subsection  to  the  purposes  of  that  section  in¬ 
cluded  a  reference  to  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
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4.  Section  two  of  the  principal  Act  shall  have  effect,  and  be 
deemed  always  to  have  had  effect,  as  if  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(7)  thereof  the  following'  words  were  added  : — “  and  a  blind  per¬ 
son  who,  after  the  “  commencement  of  this  Act,  enters  into  em¬ 
ployment  at  any  such  institution  situated  in  Scotland,  and  who 
immediately  before  so  doing-  was  ordinarily  resident  in  any  area  in 
Scotland,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ordinarily  resident  in  that  area  so 
long-  as  he  continues  to  be  employed  at  the  institution  or  while  he 
is  in  receipt  of  a  superannuation  allowance  granted  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  on  his  retiral  from  employment  thereat.” 

5.  — In  the  principal  Act  and  in  this  Act  the  expression  “  blind 
person  ”  means  a  person  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential ;  and  in  this  Act  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  medical  assistance  ”  includes  the  supply  of  medicine. 

6.  — (1)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1937, 
and  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the 
Blind  Persons  Acts,  1920  and  1937. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

(3)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Northern  Ireland. 


ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  College  has  for  the  first  time  become  affiliated  to  the 
above-named  Conference  and  has  thus  come  into  line  with  the 
majority  of  associations  of  teachers,  educationists  and  others 
interested  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  younger  generation. 

A  meeting  has  been  arranged  for  members  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  6th 
January,  1938,  in  the  Physics  Theatre,  University  College,  Gower 
Street,  W.C.  1.  The  lecturer  is  Professor  H.  R.  Hamley,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London.  We  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fortunate  in  getting  Professor  Hamley  to  talk  to  us.  He 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Education  and  was  interested  at 
one  time  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  India. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  members  of  the  College  become  auto¬ 
matically  members  of  the  Conference  and  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  public  meetings  of  all  the  other  associations  holding 
meetings  during  that  week.  Excursions  are  arranged  and  other 
social  events  take  place. 

A  copy  of  the  full  programme  is  enclosed  in  the  present  issue 
of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
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The  Executive  of  the  College  have  decided  to  join  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  request  of  many  members  and  strongly  urge  as 
many  as  possible  to  attend.  The  continuance  of  the  affiliation  of 
the  College  to  the  Conference  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
response  of  the  members. 

The  Executive  feel  that  it  is  important  that  teachers  of  the 
blind  should  make  as  many  contacts  as  possible  wiith  other 
branches  of  the  teaching  profession.  E.E. 


TEACHERS'  REGISTRATION  COUNCIL. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  has  written  to  the  Hon.  Regis¬ 
trar  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  informing  him  of 
certain  modifications  in  the  fee  for  registration. 

The  reason  for  this,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  is  that  “  the 
Teachers’  Registration  Council  is  especially  anxious  to  have  the 
support  of  those  whose  whole  teaching  life  lies  before  them.” 

Although  the  standard  fee  will  remain  at  three  pounds,  those 
who  are  accepted  for  membership  within  a  year  of  becoming  quali¬ 
fied  will  be  admitted  on  payment  of  one  pound ;  while  those  who 
delay  making  application  for  a  further  two1  years  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  two  pounds. 

As  the  council  requires  a  year’s  experience  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  registration,  most  of  such  applicants  will,  in  practice, 
have  two  and  four  years,  respectively,  in  which  they  may  seek 
admission  at  the  lower  rate.  Only  those  who  delay  registration 
for  longer  than  three  years  after  becoming  eligible  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  full  fee  of  three  pounds. 

Finally,  during  a  transition  period  lasting  until  31st  July, 
1938,  all  new  applicants  who  became  eligible  for  registration  after 
31st  July,  1931,  will  be  admitted  at  the  one  pound  fee. 

Those  applicants  who  find  it  convenient  to  do  so  may  pay  the 
fee  in  instalments.  On  payment  of  the  first  instalment  a  teacher 
satisfying  the  council’s  conditions  as  to  attainments  becomes 
eligible  for  associate  membership,  and  on  complying  with  the 
other  conditions  prescribed  may  be  transferred  to  full  membership 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  BRANCH  MEETING. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  was  held  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  St.  David’s  Hill,  Exeter,  on  16th 
October,  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Northcombe,  who  occupied 

the  chair. 
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A  discussion  took  place  on  “  The  Recent  Report  on  Home 
Teaching’.”  This  was  opened  by  Miss  Kirk,  Somerset  County 
Association  Secretary,  and  several  members  took  part  in  it. 
Three  resolutions  were  passed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  executive. 
These  have  already  appeared  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  A 
second  discussion  took  place  on  “  Pastime  occupations  for  the 
blind. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  present  were  entertained  to 
an  excellent  tea  by  Mrs.  Northcombe,  and  so  ended  a  really  en¬ 
joyable  afternoon. 


SHEFFIELD  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  review  of  this  report  published  in  November  a  mistake 
occurred,  for  which  we  apologize.  In  paragraph  4  of  the  review, 
on  page  66,  the  word  “  augmented  ”  should  be  “  unaugmented.” 


THE  EICHHOLZ  GOLD  MEDAL. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  late  Alfred  Eichholz,  C.B.E.,  M.A., 
M.D.  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  April, 
1930,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  to  mark  their  high 
appreciation  of  his  services,  wished  to  record  their  esteem  in 
some  public  way.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Blind,  held  in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  June,  1930,  Dr.  Eichholz  was  presented 
with  a  sum  of  money  by  the  Chairman  of  the  College,  who  spoke 
of  the  services  which  Dr.  Eichholz  had  rendered  and  the  happy 
relationship  which  existed  between  the  Board  and  the  teachers. 
This  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  help  and  sympathy 
extended  to  them  by  Dr.  Eichholz. 

In  accepting-  the  cheque  Dr.  Eichholz  referred  to  his  own  part 
in  helping  to  establish  the  College,  as  he  felt  that  some  such  body 
was  a  national  necessity.  He  was  proud  of  the  work  which  the 
College  had  achieved. 

Dr.  Eichholz  then  handed  back  the  cheque  to  the  chairman 
and  said  he  wished  the  money  to  be  invested  by  the  College,  the 
interest  to  be  spent  periodically  in  providing  a  gold  medal,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  name,  to  be  awarded  for  an  essay  or  research  work 
on  some  matter  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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The  subject  of  the  essay  chosen  for  1937  was  “  The  Ideal 
Curriculum  for  a  Blind  School.”  There  was  only  one  entry — a 
very  disappointing-  result  from  such  a  large  membership  as  we 
now  possess. 

The  executive  of  the  College  is  anxious  that  the  essay  chosen 
for  the  year  1938  should  stimulate  interest  and  result  in  a  large 
number  of  entries.  The  competition  is  open  to  those  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  compete. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  for  1938  is  : — 

“  The  Blind  Child  During  School  Holidays.” 

The  following  are  the  regulations  governing  the  award  : — 

1 —  The  essay  should  not  be  more  than  4,000  words  in  length. 

2 —  Each  competitior  must  use  a  nom  de  plume,  and  no 
other  name  must  appear  on  the  paper. 

3 —  Each  essay  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope, 
with  the  nom  de  plume  on  the  outside  and  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor. 

4 —  The  essays  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  not  later  than  31st  March, 

I938- 

5 —  The  executive  of  the  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  withold  the  medal  if,  in  its  opinion,  there  is  no  work 
of  sufficient  merit. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

Wanted — Sighted  Home  Teacher f  female.  Salary  according 
to  qualifications  and  experience.  Candidates  should  be  experi¬ 
enced,  able  to  give  instruction  in  reading  embossed  type,  and 
assist  at  Handicraft  and  Social  Centres,  and  hold  the  Home 
Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  three  testimonials, 
must  be  received  not  later  than  31st  December,  1937. 

H.  S.  Edkins, 

General  Snpt.  and  Sec. 

Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston, 

Birmingham  15. 
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THE  BETTER  CARE  OF  THE  AGED  AND  OF  THE 

INCAPABLE  BLIND. 

Four  essays  have  been  received  under  the  following'  noms  de 
plume  :  East  End  Visitor,  Endeavour,  Topsy  and  Progressive. 
In  these  the  same  or  similar  ideas  occur,  treated  a  little  different¬ 
ly.  The  following  extracts  from  the  four  essays  comprise  the 
main  suggestions  made,  but  only  one  is  quoted  from  Progressive, 
as  he  has  worked  along  rather  different  lines  and  his  paper  has 
been  given  in  full. 

Introduction. 

East  End  Visitor  opens  her  theme  as  follows  :  “  It  is  natural 
that,  when  people  consider  the  problem  of  blind  welfare,  their 
first  sympathies  should  go  out  to  blind  children  and  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  fellow-beings  who  lose  their  sight  during  adolescence  or 
early  manhood  or  womanhood.  For  these  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  life  and  it  is  felt  that  they  must  be  saved  at  all  costs  from  the 
mental  and  moral  stagnation  which  is  apt  to  result  from  a  handi¬ 
cap  cutting  them  off  from  normal  opportunities  of  education  and 
self-support  unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  come  to  their 
rescue.  When  dealing  with  blind  children  and  young  people  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  devise  means  of  training  them  to  use 
and  develop  their  other  senses,  to  educate  themselves  through 
learning  Braille,  and  to  equip  themselves  for  life  by  mastering  a 
suitable  trade.  The  older  the  person,  the  more  difficult  it  be¬ 
comes  to  train  him,  and,  in  consequence,  forty  has  been  fixed  as 
the  general  age-limit  beyond  which  training  is  not  likely  to  be 
successful.  ” 

“  But  what  about  those  unfortunate  people  who  lose  their 
sight  later  in  life?  It  is  true  that  the  community  acknowledges 
its  financial  responsibility  towards  them  and  has  made  provision 
for  their  support  through  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  the  granting 
of  old  age  pensions  to  blind  people  at  the  age  of  fifty  instead  of 
seventy  (an  age  limit  to  be  lowered  in  the  near  future  to  forty). 
But  this  does  not  in  any  way  cover  their  needs.  To  save  them 
from  financial  distress  does  no  doubt  relieve  them  of  their  most 
urgent  care,  but  the  burden  remaining  is  still  heavy.  Consider, 
for  instance,  the  emotional  problem.  A  child  is  adaptable;  its 
energy  for  life  is  so  great  that  it  is  able  to  develop  its  other 
senses  to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  doing  so  it  derives  emotional 
satisfaction  and  blind  children  can  be  surprisingly  happy.  To  a 
lesser  extent  the  young  blind  adult  derives  satisfaction  from  the 
development  of  his  latent  faculties  and  the  training  for  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  will  make  him  self-supporting.” 
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“  But  the  adult  who  has  passed  the  training-  age  is  denied 
this  emotional  outlet.  It  is  true  that  here  again  the  seeing  com¬ 
munity  tries  to  come  to  his  aid  by  teaching-  him  to  read  Braille  or 
Moon  and  helping  him  to  acquire  a  hobby — basket-making,  knit¬ 
ting-,  anything  that  will  occupy  his  mind  and  hands.  And  by 
establishing  social  and  occupational  blind  clubs  it  encourages 
him  to  move  away  from  his  own  restricted  surroundings  and  to 
make  friendships,  so  that  his  isolation  may  be  broken  down. 
All  this  work  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.” 

Social  and  Pastime  Clubs. 

The  problem  of  social  and  pastime  clubs  is  discussed  by  three 
writers.  East  End  Visitor  says  :  “  My  work  among  the  blind 
brings  me  into  contact  chiefly  with  the  old  people  and  those 
younger  adults  who  for  some  physical  or  other  reason  are  unfit 
for  training.  What  is  the  position  as  regards  their  welfare?  My 
district  is  in  the  East  End  of  London  and  it  is  perhaps  not  en¬ 
tirely  representative,  as  it  is  poor  and  overcrowded  and  contains 
a  large  number  of  people  with  a  very  low  standard  of  education. 
Our  pastime  club  is  one  of  the  largest  in  London,  and  the  blind 
who  attend  *it  show  their  appreciation  by  coming  regularly.  Yet 
of  some  120  persons  in  my  area  not  more  than  one  in  four  attends 
the  pastime  club,  and  as  regards  the  social  clubs  available  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  position  is  much  the  same — one  finds  that  the 
younger  or  more  enterprising  people  who  come  to  the  pastime 
club  are  also  those  who  go  to  the  social  clubs.  Why  do  not  the 
others  come?  One  of  the  main  difficulties  is  that  of  procuring 
guides.  This  problem  brings  home  one  of  the  tragedies  of  blind¬ 
ness — the  loss  of  independence,  especially  among  those  whose 
sight  fails  in  adult  life.  Many  of  my  old  ladies  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  go  to  the  club  if  they  had  someone  to  take  them 
there.  But  they  generally  find  that  their  friends  and  relations 
are  too  busy  in  the  daytime.  One  cannot  always  trouble  other 
people  they  say  pathetically,  and  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  a 
regular  guide.” 

Endeavour  agrees  with  East  End  Visitor  that  “  Many  lonely 
old  people  would  attend  clubs  could  they  but  get  there.  As  there 
are  no  facilities  for  this  they  are  deprived  of  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  afternoon  among  their  own  kind.”  Three  solutions 
of  the  problem  are  suggested.  Endeavour  says  :  ‘‘In  almost 
every  district  council  motor  coaches  fetch  cripple  children  to  and 
from  school.  Could  not  these  cars  be  used  in  the  intervals  to 
carry  incapable  blind  people  to  clubs  and  socials?  The  cost 
would  be  slight  and  the  blind  would  willingly  pay  a  small  fare  to 
cover  it.”  East  End  Visitor  thinks  it  might  be  possible  “  to 
form  a  permanent  guild  of  voluntary  workers  who  would  under- 
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take  to  act  as  guides  on  one  or  two'  afternoons  a  week  in  districts 
where  there  are  blind  people’s  clubs.  It  might  be  done  through 
the  local  churches,  women’s  institutes  or  blind  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions.”  Alternatively,  she  says,  it  might  be  possible  “  to  raise  a 
special  fund  for  the  payment  of  guides,  in  which  case  the  blind 
person  would  endeavour  to  find  the  guide  and  the  fund  would  pay 
for  his  services.”  But  even  if  the  problem  of  guides  were  solved, 
East  End  Visitor  does  not  think  that  more  than  half  her  people 
would  come  to  the  club.  She  says,  “  the  remainder  are  either 
prevented  by  chronic  ill  health  or  feebleness — there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  ill  health  among  the  people  I  visit — or  else  they 
do  not  wish  to  come.  Among  the  latter  there  is  a  proportion 
whose  welfare  does  not  cause  much  concern,  because  they  have 
families  to  look  after  them  and  grandchildren  who  cheer  them 
up,  or  else  they  have  a  fair  amount  of  sight  and  are  able  to  occupy 
themselves  about  the  house  or  go  to  a  park  and  sit  and  chat 
with  friends.  There  is  also  a  certain  number  whose  mental 
level  is  so  low  that  they  are  unable  to  learn  a  hobby ;  and  there  are 
those  who  are  simply  too  lazy,  or  too  superior.  To  help  these  would 
require  much  more  individual  attention  than  the  home  visitor  in  a 
crowded  district  is  able  to  give.  Home  teaching  is  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  a  district  like  mine,  where  one  spends  at  each  house 
half-an-hour  at  the  outside  once  a  fortnight  or  in  three  weeks. 
Blind  people  living  with  their  families,  when  they  have  a  wireless 
set,  and  are  in  friendly  relations  with  the  home  visitor  so  that 
they  can  consult  her  in  any  difficulty,  need  little  further  help.” 

Efficient  Service  for  Wireless  Maintenance. 

Endeavour  makes  a  plea  on  behalf  of  wireless.  She  says  : 
“  Wireless  has  done  much  to  brighten  the  lives  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  both  sight  and  contact  with  the  world  at  large.  Receiving 
sets  are  now  up  to  a  good  standard,  though  few  are  ‘  all  mains 
operated,’  and  are  delivered  soon  after  application.  Still  the 
great  difficulty  is  getting  the  accumulators  charged.  This  seems 
so  simple,  yet  in  the  case  of  an  aged,  lone,  blind  person  it  often  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  this  done  unless  he  pays  someone  to 
take  and  fetch  it,  and  that  ‘  someone  ’  is  not  always  available. 
Further,  in  many  localities,  the  accumulators  are  ruined  by  in¬ 
competent  handling  at  the  shop  and  they  are  returned  only  to 
give  results  for  three  or  four  days,  instead  of  fourteen.  With 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  so  generously  subscribed  to 
this  fund,  could  not  some  definite  capital  amount  be  put  aside 
for  maintenance — not  only  for  the  repairing  of  the  set,  but  to 
pay  for  a  small  van  to  collect  and  deliver  accumulators  regularly 
to  all  blind  persons  in  the  district  from  a  central  charging  sta¬ 
tion?  The  appropriate  charge  could  be  made,  but  the  work  would 
be  well  done  and  the  delivery  certain.” 
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Home  Visiting. 

There  is  a  considerable  measure  of  agreement  upon  the  need 
for  home  visiting  and  for  an  improvement  of  that  service. 

Endeavour  first  discusses  the  need  for  a  standardized  grant 
to  blind  persons,  irrespective  of  family  means,  in  order  to  put 
the  blind  on  a  footing  of  independence  which  their  financial 
position  at  present  denies  to  many.  She  goes  on  to  say,  “  The 
next  great  deficiency  is  the  lack  of  home  visitors.  In  built-up 
areas  this  is  most  noticeable,  though  in  some  rural  districts  the 
blind  are  visited  infrequently.  Once  every  blind  person  had  a 
standardized  grant  the  clerical  work  which  the  means  tests  involve 
would  be  quartered  and  the  visitor  would  be  free  to  do  his 
vocational  work,  instead  of  becoming  the  blind  ‘  relieving  officer  ’ 
that  he  is  in  so  many  districts.  In  certain  boroughs,  visitors  are 
expected  to  deal  with  as  many  as  a  hundred-and-forty  cases  every 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  limited  time  they  can  spend  on 
each  visit  prevents  them  becoming  the  friend  they  should  be  to 
the  blind  people.  Should  they  spend  extra  time  with  one  person 
the  others  suffer  in  consequence,  as  they  must  all  be  visited  within 
a  certain  period,  mainly  to  ascertain  changes  of  income.  The 
true  work  of  a  home  visitor  should  be  to  help  the  blind  people  in 
each  emergency  of  everyday  life — to  be  available  at  all  times 
and  free  when  occasion  arises  to  act  independently  and  give 
whatever  time  is  necessary.  During  the  first  weeks  of  blindness 
so  much  can  be  done  by  an  understanding  visitor,  and  so  little 
can  be  accomplished  if,  in  the  background,  there  are  always 
lurking  the  financial  questions  and  difficulties.” 

Hostels,  Homes  and  Flats. 

There  are,  however,  many  old  people  who  have  no  family,  and 
they  represent  a  large  and  pathetic  problem,  for  which  several 
solutions  are  suggested.  East  End  Visitor  says  :  “  For  these  old 
folk  there  are  only  two  alternatives,  either  to  eke  out  a  lonely 
existence  on  their  domiciliary  assistance,  or  to  go  into  the  ‘  insti¬ 
tution.’  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  fortunates  who  enjoy  good 
health,  and  have  a  little  sight,  so  that  they  can  move  about.  They 
visit  their  friends,  sit  in  the  parks,  potter  about  their  room,  listen 
to  their  wireless  and  are  quite  cheerful  and  contented  so  long  as 
they  have  no  financial  worries.  But  very  many  are  ill  and  feeble, 
and  their  lot  is  hard  indeed.  Their  children  are  dead  or  scattered, 
they  have  few  friends  to  visit  them,  they  hardly  get  outside  their 
doors  except  on  Fridays  to  draw  their  pensions.  They  may  have 
been  used  to  a  low  standard  of  living  all  their  lives,  in  which  case 
they  and  their  rooms  are  dirty  and  they  have  difficulty  in  finding 
anyone  willing  to  clean  or  cook  for  them.  The  home  visitor  tries 
to  help  as  best  she  can.  Finally,  in  despair,  she  suggests  the 
‘  institution.’  She  praises  the  ‘  institution,’  she  explains  how 
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clean  it  is,  how  the  cooking-  is  done  for  you,  how  you  can  sit  in 
the  g-arden  and  talk  to  the  other  people — knowing-  all  the  time 
that  she  would  rather  die  than  go  there  herself.  And  she  is  met 
with  a  stolid  refusal.  She  finds  that  as  a  rule  her  people  will 
submit  to  any  misery  of  loneliness,  neglect  and  discomfort  rather 
than  go  to  the  ‘  institution.’  It  is  their  freedom  the  old  folk  cling 
to — you  can  do  as  you  like  in  your  own  room — and  their  old  furni¬ 
ture  which  represents  the  associations  of  a  lifetime.”  East  End 
Visitor  asks  :  “  Is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  soften  the 
wretched  alternative?  ”  Both  she,  Topsy  and  Endeavour  have 
practical  suggestions  to  make.  The  last  says  :  “  For  those  who 
are  alone,  arrangements  should  be  made  that  in  the  general  scheme 
of  rehousing  now  in  progress  a  site  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  blind  of  the  borough.  A  block  of  one-  or  two-roomed  flats, 
with  their  own  front  doors,  and  general  conveniences,  water,  gas, 
etc.,  should  be  erected.  Here  the  aged  blind  could  live  indepen¬ 
dently,  surrounded  by  their  own  personal  belongings,  but  under 
the  care  of  a  matron,  who  is  available  in  any  distress,  and  a 
caretaker  and  staff  who  will  clean  and  wash  for  all.  A  large 
kitchen,  where  meals  are  served  at  a  reasonable  cost,  could  form 
the  basement  of  such  a  dwelling.  A  small  service  lift  shaft  could 
be  run  through  the  building  in  order  to  prevent  the  blind  people 
having  to  climb  the  stairs  too  frequently.  Many  small  devices, 
such  as  leading  cords  in  all  passages  and  stairways,  coke  fires 
lit  by  gas,  needing  only  a  match  instead  of  wood,  paper  and 
trouble  in  cleaning,  and  cheaper  to  run  ;  paper  tablecloths,  unbreak¬ 
able  crockery — cheap  in  themselves,  but  godsends  to  the  blind — 
could  be  installed.  A  block  of  homes  of  this  type  would  be  a 
Utopia  in  the  blind  world  and  the  initial  expense  would  not  be 
greater  than  ordinary  flats  which  are  being  erected  everywhere. 
This  plan  would  keep  those  aged  and  incapable  people  out  of  the 
dread  ‘  institution,’  and  the  State  would  reap  the  advantage,  as 
statistics  show  the  cost  of  keeping  a  person  in  an  ‘  institution  ’  is 
greater  than  supporting  him  independently  elsewhere.” 

East  End  Visitor  has  the  same  idea  of  the  provision  of  one- 
roomed  flats  by  the  local  authority  for  those  who  are  not  too*  old 
and  helpless.  She  feels  that  these  should  be  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  that  they  would  require  careful  planning,  and  would 
be  suitable  only  for  people  capable  of  doing  their  own  cooking 
and  housework  and  who  have  a  good  standard  of  cleanliness. 
Many  such  people,  she  says,  are  “  at  present  living  in  dismal  and 
inconvenient  back  rooms,  and  often  have  great  difficulty  in  finding 
rooms,  because  landlords  consider  blind  tenants  undesirable.” 
“  Such  blocks  of  flats,”  she  suggests,  “  should  be  provded  with 
a  common  wash-house  and  drying  room.  There  should  be  a  man 
and  wife  living  on  the  premises  as  caretakers  in  case  of  illness 
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or  emergency,  and  a  committee  of  management  should  deal  with 
the  selection  of  applicants.” 

Topsy  considers  that  the  better  care  of  the  blind  should  be 
achieved  by  dividing  them  into  three  classes  :  (i)  those  with  hus¬ 
bands  or  wives,  who  provide  companionship,  but  are  too  old  to 
give  adequate  care ;  (2)  those  with  relatives  who  could  care  for 
them  in  their  own  homes ;  (3)  those  without  relatives. 

For  the  first  and  the  third  class  she  develops  the  following 
suggestions  : — 

“  The  provision  of  almshouses  and  blocks  of  service  flatlets. 
The  almshouses  would  be  necessarily  limited  according  to  the 
endowments  available,  but  the  flatlets  could  be  made  self- 
supporting  at  a  moderate  rental.  A  housekeeper  should  supervise 
the  welfare  of  the  residents  without  unduly  interfering  with  their 
freedom.  Cooked  meals  should  be  procurable  as  required,  and 
domestic  help  should  be  available  for  small  daily  charges  payable 
by  the  residents.” 

Topsy  f.eels  that  “  many  blind  persons  now  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  neighbours  for  errands,  casual  housework,  or  cooking 
service  which  is  far  from  perfect.  All  goes  well  at  first,  then  the 
neighbour  becomes  tired,  the  blind  person  is  let  down,  and  some¬ 
one  else  has  to  be  cajoled  into  performing  the  ‘  favour.’  ”  She 
considers  the  main  needs  of  aged  blind  persons  living  alone  are  : — 

1 —  Prepared  meals  ; 

2 —  Supervision  of  household  and  personal  cleanliness; 

3 —  Freedom  to  rise  and  retire  at  will; 

4 —  Privacy. 

“  An  alternative  to  the  small  upper  room  with  no  convenience, 
in  which  they  are  often  to  be  found,  is  the  provision  of  hostels  and 
one-room  flatlet  houses  (furnished  and  unfurnished),  with  a  resi¬ 
dent  housekeeper  and  cook  and  domestic  service  as  required.” 

“  The  blind  person  should  have  the  same  facilities  and  income 
as  if  living  alone,  and  should  pay  his  bills  weekly  according  to  the 
supervision  needed,  i.e.,  errands,  cooking,  housework,  etc.  He 
should  have  his  own  wireless  set  and  furniture  if  satisfactory,  and 
be  allowed  to  live  in  complete  privacy,  or  to  visit  his  neighbours 
as  he  wished.  The  house  should  be  run  on  business  lines,  and  if 
not  overstaffed  would  easily  pay  its  way.” 

An  alternative  to  the  institution  for  aged  blind  persons  is  sym¬ 
pathetically  dealt  with  by  Topsy  and  by  East  End  Visitor.  The 
former  says  :  “  All  aged  people  dread  the  loss  of  their  freedom, 
and  the  blind  have  particular  need  of  privacy  in  familiar  surround¬ 
ings.  To  change  old  habits  and  standards  of  living  is  a  terrifying 
proposition  to  them,  and  every  home  visitor  is  familiar  with  the 
plea  of  the  aged  and  incapable,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  end 
their  lives  in  their  own  homes.  Often  this  means  a  lonely  life  in 
a  small  room,  with  inadequate  food  and  lack  of  cleanliness,  yet 
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they  persistently  refuse  to  give  up  and  enter  any  institution.” 
At  present,  she  considers  “  Homes  for  the  blind  have  a  limited 
scope.  Applications  for  the  admission  of  the  aged  and  incapable 
blind  are  not  favoured,  and  it  is  suggested  to  the  home  visitor 
that  such  cases  should  be  sent  to  the  institution.  The  ‘  case  ’  re¬ 
fuses  to  go,  and  there  is  deadlock.  The  problem  of  the  Jewish 
blind  is  particularly  difficult.  Their  own  homes  for  the  aged  are 
reluctant  to  accept  incapable  or  totally  blind  persons,  and  the  old 
orthodox  Jew  cannot  be  happy  in  an  English  institution  because 
of  the  different  food,  customs,  religious  observances  and  so  on.” 

“  The  fundamental  objections  of  all  are  : — 

1 —  Lack  of  privacy ; 

2 —  Inability  to  keep  to  clockwork  routine ; 

3 —  Young  nurses  who,  though  efficient,  cannot  give  them 
the  understanding  of  an  older  person ; 

4 —  Lack  of  money.” 

“  The  aged  need  more  freedom  than  the  kindliest  institution 
could  allow.  It  is  often  difficult  for  them  to  rise  early ;  they  like 
to  lie  down  in  the  afternoon  ;  yet  they  do  not  want  to  be  kept  in 
bed  all  day.  They  are  faddy  over  food,  and  sometimes  prefer  a 
cup  of  tea  to  a  meal.  They  do  not  want  to  be  herded  together 
in  day  rooms,  or  to  undress  without  privacy  in  long  wards.” 

“  When  illness  occurs  it  is  an  easier  step  to  the  institution 
via  the  hospital,  but  institutions  are  poor  substitutes  for  homes, 
and  the  aged  blind  should  not  be  forced  into  them  when  there  is  a 
possibility  of  caring  for  them  privately.” 

East  End  Visitor  thinks  that  “  through  appropriate  State 
action  the  problem  could  be  solved  comparatively  easily.  The 
State  institutions  for  old  people,  as  run  at  present,  are  not  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  limited 
number  of  special  homes  should  not  be  started  for  them  and,  if 
necessary,  for  other  old  people  in  a  similar  helpless  position.” 

In  her  district  “  the  average  blind  person  living  alone  receives 
about  25/-  a  week.  If  this  sum  per  head  were  spent  in  a  home, 
after  the  initial  cost  of  the  building  had  been  defrayed  by  the 
State,  accommodation  could  be  provided  superior  to  that  existing 
in  present  institutions.”  She  would  “  like  to  see  the  dormitory 
system  abolished.  There  should  be  centrally  heated  halls  divided 
into  curtained  cubicles,  with  a  bed,  an  easy  chair,  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  some  hanging  space.  This  would  give  privacy  to 
the  occupants,  a  little  place  where  they  could  sit  alone  without 
the  depressing  necessity  of  being  herded  into  one  big  sitting 
room  and  having  to  squabble  for  the  seats  nearest  the  fire.  A 
common  room  provided  in  addition  to  such  cubicles  would  be 
quite  a  different  matter.” 

“  In  such  a  home,  built  with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  institution  could  be  relaxed. 
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For  instance,  the  inmates  should  be  allowed  from  one  shilling'  to 
two-and-sixpence  pocket  money,  which  could  be  paid  to  them  daily 
to  minimize  any  temptation  to  drink.” 

Topsy  feels  strongly  that  “  aged  and  feeble  blind  persons 
should  be  housed  with  married  children  or  other  relatives  only 
when  (a)  they  can  have  a  bedroom  of  their  own,  (b)  have  separate 
board  if  needed,  (c)  when  the  relatives  willingly  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  (d)  where  medical  and  nursing  help  is  easily  available. 
The  blind  person  should  be  financially  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  household,  i.e.,  apart  from  assessing  regular  allowances  and 
services  made  by  the  relatives,  his  income  should  not  fluctuate 
with  the  varying  earned  incomes  of  the  family.” 

“  Continual  enquiry  into  family  affairs  causes  friction,  and 
considerable  tact  is  needed  to  co-operate  with  the  family.  Young 
wage  earners  often  resent  giving  every  detail  of  their  earnings. 
They  reply  that  an  aged  grandparent  is  not  their  responsibility. 
Modern  youth  suffers  old  age  only  when  life  together  can  be 
amicably  arranged ;  if  not,  the  aged  person  is  termed  ‘  a  nuis¬ 
ance,’  is  penalized  in  many  small  ways,  and  becomes  unhappily 
aware  that  he  is  a  burden.” 

In  more  than  one  important  county  this  problem  has  been 
appreciated  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  blind  persons 
having  their  own  rooms  and  separate  table,  to  be  treated  as  an 
‘alone  ’  person.  Enquiries  are  made  as  to  all  sons’  and  daughters’ 
ability  to  assist  the  blind  person,  but  all  are  considered  equally, 
i.e.,  the  child  in  whose  house  the  blind  person  lives  is  not  penalized 
while  the  others  escape  responsibility.  The  financial  position  of 
this  class  is  important,  as  family  misunderstanding  often  drives 
them  into  institutions  when  they  could  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home 
life.” 

Endeavour  states  that  “  Many  families  undertake  to1  look  after 
and  care  for  their  blind  relatives,  especially  if  they  are  aged  or 
incapable.  Much  credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  way  in  which  they 
meet  their  responsibilities.”  Like  Topsy ,  however,  she  regrets 
“  that  such  families  should  be  penalized  by  enquiries  into  their 
financial  position,  as  the  relations  who  leave  a  blind  person  alone 
to  manage  as  best  he  can  are  rarely  questioned,  and  that  blind 
person  usually  receives  a  higher  grant  than  those  living  with  their 
relatives.  Everything  should  be  done  to  keep  the  aged  blind  with 
their  families,  as  there  lie  their  interests  and  affections.” 

Topsy  suggests  that  “  For  partially  incapable  blind  people  who 
prefer  to  live  alone  in  their  own  homes,  a  service  of  home  helps 
could  be  formed  in  large  towns,  i.e.,  widows  and  middle-aged 
women  with  household  experience,  who  would  call  daily,  shop, 
cook  and  clean,  for  a  fixed  weekly  fee.  Their  work  should  be 
supervised  by  the  home  visitor  who  would  see  that  they  were 
fairly  treated  and  paid  by  the  blind  person.  Such  a  service  would 
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be  invaluable  to  the  home  visitor  who  strives  to  secure  for  the 
blind  person  his  freedom  in  his  own  home,  yet  wishes  to  be  able 
to  report  with  confidence  that  he  is  being-  satisfactorily  cared  for. 
The  helps  would  also  be  available  for  other  cases  when  illness 
occurs  and  temporary  assistance  is  needed.” 

“  Finally,  for  the  superior  type  who  need  intelligent  compan¬ 
ionship,  retired  nurses  will  often  board  a  blind  person  in  their 
houses,  and  the  county  or  society  responsible  might  reasonably 
advertise  on  behalf  of  such  cases.” 

In  conclusion,  Progressive  says  :  “  To  achieve  the  better  care 
of  the  aged  and  of  the  incapable  blind  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
for  local  authorities  to  avail  themselves  of  all  their  powers,  to 
exercise  consideration,  to  appoint  an  adequate  staff  of  home 
teachers  and  home  visitors  and  to>  give  every  assistance  to  volun¬ 
tary  organizations ;  for  voluntary  work  to  be  increased  and  for 
individual  workers  to  concentrate  on  individual  cases ;  for  a  greater 
understanding  of  what  blindness  involves  to  persons  of  all  types 
and  ages;  and,  finally,  for  a  greater  realization  of  the  ultimate 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  community  by  the  increase  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  social  services.” 


MISSION  TO  THE  BLIND  OF  BURMA. 

Progress  is  still  recorded  from  this  outpost  of  our  work,  in 
spite  of  the  unfortunate  illness  of  Mr.  Turner,  which  compels  him 
to  return  to  England  earlier  than  he  intended. 

St.  Raphael's,  Moulmein. — Miss  Linstead  writes  :  “  We  have 
five  new  schoolgirls,  making  a  total  of  21.  We  have  40  sitting 
down  to  meals.  The  six  oldest  weavers  cook  for  themselves  and 
do  their  housework,  such  as  it  is.  We  have  a  new  sighted 
helper,  Evelyn,  whose  father  was  English.” 

St.  Michael' s ,  Kemendine . — Rev.  E.  C.  Turner  writes  :  “  Miss 
Linstead  had  bad  delay  over  the  woven  goods  she  is  sending 
you,  as  floods  this  year  have  been  worse  than  usual.  The  railway 
was  more  thoroughly  washed  away  and  took  over  a  fortnight  to 
repair.” 

”  We  have  twelve  new  boys,  some  of  them  very  jolly  little 
scraps.  I  had  been  told  that  Maung  Win,  aged  10,  was  half¬ 
witted  and  deaf  and  dumb,  but  it  is  only  excessive  shyness  and  a 
little  fright.  We  have  rescued  him  from  a  neglected  life  with 
only  an  old,  old  grandfather — no  parents.  He  soon  made  friends 
with  the  other  tinies  and  was  coming  into  the  office  as  freely  as 
they  to  see  what  he  could  cadge  out  of  me  in  the  way  of  old 
envelopes  to  blow  up  and  burst,  and  suchlike  valuable  toys!  ” 

“  Maung  Wan,  aged  8,  is  a  reminder  that  our  guardian,  St. 
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Michael,  continues  to  watch  over  us.  When  he  first  came  he  was 
very  homesick.  One  morning,  about  4  a.m.,  he  wanted  to  get 
home  and  climbed  out  of  the  dormitory  window  and  found  himself 
on  the  verandah  ;  then  he  climbed  over  the  verandah  railing  and 
succeeded  in  falling-  from  the  first  story  to  the  ground  without 
being  able  to  show  afterwards  any  sign  of  damage  at  all.  Under¬ 
neath  the  verandah  arc  brick  steps,  and  he  managed  to  fall  clear 
of  these  into  a  patch  of  soft  earth  between  the  steps  and  the 
spiked  railings  that  surround  our  compound.  If  you  tried  to 
throw  anything  down  clear  of  the  railings  and  the  bricks  you 
would  have  a  job  to  do  it  neatly.  It  really  seemed  like  a  Bible 
miracle  to-day — and  why  not?  ” 

“  Two  wheelbarrows  arc  very  popular — used  on  the  lines  of 
the  well-known  soap  box  on  wheels.  As  I  came  along  now  I  heard 
some  ejaculations — ■*  He  gaung  !  ’  the  equivalent  of  ‘  Gee-up,’ 
followed  by  some  hearty  laughter  as  the  thing  was  wheeled  into  a 
tree  and  upset.  We  have  now  a  home-made  rocking  horse  for  the 
tinies.  A  new  bicycle  has  survived  for  several  weeks  the  attempts 
to  learn  to  ride  it,  though  some  of  my  newly-planted  trees  in  Coro¬ 
nation  Avenue  have  suffered.” 

“  We  should  like  an  English  lady  for  an  experimental  period  of 
blindness  prevention  work.  The  job  is  frightfully  worth  doing; 
the  scope  is  immense — to  find  the  people  to  begin  on  is  only  too 
easy.” 

Miss  Jackson  thanks  all  who  sent  stamps,  wool  and  small  gifts 
for  sale.  Stamps,  she  tells  us,  are  particularly  welcome,  both 
foreign  and  colonial.  They  sell  well. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch. — On  November  13th,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  at  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh.  The  main  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  paper 
on  Typewriting  in  School  and  Home  by  our  chairman,  Miss 
Baxter,  of  Dundee.  This  is  the  first  paper  contributed  by  a  lady 
member  and  we  hope  the  example  will  be  followed  by  others  with 
the  same  excellent  results. 

Probably  most  members  were  surprised  by  the  scope  and 
variety  of  the  discussion  on  the  questions  raised  in  the  paper,  and 
as  a  result  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  new  handbook  for  Home 
Teachers  had  to  be  postponed  to  a  continuation  of  the  meeting 
in  January.  It  says  much  for  Scottish  oratory  that  Saturday’s 
meeting  was  the  second  to  be  adjourned  this  year  ! 
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HENRY  STAINSBY  MEMORIAL. 

Gifts  for  Pupils. 

Superintendents  and  head  teachers  of  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete  their  training  in  the 
autumn  term,  and  whom  they  can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the 
Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund,  should  send  without  delay  for 
a  form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches,  braille 
typewriters,  apparatus  and  braille  books. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  held  at 
Morecambe  on  23rd  September,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Cowley,  M.A.,  entitled  Can  We  Improve  the  Blind  Welfare  Ser¬ 
vice?  Many  of  the  opinions  contained  in  this  address  had  been 
expressed  by  Mrs.  Cowley  on  previous  occasions,  and  much  of 
what  she  said  concerned  the  north  only.  We  have,  however, 
selected  three  short  passages  bearing  on  matters  of  immediate 
and  national  moment,  which  we  print  below. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Nor  do  1  like  the  suggestion  of  “  charity,”  in  what  would  be 
normal  public  education  if  the  children  were  sighted.  I  should 
personally  hate  being  sent  to  a  school  which  intimated  this  in  its 
title  or  its  methods.  Words  such  as  “  charity,”  “  indigent,” 
“  asylum,”  “  institution,”  and  all  such  relics  of  the  past  should 
now  be  removed.  They  are  still  used.  I  found  three  of  them 
on  one  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  blind  taken  out  of  “  charity  ”  as  well  as  out  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

«»•••• 

I  am  unrepentant  in  my  view  that  income  is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  blind  person’s  welfare.  Given  a  satisfactory  income, 
he  would  solve  a  lot  of  problems  for  himself,  and  much  current 
overhead  expenditure  could  go.  A  national  pension  at  a  flat  rate 
might  not  be  more  than  the  fifteen  shillings  in  which  so  many 
people  believe.  This  would  matter  less  if  the  local  authority  had 
power  to  make  up  to  a  higher  figure  or  if  the  grant  were  made  con¬ 
ditional  on  the  local  authority  adding  to  it.  The  promise  to 
give  the  old  age  pension  at  forty  is  a  step  in  this  direction.  But 
as  the  blind  are  already  the  subject  of  special  legislation,  and 
responsibility  for  them  now  rests  on  the  local  authority,  I  think 
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it  is  a  pity  to  deal  with  them  under  so  many  departments,  both 
public  and  private.  To  those  drafting-  the  legislation,  I  suggest 
that  it  might  be  better  to  make  grants  to  the  local  authority  to 
cover  the  individual  pensions  and  take  the  blind  out  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Acts.  It  is  already  mystifying  to  the  public  to  hear 
of  the  “  Old  Age  ”  pension  at  fifty.  What  will  they  think  when 
it  is  suggested  that  “  Old  Age  ”  begins  at  forty?  Putting  the 
blind  entirely  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  of  the  local 
authority  would  involve  only  one  certification  instead  of  two  and 
make  the  administration  much  simpler.  When  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  and  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  were  passed,  the  break  up  of 
the  Poor  Law  had  not  begun  and  the  position  needs  revision. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  defects  of  a  multiple  system  are  not  always  sufficiently 
known.  Take  the  case  of  the  man  who  had  to  have  a  pair  of 
glasses.  Seven  local,  national  or  regional  bodies  were  concerned. 
To  my  knowledge,  fourteen  letters  were  exchanged  in  addition  to 
local  interviews,  and  in  the  end  we  got  the  North  Regional  Super¬ 
visor  to  go  and  cut  the  knot.  Each  organization  pushed  the 
responsibility  on  to  some  other,  but  it  was  the  local  authority 
which  paid.  Intelligent  people,  down  on  their  luck,  have  similar 
tales  to  tell  when  they  try  to  get  help  from  organized  charity. 
Yet  this  system  is  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  what  is  called 
“  the  human  touch.”  (An  article  by  Mr.  Purse  in  The  New 
Beacon  states  that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  245  charities 
for  dealing  with  the  67,000  blind,  plus  146  local  authorities,  giving 
391  bodies,  plus  government  departments.) 


PARIS. 

A  paragraph  under  this  title  appeared  in  the  June  number  of 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  We  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  in  Paris,  M.  Pierre  Henri,  pointing  out  that  the 
writer  of  the  paragraph  has  confused  two  organizations  which 
bear  the  same  name.  He  writes  : — 

LTnstitution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  is  a  state  school 
founded  in  1784  by  Valentin  Haiiy  where  only  young  blind  people 
are  taught.  L’Association  Valentin  Haiiv  is  a  private  society 
founded  in.  1889  by  Maurice  de  la  wSizeranne,  which  deals  with  all 
blind  people,  young  and  old  in  all  departments — apparatus,  library, 
assistance,  etc. 

L’Association  Valentin  Haiiy  has  just  modernized  its  braille 
library.  This  society  has  nothing  in  common  with  LTnstitution 
Nationale  except  that  they  are  neighbours  and  that  they  have  both 
adopted  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  first  school  for  the  blind 
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in  France.  This  is  obviously  the  cause  of  the  confusion.  If 
you  wish  for  a  comparison  :  L’lnstitution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  is  comparable  with  the  Royal  Normal  College  while 
L’Association  Valentin  Haiiy  resembles  your  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

I  have  already  met  the  same  error  in  The  New  Beacon. 


THE  BLIND  SUMMER  CAMP  OF  THE  HITLER  JUGEND. 

In  the  July-September  Marburg  Magazine,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  Hitler  Jugend  Summer  Camp,  held  at  Reichmannsdorf,  in 
Thuringen,  where  120  blind  youths  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
met  to  harden  their  bodies  and  fit  themselves  for  the  battle  of  life 
and  to  be  educated  in  political  matters. 

One  day’s  programme  was  as  follows  :  6  o’clock — reveille;  6-5 
— exercise  ;  6-30 — wash  and  breakfast ;  8  o’clock — flag  hoisting  ; 
from  8  to  12 — route  march;  12  o’clock — dinner;  1  to  3  o’clock — 
rest;  from  3  to  7 — instruction  and  lectures;  7  o’clock — supper; 
free  time  to  8-45 — tattoo  ;  9  o’clock — bed. 

The  leader  explained  that  the  aim  of  the  camp  was  to  take 
youths  right  away  from  the  sheltered  atmosphere  of  the  blind 
institution ;  to  teach  them  the  duties  that  lie  before  the  blind  in 
the  future ;  to  develop  their  characters ;  and  to  show  them  their 
right  place  in  society. 

One  speaker  addressed  the  boys  as  follows  :  “  Formerly,  the 
blind  have  been  for  the  most  part  supported  by  charity.  They 
have  said  to  themselves,  ‘  I  need  only  work  to  the  limit  that  is 
set  for  me,  and  the  rest  will  be  provided ;  so  I  can  take  things 
easily.  Just  because  I  am  blind,  I  must  be  supported  by  the 
public.’  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  mistake  to'  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  public  is  obliged  to  support  you.  On  the 
contrary,  you  must  support  the  public,  and  for  that  reason  you 
must  harden  yourselves.  This  camp  offers  many  hardships,  but 
that  is  all  to  the  good,  for  you  are  being  prepared  for  the  stern 
reality  of  life,  for  which  you  cannot  be  fitted  by  the  coddling  of 
a  blind  institution.  The  motto  of  this  camp  is  ‘  Harden  yourselves 
for  the  struggle  of  life.’  ” 

The  theme  of  another  address  was  “  Race,  People,  Nation.” 
“  The  law  for  the  protection  of  the  race  from  hereditary  disease 
may  seem  cruel,  but  those  to  whom  it  applies  must  consider  the 
harm  that  can  be  done  if  the  law  is  not  observed,  and  the  others 
must  try  to  understand  what  the  sacrifice  means  and  must  not 
regard  with  contempt  the  man  who  has  to  obey  this  law.  No,  the 
latter  is  far  higher  in  character  than  the  man  who  despises  him.” 

Another  speaker  said  that  every  blind  man  must  stand  on  his 
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own  merits.  “  The  duty  of  the  blind  is  not  to  fight  for  their 
charitable  rights,  but  to  help  the  younger  members  with  advice 
and  inspire  them  to  independence.” 

Subjects  of  other  lectures  were  “  The  Leader  and  his  Follow¬ 
ing,”  “  Roman  and  German  Law,”  “  Aristocracy  and  Democ¬ 
racy  ”  and  “  The  Beginnings  of  Germany.” 

The  writer  considers  that  a  blind  man  is  as  capable  of  education 
as  a  seeing  man  ;  all  the  more,  therefore,  should  the  blind  man 
be  educated.  He  is  capable  of  becoming  a  good  political  organizer, 
and  if  he  does  hold  such  a  post  he  must  be  properly  educated  for 
it.  As  an  ordinary  member  it  is  not  important  to  know  more  than 
others,  but  it  is  important  to  become  as  independent  as  possible. 
At  his  school  a  blind  man  has  the  opportunity  of  gaining  know¬ 
ledge,  but  not  the  necessary  training  in  endurance  and  physical 
efficiency. 

Therefore  the  leader  prepared  a  big  programme.  Two  40-kilo- 
metre  route  marches ;  one  night  march  and  a  sports  festival.  Bad 
weather  interfered  somewhat.  They  had  to  take  short,  but 
stiff,  marches  instead  of  long  ones  (7  kilometres  in  50  minutes), 
between  showers. 

But  it  became  clear  that  too  little  sport  is  practised  in  German 
institutions.  “  We  know  that  men  require  time  to  receive  proper 
training  in  their  crafts,  but  certain  it  is  that  there  should  be  more 
physical  training.  It  is  fundamentally  wrong  to  put  gymnastics 
and  sport  second.  No,  the  blind  especially  should  move  with  the 
times  and  enjoy  physical  training  at  least  four  to  five  times  a 
week.” 

The  leader  closed  the  camp  with  these  words  :  “  Comrades, 
you  have  gathered  together  under  the  flag.  When  we  dismiss, 
you  must  not  think  you  are  leaving  your  flag  behind.  No  !  you 
remain  under  it  even  when  it  no  longer  waves  over  you.  You 
must  never  waver  from  the  badge  of  our  leader,  but  always  follow 
it  with  courage  and  trust.  To-morrow  you  return  to  your  own 
homes.  Guard  the  enthusiasm  that  this  camp  has  engendered. 
Prove  your  courage,  and  show  an  example  to  those  around  you. 
Show  the  blind  of  Germany  what  our  company  means.  You, 
yourselves,  have  become  stronger  and  fitter  for  life’s  battle.  Be 
the  pioneers  of  our  new  life.” 


WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  head  master  of  Worcester  College,  the  public 
school  for  blind  boys,  from  which  many  have  graduated  to  the 
universities,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  present  academic  year, 
when  he  will  have  completed  25  years’  service. 

During  his  headship  Mr.  Brown  introduced  rowing,  and  the 
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college  has  long  held  its  own  with  noted  “  rowing  schools.”  A 
few  years  ago  he  sponsored  the  construction  of  a  swimming  pool, 
and  the  standard  of  swimming  of  the  boys  is  now  high.  When  Mr. 
Brown  leaves  Worcester  College  he  will  probably  have  seen  the 
completion  of  the  rebuilding  and  extension  scheme  which  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
school  governors.  Among  other  things,  the  scheme  provides  for 
a  large  modern  gymnasium  and  hall  for  physical  training,  speech 
days,  and  dramatic  performances. 


NEW  GERMAN  MACHINES. 

The  Union  of  the  Blind  in  Germany  send  us  illustrations  of 
their  latest  Picht  Typewriters,  with  prices,  and  solicit  our  en¬ 
quiries,  or  orders.  There  are  four  types  : — 

i. — The  Picht  Braille  Writer. 

(a)  To  be  used  with  both  hands  (for  seeing). 

(b)  To  be  used  with  one,  or  both  hands  (for  blind). 


With  case  complete  . . . . 

. price 

75.00 

Reichsmarks 

Ivory  keys  . 

. extra 

4-5° 

}  } 

Felt  mat  . 

1.50 

y  y 

Bookcase  . 

5.00, 

y  y 

2.  — Typewriter  for  ordinary  writing,  interchangeable  for  either 

seeing  or  blind.  This  typewriter  can  be  used  for  nine 
languages. 

With  case  complete  . price  68. co  Reichsmarks 

Felt  mat  .  1.50  ,, 

3.  — Picht  Braille  Shorthand  Machine,  for  the  use  of  blind  sten¬ 

ographers — on  strip-paper. 

With  waterproof  case  com¬ 
plete  . price  85.00  Reichsmarks 

Strip-paper,  1  kilo — 6  rolls  (each 

100  metres)  .  1.50  ,, 

4.  — Piclht  Apparatus  for  conversation  between  the  deaf-blind. 

Handy  for  the  pocket. 

Price  .  15.00  Reichsmarks 

All  these  machines  are  highly  recommended  by  blind  institu¬ 
tions  and  blind  societies.  The  prices  are  moderate.  Carriage  and 
packing  are  charged  at  actual  cost. 

Enquiries  to  Reichsdeutscher  Blindenverband  e.V.,  Zentral  fur 
Blindenhilfsmittel,  Otto  Vierling,  Moltkestrasse  7,  Dresden,  N.23. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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THE  HAMPSHIRE  AND  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
EDUCATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Powers  of  the  Trust. 

To  assist  blind  or  partially  blind  persons  of  either  sex  to  obtain  : 

(a)  Advanced  Education ; 

(b)  Training  to  enable  them  to  learn  a  trade. 

Candidates  are  not  limited  to  inhabitants  of  Hampshire  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  though  such  candidates  are  given  preference. 
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Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trust,  c/o  Messrs.  Hellard,  Bechcrvaise  & 
Birkett,  132  High  Street,  Portsmouth,  Hants. 


PRIVILEGES  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind  for  the  year  1934 — 1935  recorded  the  fact  that  travelling 
facilities  already  granted  to  “  totally  ”  blind  persons  had  been 
extended  to  “  registered  ”  blind  persons. 

The  railway  companies,  however,  declined  at  that  time  to 
make  a  further  concession  which  had  been  put  before  them. 
We  are  glad  to  report  that  they  have  now  yielded  on  the  point  at 
issue  as  the  following  letter  to  the  Union,  dated  26th  November, 
1937,  indicates. 

“  With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  27th  December, 
1934,  and  to  my  reply  of  15th  February,  1935,  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  have  now  given  further  consideration  to  this  matter,  and 
I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  as  from  1st  December,  1937, 
a  blind  person  travelling  for  business  purposes,  and  his  attendant, 
will  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  one  Monthly  Return  fare  instead 
of  one  ordinary  fare  for  journeys  for  which  a  Monthly  Return 
ticket  would  be  available.” 

All  blind  travellers  will  wish  to  thank  the  Union  for  their 
patient  and  successful  endeavour  to  secure  this  privilege. 


SCOTTISH  BRANCH  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  held  on  the  13th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1937,  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Baxter,  Dundee,  the  present  Chairman,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Typewriting  for  the  Blind.” 

A  most  interesting  discussion  took  place,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  typewriting,  square  handwriting  and  the  Ballu 
system,  used  in  Italy  and  France,  were  considered.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  result. 

Mr.  William  Edgar,  of  Fife,  has  evolved  a  mode  of  hand¬ 
writing  which  can  be  written  on  the  ordinary  braille  frame.  He 
is  to  contribute  an  article  to  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  giving 
instructions,  and  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  School  will  have 
braille  copies  of  the  instructions  on  sale  at  that  time. 
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The  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  typewriting  from  the  syllabus 
of  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination  was  discussed  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

(1)  “  That  there  should  be  no  deletion  of  any  subject  from 
any  examination  without  consideration  of  the  opinion 
of  the  branches.” 

(2)  “  That  in  the  event  of  the  deletion  of  any  subject,  at 
least  two  years  should  elapse  before  putting  this  into 
effect.” 

It  was  decided  to  adjourn  the  meeting  till  15th  January,  1938, 
when  the  subject  of  discussion  would  be  the  Home  Teachers' 
Handbook. 
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TYPEWRITING. 

By  Margaret  Baxter. 

In  beginning  to  write  a  paper  on  typewriting  as  a  subject  in 
the  curriculum  of  a  blind  school  and  its  later  value,  I  feel  that  I 
am  merely  mentioning  a  number  of  facts  which  should  be  common 
konwledge  to  those  who  live  amongst  our  children  and  students  and 
also  work  amongst  blind  people  in  their  own  homes.  My  paper 
then  may  not  have  much  interest  for  some  of  you  but  since  there 
is  an  impression  that  the  teaching  of  typewriting  is  on  the  wane  in 
some  places,  I  have  felt  that  a  plea  should  come  from  blind  people 
themselves  in  order  that  this  most  useful  equipment  may  still  be 
provided  for  them.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  be  so,  is  it  not  a 
little  inconsiderate?  And  in  the  second  place,  does  it  not  show  that 
those  who  are  responsible  are  allowing  themselves  to  doubt  the 
essential  value  of  the  typewriter  to  blind  people?  Then,  how  do 
these  people  themselves  feel  about  it? 

In  our  schools  Braille  is  the  way  by  which  the  young  people 
learn;  therefore  it  must  have  first  place.  In  the  infant  and  junior 
departments  no  other  writing  need  be  taught.  By  the  time  the 
pupils  reach  the  senior  school,  however,  they  should  have  learnt 
to  write  in  ways  which  will  enable  them  to  express  themselves 
intelligibly  to  blind  and  seeing  people  alike.  In  their  curriculum 
typewriting  should  be  one  of  the  subjects  taught. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  blind  children  spell  more  in¬ 
correctly  than  seeing  children,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they 
read  at  an  early  age  from  contracted  Braille  only.  The  two  words 
“  knowledge  ”  and  “  character  ”  are  good  examples.  Learning 
to  type  means  that  all  words  must  be  spelled  in  full  and  so  by 
frequent  practice  more  correct  spelling  is  assured. 
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For  classroom  lessons  the  use  of  typewriting  may  be  a  closer 
link  between  the  head  master  or  head  mistress  and  the  efforts  of 
their  pupils.  There  is  often  so  much  pressure  on  the  time  of  a 
head  teacher  that  he  cannot  share  or  estimate  the  knowledge 
gained  by  pupils  from  lessons  taught.  Therefore,  in  written 
examinations,  it  would  be  an  easy  way  of  judging  correctly  to  ask 
the  class  when  they  have  brailled  answers  to  make  out  a  typed 
copy  of  them.  At  this  stage,  you  see,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
compose  right  away  in  typewriting. 

In  our  small  school,  the  typing  of  class  work  has  been  done 
at  the  school  inspector’s  visit  by  the  senior  class.  The  papers 
have  been  taken  away  by  him  and  examined.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  to  H.M.I.  blind  children  and  their  work  can’t  mean  very 
much,  and  in  this  way  the  pupils  may  show  how  correct  or 
incorrect  their  knowledge  may  be.  At  training  college,  lecturers 
have  frequently  remarked  on  the  pleasure  they  have  had  in  correct- 
ing  typed  papers,  as  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  making  out 
the  hurried  handwriting  of  seeing  students. 

There  is  the  danger  that  typewriting  can  be  overdone  at  the 
expense  of  Braille.  I  once  took  over  a  class  of  boys  and  girls 
round  about  fourteen,  and  I  found  that  their  knowledge  of  Braille 
was  exceedingly  poor.  The  class  had  been  sent  to  typewrite  for 
long  periods,  perhaps  to  fill  in  time,  and  I  found  that  the  standard 
of  self-expression  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been,  for  the 
class  could  not  read  their  own  work. 

Then,  as  a  machine,  our  boys  and  girls  like  the  typewriter. 
First  of  all,  it  is  a  machine,  and  the  striking  of  the  keys  and  other 
gadgets  has  a  great  fascination  for  them.  As  time  goes  on,  they 
must  pass  this  stage,  and  then  they  get  the  feeling  that  they  are 
writing  in  a  way  that  many  seeing  people  use.  Perhaps  brothers 
and  sisters  of  some  of  them  are  taking  commercial  courses  at 
central  and  advanced  schools.  More  important  still,  they  are 
now  able  to  write  home  for  themselves.  What  a  valuable  link 
this  must  be  ! 

For  teachers  busy  as  they  can  be  with  the  duties  necessary  in 
a  residential  school,  I  am  sure  typewriting  can  be  useful.  Have 
you  ever  avoided  the  duty  of  writing  the  pupils’  home  letters  by 
asking  the  elder  girls  to  type  the  letters  of  the  little  ones?  A 
shy  and  timid  little  girl  has  preferred  this  way  of  having  her  letter 
written  than  of  coming  to  the  teacher  to  tell  her  what  she  wants  to 
sav  to  her  home  folks. 

J 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  encourage  a  blind  child  to  save  for  a 
typewriter.  After  all  there  are  many  things  which  he  cannot 
save  for.  Motor  cars  and  bicycles  are  of  no  use  to  him,  but  type¬ 
writers  are  like  motor  cars,  they  break  down  and  require  repairing. 
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Your  committee  may  quarrel  with  you  about  the  bills  for  these 
repairs.  Those  using  the  machines  will  just  have  to  learn  that 
care  is  necessary,  and  once  having  realized  the  value  of  a  type¬ 
writer,  I  am  sure  there  won’t  be  much  difficulty  about  this  point. 
I  have  a  friend  who  saved  threepenny  pieces  for  a  few  years,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  her  lodgings  she  has  no  greater  friend  than  the 
typewriter  which  she  bought  with  her  savings. 

At  this  point,  I  won’t  say  more  about  typewriting  in  the 
general  life  of  the  school,  except  that  all  who  wish  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  granted  this  privilege,  because  the 
young  person  ought  to  learn  at  school  the  subjects  which  will 
prepare  him  for  useful  self-expression  in  later  life. 

At  this  time,  typewriting  has  two  very  marked  values.  They 
are  the  social  one* or  cultural  if  you  prefer  it,  and  the  less  developed 
commercial  value.  Of  the  former  there  can  be  no  question. 
Every  blind  person  who  mixes  with  seeing  people  has  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  writing  with  correspondents  unacquainted  with  Braille. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  dictate  to  an  amanuensis,  and  it  at  once 
makes  the  blind  person  wish  that  he  could  do  this  writing  for  him¬ 
self  ;  he  feels  his  handicap  intensely.  A  group  of  keen  workers 
in  a  workshop  will  try  to  purchase  a  typewriter  between  them,  and 
if  portable,  the  machine  can  be  easily  handed  round.  There  will 
always  be  the  type  of  individual  to  whom  the  typewriter  will  be 
of  no  use,  probably  because  he  has  few  social  contacts.  Typing 
should  not  be  given  up  because  of  this  last  group,  or  it  might  be 
argued  that  no  higher  standard  of  reading  should  be  taught  than 
just  the  simple  one  found  in  the  daily  newspapers,  since  such  a 
large  number  of  people  only  read  their  newspaper.  Who  knows 
what  they  will  use  or  not  use  as  time  goes  on? 

Some  one  once  said  to  me,  “  Why  teach  a  man  in  a  workshop 
typewriting?  He  will  not  use  it.”  Quite  so,  but  you  must 
remember  that  the  blind  man  in  all  probability  will  have  wife  and 
family  to  do  the  needful  things  for  him.  This  is  much  less  true 
of  the  women,  who  must  often  live  far  from  their  homes  in  order 
to  get  work.  Please  don’t  imagine  that  I  want  to  say  that  type¬ 
writing  should  be  taught  any  more  to  girls  than  to  boys. 

I  come  now  to  another  point,  which  has  often  been  referred 
to  at  our  meetings  :  it  is  the  development  of  social  centres 
— whether  for  employed  or  unemployable  people.  In  every  centre 
I  would  have  a  typewriter.  I  have  myself  heard  a  young  blind 
person  arranging  with  others  that  they  should  meet  at  the  club 
rooms  where  she  would  type  letters  for  them  when  the  cup  of  tea 
was  being  prepared,  or  at  any  convenient  moment.  A  home 
teaching  society,  or  a  group  of  them,  might  even  find  it  a  useful 
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thing-  to  engage  the  services  of  a  typewriter  mechanic  for  repairs. 
I  shall  find  it  very  interesting  to  know  whether  home  teachers 
feel  that  their  blind  people  would  want  to  type  if  a  typewriter  were 
available  at  their  social  centre.  Perhaps  not  very  often,  for  many 
of  their  people  will  have  acquired  the  art  of  handwriting  and  for 
them  some  other  form  of  help  must  be  given.  The  habit  of 
defining  and  joining  letters  will  have  been  formed  and  it  is  very 
little  affected  by  the  fact  that  they  no  not  see  the  letters  made.  All 
that  they  will  require  is  a  device  which  will  prevent  them  from 
running  one  line  into  another.  The  pencil  writing  frame  serves 
this  purpose  very  well.  I  hear  that  the  results  of  writing  com¬ 
petitions  on  this  frame  are  excellent.  For  blind  people  who  have 
never  learnt  handwriting,  the  system  known  as  “  square  hand¬ 
writing  ”  would  seem  to  be  the  next  best  thing  to  typewriting. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  does  not  allow  for  individuality,  but  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  it  is  an  effective  way  of  expressing  thought, 
surely  the  first  point  takes  second  place.  One  advantage 
is  that  the  apparatus  is  not  bulky  for  carrying  about.  So  far  in 
some  of  our  schools  its  use  has  been  recognized  in  a  small  way, 
but  only  as  an  extra  subject,  not  as  one  in  the  curriculum. 
Some  people  think  that  it  is  too  slow  as  compared  with  typing  ; 
but  the  one  point  that  I  would  make  about  it  is  that  anyone 
looking  at  a  sheet  of  square  handwriting  might  at  once  say  :  “  This 
is  how  the  blind  write  sighted,”  whereas  that  could  not  be  said 
of  typewriting. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  value  of  typewriting,  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  professional.  Comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  this 
way  in  our  country,  and  I  think  it  offers  possibilities  for  the  future. 
In  Germany  they  train  quite  a  number  of  people  in  typewriting 
and  are  successful  in  finding  them  posts  as  business  clerks,  etc. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  one  or  two  young  people  in  this 
country  who  have  gained  posts  in  business  firms.  They  feel  that 
working  in  a  large  office  is  an  advantage,  as  they  can  offer  an 
exchange  of  duties  in  return  for  help  in  tasks  which  they  find 
difficult.  Filing  seems  to  be  unsuitable  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
employers  make  the  most  of  this.  Speaking  generally,  the  blind 
clerk  is  able  to  make  a  good  living. 

A  professional  organist  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
typewriting  can  be  taught  to  make  designs  on  the  typewriter.  1 
have  seen  samples  of  these,  and  they  are  useful  to  him  for  front 
pages  of  programmes,  thus  saving  expense. 

Now  the  “  fors  ”  and  “  againsts  ”  of  typewriting  would  not 
for  long  be  argued  before  the  writing  of  signatures  would  be 
mentioned.  I  think  it  is  accepted  that  no  signature  is  legal  when 
a  person  cannot  read  what  he  is  asked  to  put  his  name  to.  For 
some  blind  people  the  use  of  a  stamper  would  be  the  next  best 
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thing-.  For  those  drawing  money  from  the  bank,  I  can  only 
recommend  a  system  which  is  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Savings 
Bank,  which  sets  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  who  have 
special  difficulties. 

And  finally,  1  don’t  think  I  should  finish  this  paper  without 
mentioning  those  pupils  in  our  schools  who  can  see  a  little.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  all  who  can  read  Braille  with  their  eyes 
(they  will  do  it  in  spite  of  you)  and  all  who  peer  into  printed  pages 
should  always  be  taught  handwriting  if  they  wish  it.  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  should  be  laid  down  about  methods  of  teaching,  but  it 
should  always  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  child.  This 
handwriting  should  be  given  as  an  extra  subject — never  at  the 
entire  expense  of  Braille.  It  is  known  to  all  teachers  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  pupils  will  learn  to  read  for  themselves,  but  on  the 
other  hand  writing  must  be  definitely  taught.  How  seldom  have  I 
heard  it  said,  when  pupils  are  passed  out  as  “  not  blind,”  that 
the  real  difficulty  of  taking  up  work  in  the  seeing  world  is  that 
they  have  not  been  made  familiar  enough  with  the  use  of  the  pen. 
This  is  probably  because  in  a  residential  school  there  are  always 
supervisors  willing  and  ready  to  address  or  write  letters. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  history  of  typewriting  in  our  schools. 
Whoever  thought  of  it  provided  for  blind  people  a  strong  and 
indispensable  link  with  the  seeing  world.  1  have  heard  advanced 
students  say  that  even  the  higher  branches  of  learning  have  proved 
of  less  value  to  them  than  the  typewriter.  In  the  recent  research 
into  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  I  notice  that  it  is  still  taken  for 
granted  that  typewriting  is  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  blind 
schools. 

This  is  my  last  thought.  There  are  some  things  which  blind 
people  cannot  look  upon  precisely  as  their  own.  Business  and 
private  letters  must  be  given  to  others  to  read  and  often  a  simple 
message  cannot  be  executed  without  help  from  a  guide.  Can 
the  request  not  be  repeated  that  they  may  be  equipped  with  at 
least  one  kind  of  writing  which  will  give  them  a  little  freedom 
of  self-expression,  and  which  will  partly  bridge  the  gap  between 
themselves  and  their  correspondents? 
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MIDLAND  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  was  held  in  Birmingham  on  4th  December,  1937. 
Through  arrangements  kindly  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  the  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Street. 

Two  discussions  had  been  arranged  and  were  held  in  adjacent 
rooms.  School  teachers  and  friends  discussed  handwork  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  while  home  teachers  discussed  the  Home  Teachers’ 
Handbook. 

The  discussion  on  handwork  in  schools  proved  to  be  interesting, 
lively  and  informative ;  nearly  all  the  members  present  (a  score 
or  so)  took  part  in  the  discussion.  No  formal  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  owing  to  lack  of  time  no  summing  up  was 
possible.  However,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  majority 
seemed  to  be  in  agreement  on  the  following  points  : — 

(1)  Certain  subjects,  particularly  basketry  and  cane  chair¬ 
seating  had  attained  an  unjustifiable  prominence  in  handwork 
syllabuses. 

(2)  Handwork  for  girls  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  handwork  for  boys — knitting,  raffia-work,  string  and 
straw  bag-making,  weaving,  being  more  suitable  occupations 
for  girls  than  boys. 

(3)  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  handwork  in  schools 
for  the  blind  should  be  to  accustom  handicapped  children  to 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  home.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
housewifery  and  practical  science,  with  time  taken  from  more 
formal  handwork  subjects  if  necessary. 

(4)  Suggestions,  particularly  for  boys  :  pewter  work,  bent 
ironwork,  manipulative  toys. 

(5)  Some  housewifery  for  boys ;  some  carpentry  for  girls. 

Miss  M.  Jones,  of  Birmingham,  introduced  the  topic  of 
“  Telephones  for  Blind  Persons.”  Her  main  point  was  that, 
having  recently  had  the  telephone  installed  at  home,  she  had 
been  much  impressed  by  its  advantages.  In  particular,  the 
telephone  reduced  the  sense  of  loneliness.  Miss  Jones  suggested 
that  it  might  be  possible,  through  representation  to  the 
Postmaster-General,  to  obtain  telephones  for  blind  people  at 
reduced  charges.  After  discussion  it  was  decided  that  this  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  College. 

The  small  party  of  eight  who  discussed  the  Home  Teachers * 
Handbook  soon  abandoned  all  attempts  at  formality.  Miss 
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Caster,  County  Supervisor  of  Warwickshire,  was  to  have  lead 
the  discussion,  but  was  unfortunately  absent  through  illness.  Miss 
Adams,  her  colleague,  kindly  took  her  place  without  any 
preparation  for  the  task. 

Two  resolutions  were  passed  embodying  the  following 
suggestions  : — 

(1)  That  some  useful  information  on  eugenics  should  be 
added  to  the  chapter  on  hygiene. 

(2)  That  the  section  on  the  deaf  blind  was  inadequate  and 
should  include  the  names  of  kindred  organizations  which  might 
be  approached  for  help  and  advice. 

(3)  That  a  short  chapter  should  be  devoted  to  wireless,  as 
the  scanty  information  in  the  present  edition  is  scattered  and 
no  details  are  given  about  facilities  for  maintenance. 

(4)  That  some  information  on  Public  Assistance  administra¬ 
tion  should  be  added,  also  a  guide  to  the  method  of  assessing 
income  for  the  purpose  of  grant. 

(5)  That  the  revision  of  the  handbook  be  postponed  until 
the  bill  now  before  Parliament  becomes  law. 

(6)  That  until  the  revised  edition  of  the  handbook  is 
published  a  printed  slip  should  be  inserted  in  each  copy  sent 
out  stating  that  a  revision  is  to  be  made  and  that  the  present 
chapter  on  National  Health  and  Unemployment  is  out  of  date. 

After  the  discussion  on  the  handbook  the  following 
suggestions  were  put  forward  : — 

(1)  That  the  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  should 
be  published  in  Braille. 

(2)  That  the  handbook,  Public  Social  Services ,  printed  by 
the  National  Council  of  Social  Services  Incorporated,  should 
be  published  in  Braille. 

Miss  Jones  repeated  her  remarks  on  “  Telephones  for  Blind 
Persons,”  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Post  Office  might  be 
approached.  One  member  emphasized  the  point  that  hand 
microphones  are  desirable  for  blind  people. 

At  tea  it  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Midland 
Branch  would  be  held  at  Leicester,  as  the  members  present 
unanimously  accepted  the  invitation  of  Miss  Metcalfe  to  meet 
there.  It  is  hoped  that  all  Midland  Branch  members  will  make  a 
note  of  the  date,  5th  March,  1938,  and  endeavour  to  be  present. 
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[Teachers  and  others  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind  may  often  wonder 
what  is  the  value  of  the  elaborate  and  even  fantastic 
“  projects  ”  so  popular  in  some  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
following-  article  which  appeared  in  The  Teachers  Forum  shows 
how  practical  these  lessons  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher 
who  has  a  clear  conception  of  their  ultimate  purpose.] 


IT  IS  FUN  FOR  THESE  BOYS. 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr. 

Five  lads  ranging-  in  age  from  nine  to  twelve  sit  in  rapt  silence 
while  the  teacher  reads  a  story  of  the  jungle.  A  queer  subject  one 
might  say  for  blind  boys  to  study  !  This  forest  wilderness  with 
its  wild  animals,  tangled  underbrush,  and  black  men — what  does 
this  have  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading, 
and  English  to  blind  mentally-retarded  children?  Some  may  say 
that  these  boys  should  not  be  spending  their  time  on  such  reading 
when  there  is  more  important  work  to  do. 

But  that  is  just  the  point;  it  is  not  time  wasted.  These  five 
retarded  pupils,  representatives  of  hundreds  of  others  throughout 
the  country,  are  finally  tasting  the  joy  of  exploration.  They  are 
doing  something  different.  A  mystic  atmosphere  pervades  the 
room.  There  is  a  feeling  of  excitement  as  they  hear  about  ele¬ 
phants  crashing  through  the  underbrush,  or  tigers  crouching  in 
the  tall  grass  ready  to  spring  out  upon  some  unsuspecting  prey. 
What  fun  it  is  to  hear  about  the  monkeys  swinging  from  branch 
to  branch,  chattering  and  scolding  as  they  go  !  Why  are  we 
reading  them  such  material? 

Two  answers  may  be  given.  First,  the  teacher  wishes  to 
create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  learn  about  new  things. 
Second,  we  have  a  profound  hope  that  these  boys  will  come  to 
realize  that  they  too  can  share  in  the  things  others  have  discovered 
or  learned.  Day  by  day  the  work  goes  on.  Progress  is  slow, 
for  there  is  much  that  is  difficult  for  them  to  grasp.  We  realize 
the  limitations  of  these  lads,  but  are  not  discouraged.  A  new 
feeling  is  being  born.  A  new  light  of  appreciation  appears  on  the 
faces  of  these  boys.  They  begin  to  show  a  desire  to  read  for 
themselves,  for  there  is  so  much  that  the  teacher  has  no  time  to 
read  to  them.  She,  wise  guide  of  youth,  makes  braille  material 
available  for  them.  Simple  stories,  full  of  movement  and  life, 
yet  giving  facts  which  the  boys  can  use  in  their  daily  lives  are 
brailled  especially  for  them. 

Hardly  had  our  readings  begun  when  the  boys  expressed  a 
desire  to  build  a  jungle  for  themselves.  They  became  so  absorbed 
in  their  work  that  they  soon  carried  ; their  enthusiasm  over  into  the 
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manual  training-  department  and  there  they  were  encouraged  to 
make  jungle  huts.  Some  boys  busied  themselves  making  trees. 
The  scene  grew  day  by  day.  Beautifully  moulded  elephants,  slink¬ 
ing,  crouching  tigers,  some  well  done,  others  crudely  shaped  by 
the  boys,  were  placed  in  the  jungle.  Each  boy  did  his  part  and 
all  seemed  to  go  well  until  the  jungle  huts  were  brought  out  from 
the  shop.  Then  despair  fell  upon  the  group  for  the  houses  were 
taller  than  the  trees  !  The  boys  decided  that  this  would  never  do 
for  as  one  of  them  keenly  remarked,  “  Who  ever  heard  of  houses 
bigger  than  trees?”  All  wanted  to  know  what  could  be  done 
about  it.  Finally  one  lad  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  make  the  houses  smaller,  so  back  they  went  to  the  shop,  and 
before  long  the  houses  of  proper  size  were  placed  among  the  trees. 

The  variety  of  kinds  of  trees  quite  fascinates  the  boys.  Cocoa- 
nut  palms  and  rubber  frees  offer  almost  limitless  material  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  What  story  could  be  more  intriguing  than  that  of  rubber. 
It  seems  a  long  jump  from  the  jungle  to  our  own  back  yard,  but 
that  is  just  what  has  happeend.  For  where  could  the  boys  more 
quickly  obtain  first-hand  knowledge  than  at  the  Hood  Rubber 
Company  in  Watertown?  So  another  expedition  is  undertaken. 

We  begin  to  realize  that  we  are  accomplishing  what  we  set  out 
to  do.  The  boys  are  interested,  keen  to  tell  the  visitor  about  their 
unit,  quick  to  find  errors  in  subject  matter.  No  longer  must  they 
feel  that  they  are  somehow  “  different,”  for  other  groups  are 
similarly  working  on  project  units.  These  boys,  also,  share  in 
our  assembly  exercises  and  receive,  like  their  fellow  students,  a 
satisfaction  from  work  well  done. 


SIGHTLESS  SCIENTISTS  REVIEW  THE  INDUSTRIAL 

LIFE  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  above  title  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  a  party  of 
senior  pupils  of  the  Birmingham  Institution  as  a  suitable  headline 
for  a  news  paragraph  when  the  party  had  concluded  a  tour  round 
the  printing  works  of  the  Birmingham  Gazette. 

The  party  concerned  is  the  Senior  Science  Class  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion — about  twenty  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Normally 
the  class  meets  each  Thursday  evening  during  term  for  an  hour, 
following  a  scheme  outlined  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  two 
years  ago. 

During  1937  the  class  has  visited  the  following  centres  of 
industry  :  the  General  Post  Office,  Cadbury’s  Works  at  Bourn- 
ville,  Messrs.  Butler’s  Ltd.  (manufacturers  of  car  lamps,  etc.),  the 
Birmingham  Gazette  Works,  and  Austin’s  Motor  Factory.  Intro- 
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ductions  have  been  supplied  by  friends,  except  in  two*  eases  where 
application  was  made  through  the  normal  channels. 

Without  exception  we  have  been  received  most  cordially  and 
have  enjoyed  entertaining  and  educative  tours.  While  the  re¬ 
marks  of  guides  have  been  somewhat  flattering — “  The  most 
intelligent  party  I’ve  ever  conducted  ”  seems  to  have  been  the 
standard  one — they  one  and  all  have  realized  that  blind  people 
can  appreciate  the  intricacies  of  the  work  under  consideration  if 
given  the  opportunity  and  time  to  examine  it  properly.  In  other 
words — B.R.I.B.  words  in  fact — <“  Everybody  had  a  good  potch.” 

At  the  General  Post  Office  we  were  conducted  round  the 
sorting  department  while  work  was  in  progress.  One  of  us 
handled  all  the  letters  for  Leeds  while  others  endeavoured  to  send 
parcels  to  their  wrong  destinations  by  throwing  them  rather  wildly 
down  the  wrong  chutes.  But  we  found  our  chief  interest  in  the 
teleprinter  room,  where  two  machines  had  been  specially  coupled 
up  and  we  were  allowed  to  send  and  receive  our  own  messages. 

At  Cadbury’s  we  followed  the  normal  tour  of  the  works.  Here 
we  were  impressed  greatly  by  the  care  that  was  taken  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  the  workers,  the  huge  scale  on  which  the  works 
were  run  and  the  tea  we  were  given  before  leaving. 

On  our  tour  of  Messrs.  Butler’s  works  we  were  introduced  for 
the  first  time  to  the  more  mechanical  side  of  industry.  Here  we 
were  actually  allowed  to  operate  such  things  as  a  cold  press  and 
a  drop  hammer.  Two  of  the  boys  came  away  perfectly  convinced 
that  they  could  hold  down  a  job  as  operator  of  the  drop  hammer. 
Electric  welding  was  another  process  which  we  had  heard  of,  but 
had  never  previously  seen ;  while  we  spent  a  long  time  in  the 
electro-plating  department.  As  we  left  one  fortunate  member  of 
the  class  was  allowed  to  operate  the  siren  which  released  the 
people  from  work. 

We  reached  the  Birmingham  Gazette  works  at  a  fairly  slack 
period  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  fortunate,  since  we  could 
examine  the  machinery  closely.  I  think  that  most  members  of  the 
party  now  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  a  linotype  machine  is 
and  how  it  works.  We  saw  newspaper  production  from  beginning 
to  end,  for  we  started  in  the  reporters’  rooms  and  having  followed 
the  building  up  of  the  metal  typing  cylinders  we  left  the  works 
with  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Despatch,  almost  wet  from  the  press. 
And  in  Saturday’s  Gazette  we  actually  had  a  paragraph,  though 
not  with  the  headline  in  the  title  of  this  article. 

Before  the  visit  to  Austin’s  the  firm  kindly  sent  their  Reception 
Clerk  to  give  us  a  talk  on  the  works  to  help  us  in  grasping  the 
plan  of  the  factories  and  the  scope  of  the  work.  At  the  work^ 
the  exhibit  which  excited  most  attention  was  a  complete  engine 
and  chassis,  ingeniously  cut  away  to  show  the  working  parts. 
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Pistons  and  valves  and  cams  have  a  much  more  real  meaning  when 
you  have  seen  and  felt  them. 

The  works  at  Longbridge  are  on  such  a  vast  scale  that  we  did 
not  see  everything  on  our  tour,  but  this  was  really  an  advantage, 
since  we  understand  that  a  return  visit  is  quite  a  possibility. 

In  conclusion,  we  found  no  dilhculty  in  getting  about  inside 
the  factories.  We  walk  in  pairs,  one  member  of  each  pair  having 
a  fair  amount  of  sight.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  we  have  caused  no 
more  dislocation  of  work  than  a  normal  party  would.  And  above 
all  we  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  readiness  and  skill  of 
guides  and  workpeople  in  describing  the  operations  under  con¬ 
sideration.  As  one  of  us  remarked  :  “  They  might  have  been  with 
blind  people  for  years/’ 


ANNIE  ELIZABETH  SMITH. 

By  J.  I.  Falconer. 

There  passed  away  on  November  22nd,  at  Highbury,  London, 
one  of  our  colleagues,  Annie  E.  Smith. 

Miss  Smith  was  known  well  in  the  Midland  area  and  was  also 
held  in  affection  by  former  colleagues  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  She  was  trained  at  Hereford  Training  College  and  was 
proud  of  being  a  Herefordshire  woman ;  her  former  home  was 
quite  near  the  Welsh  border,  in  a  lovely  part  of  the  country. 

In  1915,  shortly  after  her  college  training,  Miss  Smith  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  At 
that  date  all  the  masters  had  joined  the  forces  and  the  school  was 
staffed  with  women,  with  the  exception  of  the  blind  teachers. 
From  her  earliest  days  on  the  staff — difficult  days  they  were,  too — 
Miss  Smith  entered  into  the  life  of  the  school  whole-heartedly. 
At  first  she  was  a  non-resident  teacher,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
her  from  helping  with  school  life  in  the  evenings.  This  was 
necessary,  as  the  supervisors  appointed  in  the  boys’  department 
were  not  teachers,  and  had  little  experience  of  residential  life. 

Miss  Smith  is  remembered  by  her  former  pupils  for  her  well- 
prepared  lessons ;  she  demanded  a  high  standard  of  work  and  had 
no  use  for  shirkers ;  she  was  thorough  in  everything  she 
undertook.  Before  leaving  Birmingham  last  summer  I  came 
across  her  notes  and  minutes  prepared  for  the  Literary  and 
Debating  Society,  when  she  was  chairman.  She  left  a  record  of 
the  pupils’  efforts,  and  her  minutes  were  carefully  copied  in  long 
hand  from  the  secretary’s  braille  notes.  We  who  served  with 
her  in  that  society  remember  her  humorous  and  quick  repartee, 
her  excellent  summing-up  of  a  discussion  and  her  kindly  and 
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encouraging  treatment  of  beginners.  She  shone  in  funny  parts  in 
mock  trials,  elections  and  dramatic  evenings ;  her  performances 
were  usually  considered  “  the  star  turns.” 

Miss  Smith  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Midland  Branch  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  several  years  ago.  Her 
gracious  personality  called  out  the  best  in  the  meetings ;  one 
did  not  feel  nervous  in  speaking,  and  her  judgment  was  sound 
and  well-reasoned. 

For  12  years  Miss  Smith  served  the  Birmingham  School.  In 
1927  she  was  appointed  to  the  headship  of  the  day  school  for 
blind  and  partially-sighted  children  in  Nottingham.  She  remained 
there  until  October,  1936,  when  she  had  to  retire  through  ill  health. 

'Throughout  her  career  Miss  Smith  suffered  from  arthritis  and 
bronchitis.  Her  colleagues  often  urged  her  to  take  things  more 
easily  and  have  leave  of  absence,  but  she  would  never  consent. 
Her  indomitable  spirit  and  courage  conquered  difficulties  to  which 
many  of  us  would  have  yielded;  she  would  never  shirk  duties. 
She  was  one  of  the  bravest  souls  I  have  met.  In  September,  1936, 
Miss  Smith  was  told  by  her  doctor  that  she  was  unfit  to  stand 
another  winter,  so  in  October  she  retired  to  London  to  share 
a  home  with  her  sister.  Cheery  letters  reached  us  from  time  to 
time — never  did  she  dwell  on  her  illness.  In  her  former 
colleagues,  pupils  and  friends  she  showed  the  keenest  interest 
and  loved  chatty,  newsy  letters.  We  who  were  her  friends  valued 
her  friendship.  If  we  asked  for  advice  she  gave  it  without  bias — 
if  she  thought  we  were  wrong  she  would  say  so  unhesitatingly ;  she 
would  be  the  last  to  think  she  had  power  and  influence,  but  we 
knew  that  her  presence  among-  us  raised  our  ideal  of  humanity. 
Someone  has  said  :  “  Why  were  the  saints  saints?  Because  they 
were  cheerful  when  it  was  difficult  to  be  cheerful  and  patient  when 
it  was  difficult  to  be  patient ;  and  because  they  pushed  on  and 
on  when  they  wanted  to  stand  still,  and  kept  silent  when  they 
wanted  to  talk,  and  were  agreeable  when  they  wanted  to  be 
disagreeable.” 

This  could  have  been  written  of  our  friend. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  braille  edition  of  the  Revised  Catalogue,  complete  in  five 
volumes,  will  be  published  early  in  February;  price  2/1  per 
volume,  stiff  covers,  and  1  / 1  per  volume,  paper  covers,  post  free. 

The  moon  section  of  the  Revised  Catalogue  has  been  published 
in  moon  type,  complete  in  one  volume,  price  6d.,  post  free. 

These  can  be  purchased  or  obtained  on  loan  from  The  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  35  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.i. 
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OUR  MIDSUMMER  CAMP. 

Eric  E.  Share  (Totally  Blind). 

At  approximately  12-15  a.m.  on  Friday,  the  30th  July,  1937, 
a  train-load  of  holiday-makers  steamed  (all  too  slowly  it  seemed) 
out  of  Snow  Hill  Station  on  its  north-westerly  course  towards 
Fairbourne.  We  all  felt  very  excited,  perhaps  because  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  journey  had  terminated  our  three  hours’  stay 
in  the  waiting-  room,  and  perhaps,  also,  because  we  were  travellings 
at  midnight,  but  most  assuredly  because  we  were  travelling 
towards  a  long-  anticipated  week  by  the  sea,  about  which  some  of 
us  had  only  heard  vague  fumours.  Our  party  somehow  managed 
to  spread  itself  over  two  compartments.  We,  therefore,  had  plenty 
of  room  for  a  comfortable  nap. 

At  6-15  in  the  morning  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of  Fairbourne. 
The  morning  was  quite  fresh,  and  as  we  were  feeling  a  little 
cramped  after  the  long  journey  the  ten  minutes’  walk  which 
brought  us  to  the  camping  ground  had  its  beneficial  effect.  Our 
equipment  had  been  sent  on  ahead  of  us,  but  we  were  both  de¬ 
lighted  and  surprised  to  find  our  tents  already  pitched  for  us  by 
Mr.  Myers,  who  was  camping  nearby. 

It  is  impossible  in  such  a  short  article  to  give  more  than  a  very 
sketchy  account  of  our  activities  during  the  week.  Our  chief 
pleasure  was  bathing.  We  were  able  to  take  a  frequent  dip,  as 
the  camping  ground  was  separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow 
road  and  a  stretch  of  shingle.  We  also  enjoyed  sitting  or  lying 
in  the  sun,  exploring  (we  had  plenty  of  fun  exploring  the  Pentinean 
Falls)  and  walking.  On  Wednesday  we  took  a  trip  to  Barmouth 
and  spent  some  time  along  the  famous  Panorama  Walk.  During 
the  week  we  did  a  fair  amount  of  mountain  climbing,  and  on  one 
occasion  achieved  the  great  altitude  of  1,000  feet. 

It  is  true  that  all  good  things  come  to  an  end — even  our  holi¬ 
day  camp — for  on  the  following  Sunday  we  were  speeding  just  as 
quickly  as  before,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  Birming¬ 
ham.  When  I  stepped  out  of  the  train  at  Snow  Hill  l  could  not 
help  noticing  how  stuffy  this  crowded  city  of  ours  can  seem  after 
a  week  in  the  country.  It  is  my  strong  opinion  that  everybody 
should  have  at  least  one  good  holiday  every  year  in  which  to  relax 
from  the  busy  rush  of  life. 

We  are  all  extremely  grateful  for  the  generous  assistance 
without  which  the  camp  would  have  been  impossible. 
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MUSIC  SECTION. 

New  Publications. 

Church. 

Ancient  and  Modern — Additional  Tunes  included  in  the  latest 
revised  edition  (completing-  the  braille  editions  of  tunes  pre¬ 
viously  published),  V.S.  (15429),  is.  6d. 

Logan,  Sinclair — The  Glad  Noel  (Carol),  (15431),  4d. 

Four  Part  Song. 

Elgar — -Lullaby  No.  3  of  Six  Choral  Songs  (from  “  The  Bavarian 
Highlands  ”),  O.  &  S.S.  (15424),  9c!. 

Organ. 

Greenhill,  Harold — Two  Pieces — t,  Prelude  (15373),  4d.;  2,  Idylle 
((■5374).  4d- 

Handel — Musette  and  Minuet  (from  a  Masque)  (arr.  by  Harry 
Wall)  (15418),  4d. 

Russell,  W. — Introduction  and  Fugato  (arr.  by  Harry  Wall) 
(15363).  4d- 

Shaw,  Geoffrey — Choral  Prelude  on  the  Trinity  Office  Hymn 
(>5417).  4d- 

Walond,  W. — Introduction  and  Toccata  (arr.  by  Harry  Wall) 
(i5362).  5d- 

Wolstenholme,  W. — Two  Ballads;  No.  1  in  D  flat,  No.  2  in  B  flat 
minor  (1538c),  4d. 

Piano. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal  College  of 
Music  1938  Examinations  : — 

Preliminary  (15419),  yd. 

Grade  1  (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (14228),  ud. 

Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (14229),  ud. 

Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (15420),  is. 

Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  B,  C  (14230),  is.  2d. 

Grade  5  (Higher),  List  A  (14231),  ud. 

Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  B  (14232),  9d. 
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Bidgood,  T. — Sons  of  the  Brave,  March  (15381),  4d. 

Ghys,  H.  (arr.  by) — Air  by  Louis  XIII  (15382),  4d. 

Humperdinck — Hansel  and  Gretel  (Selection,  arr.  by  Beyor), 

(15423).  5d. 

Jensen — Ball  Scene,  No.  3  of  Six  Fantasiestiicke,  Op.  7  (15414), 

5<j. 

Pitfield,  T.  B. — Two  Little  Dances  in  Old  Style  (Minuet  and 
Gavotte),  (15379),  4d* 

Rowley,  Alec. — Walking  Tune  (15376),  4d. 

Suppe — Overture:  Morning,  Noon  and  Night  in  Vienna  (15422), 

7d. 

Thomas,  A. — Overture  to  “  Raymond  ”  (15378),  7d. 

Wood,  Haydn — An  April  Shower  at  Kew  (15375),  46. 

Songs. 

Bach — For  the  Lord  Hath  Magnified  Me  (Bass  .Solo  from 
“  Magnificat  in  D  ”),  A  :  Gj-I)1  sharp  (15416),  46. 

Handel — Great  Dagon  Has  Subdued  our  Foe  (Tenor  Air  from 
“  Samson  ”)  E  minor  :  D  sharp— G1  (15425),  4d. 

Mio  caro  bene  (Dear  Love,  Believe  me)  (Soprano  Air  from 
“  Rodelinda  ”),  G  :  F-A1  (15421),  5d. 

Mallinson,  A. — Eldorado,  E  minor  :  Bj-D1  (15377),  46. 

Quilter,  Roger — Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  Op.  23,  No.  2,  D  : 
D-D1  (i5427),  4d- 

Rowley,  Alec. — On  Newlyn  Hill,  E  flat:  C-E1  (15370),  4d. 

Stanford — The  Chapel  on  the  Hill,  D  minor  :  Aj-Dl  (15371),  46. 

Strauss,  R. — All  mein  Gedanken  (All  the  Fond  Thoughts),  D  : 
B^F1  (15426),  4d. 

Two  Part  Song. 

Mendelssohn — I  would  that  my  love  (No.  1  of  Nineteen  Two  Part 
Songs  for  Soprano  Voices,  edited  by  E.  Pauer)  (15413),  4d. 

Additions  to  Manuscript  Music  Library. 

Church — Anthems. 

Bach — God,  my  King  (Chorale),  (478). 

Hall,  King — Hear  me  when  I  call  (479). 

Jones,  H.  W. — From  Highest  Heaven  (480). 

Shaw,  G. — Hail,  Gladdening  Light  (481). 
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Church — Canticles. 

Bach — Magnificat  in  D  (475). 

Blow,  John — Salvator  Munch  (476). 

Macpherson,  C. — Evening  Service  in  D  (477). 

Duet. 

Elgar — The  Gray  Land  Breaks  to  Lively  Green,  from  “  King 
Ol af  ”  (Soprano  and  Tenor)  (506). 

Piano. 

Arne — Sonata  Movement  (from  Sonata  No.  4  for  Two  Violins  and 
Figured  Bass)  (482). 

Bach — Franzosische  Ouverture,  Suite  in  B  minor  (483). 

Beethoven — Four  Bagatelles  :  No.  4  in  A,  No.  5  in  C,  No.  6  in  D, 
No.  7  in  A  flat,  from  Seven  Bagatelles,  Op-  33  (484). 

Faure,  G. — Second  Impromptu  in  F  minor,  Op.  31  (485). 

Third  Impromptu  in  A  flat,  Op.  34  (486). 

Schumann — Studies  after  the  Caprices  of  Paganini,  Op.  3  (487). 
Concert  Studies  after  the  Caprices  of  Paganini,  Op.  10  (488). 

Scri&bine,  A. — Five  Preludes,  Op.  16  (489). 

Williams,  Vaughan — A  London  Symphony  (arr.  by  V.  Lasker) 
(490). 

Piano  Duets. 

Haydn — Symphony  No.  6,  “  The  Surprise  (arr.  by  Max  Paucr) — 
Primo  Part  (491);  Secondo  Part  (492). 

Mendelssohn — Overture  “  The  Hebrides  ”  (arr.  by  E.  Pauer) — 
Primo  Part  (493);  Secondo  Part  (494). 

Songs. 

Duparc,  H. — Chanson  Triste  (498). 

Elgar — The  Angel’s  Song,  “  My  Work  is  Done  ”  (from  “  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius  ”)  (499). 

Liszt— Mignon  (Dost  know  the  Land)  (500). 

Loewe,  C. — Heinrich  the  Fowler  (501). 

Schubert — Ganymed  (502). 

Strauss,  R. — O,  warst  du  mein  !  (503). 

Verdi — O  Don  Fatale  !  (O  Fatal  Gift  !),  Mezzo-Soprano  Air  from 
“  Don  Carlo  ”  (504). 
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Wagner — Pogner’s  Anrede  (Pogner’s  Address),  Bass  Air  from 
“  Die  Meistersinger  ”  (505). 

Theory  and  Music  Literature. 

Delius,  Clare — Frederick  Delius  ((Memories  of  my  Brother),  3 
Vols.  (507—509). 

Meynell,  Esther — Bach,  2  Vols.  (510 — 51 1). 

Violin  and  Piano. 

Hubay,  J. — Hejre  Kati  (495). 

Various  Composers — Gavotte  in  D  (Adam  Carse),  An  Ebb  Tide 
Reverie  (D.  Ford),  Impromptu  in  G  (W.  Manhire),  Loure 
(J.  Mattheson)  (496). 

La  Pr^cieuse  (Couperin-Kreisler),  La  Chasse,  Caprice  (Cartier- 
Kreisler),  Moment  Musical  (Schubert-Kreisler)  (497). 


CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Christie’s  Old  Organ . Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer . .  ...  ...  Hesba  Stretton 

Little  Faith  .  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton 

Sampson’s  Circus . Howard  Spring 

Story  of  Our  Lord  for  Little  Children . Margaret  Mackenzie 

The  Ringer . Edgar  Wallace 

The  Flying  Beetle . G.  E.  Rochester 

A  History  of  Europe — Part  3  .  H.  A.  K.  Fisher 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

August  Adventure . M.  E.  Atkinson 

Mother  Nature’s  Queer  Creatures  .  Jane  Lucas 

Bibi  Goes  Travelling  .  Karin  Michaelis 

Jackals  of  the  Clouds .  G.  E.  Rochester 

Sampson’s  Circus . Howard  Spring 

Boy’s  Book  of  Flying . ; . Charles  BofT 
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Brow  of  Courage  ..  . Gertrude  Bone 

Great  Airships  .  F.  S.  Brereton 

Johnny  and  Marytary  .  H.  B.  Cresswell 

Mystery  of  the  “  Polar  Star  ” . E.  R.  G.  R.  Evans 

Death  of  the  Dragon . J.  B.  Morton 

School  at  None-Go-By . Ethel  Talbot 

Books  that  might  he  in  Braille. 

My  Friend,  Mr.  Leaky . J.  B.  S.  Haldane 

We  Didn’t  Mean  To  Go  To  Sea . Arthur  Ransome 

Corporal  Corey  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  ...  Jack  O’Brien 

Afke’s  Ten  .  Ninke  van  Hichturri 

Flag  of  the  Desert . Herbert  Best 


TOO  BAD. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  friend’s  letter  :  “  My  small 
niece,  aged  nine,  returning  from  school  after  being  promoted  to 
a  new  French  reader,  remarked  :  ‘  That’s  the  worst  of  my  school. 
Just  show  a  gleam  of  intelligence  and  they’ll  take  advantage  of 
you.’  ” 


Wm  Neill  &  Sons.  Ufd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13 
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CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Education  for  Life. 

A  special  meeting-  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associa¬ 
tions  on  Thursday,  January  6th,  at  University  College,  London, 
when  the  speaker  was  Professor  Hamley,  of  London  University. 

The  speaker,  who  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Starling,  took  as  his 
subject  “  Education  for  Life,”  and  began  by  asking  the  question 
how  best  we  could  educate  our  children  for  democracy.  The 
world  had  witnessed  many  changes  in  its  political  institutions 
and  in  its  moral  and  cultural  ideals ;  old  constitutions  had  been 
reconstructed  or  annulled ;  old  values  had  been  discarded  or 
revised.  It  did  not  concern  him  that  constitutions  had  changed, 
but  it  did  concern  him  that  old  values  had  ceased  to  exist.  In 
some  places  might  was  the  only  right,  and  the  will  to  power  the 
only  will  that  was  good. 

What  is  to  be  our  criterion  of  value?  We  value  things  for 
many  reasons ;  that  they  are  useful,  that  they  give  pleasure,  that 
they  sustain  life  or  enrich  it.  We  know  a  thing  to  be  of  value 
when  we  are  prepared  to  give  of  ourselves  for  it.  In  his  view 
the  first  principle  of  education  could  be  expressed  in  the  words  : 
“  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it.”  Only  as  we  lose  ourselves, 
only  when  we  forget  ourselves  in  something  not  ourselves  do  we 
experience  the  fulness  of  life.  In  losing  the  self  real  development 
is  secured.  The  child,  no  less  than  the  adult,  must  lose  himself 
in  his  own  absorbing  interests  or  in  the  interests  of  others,  if  he 
is  to  find  life.  The  speaker  illustrated  his  point  by  telling-  the 
story  of  an  Indian  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  Himalayas,  sitting- 
hour  after  hour  rapt  in  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  the  snow 
range  before  him  (the  highest  in  the  Empire)  until  he  broke  the 
silence  with  the  words  “  Shanti,  shanti,”  “  Peace,  peace.” 

Judged  by  this  criterion,  how  does  our  education  stand?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hamley  referred  to  the  Arbeit  dienst  and  the  Hitler  Jugend 
movement  in  Germany,  where  he  had  seen  sun-browned,  virile 
young  men  in  their  thousands,  carrying  their  tools,  singing  as  they 
marched  along.  He  had  seen  enthusiasm,  courage,  endurance, 
hardihood,  even  self-sacrifice  there.  These  were  qualities  that  we 
had  to  admire.  He  cited  the  words  of  one  of  their  leaders  :  “  The 
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only  right  of  the  individual  is  to  become  a  person  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  responsibility,  of  giving  service  and  of  making  sacrifices  for 
the  community.”  It  might  be  objected  that  there  were  other 
rights  demanded  by  human  nature,  such  as  freedom,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  individuality  and  self-expression,  but  he  did  not  think 
he  was  persuaded  that  these,  if  demanded,  were  denied.  The 
extraordinary  fact  was  that  so  many  in  the  Hitler  youth  movement 
accepted  authority  willingly,  and  even  rejoiced  in  the  relief  it  gave 
them  from  responsibility  and  from  worries  regarding  the  future. 

If  we  criticize  the  training  received  by  the  youth  in  Germany 
were  we  quite  sure  that  our  training  was  so  much  better? 
Wherein  lay  the  real  virtue  of  democracy  and  of  the  training  that 
we  were  giving  our  youth?  Surely,  we  say,  it  is  freedom.  But 
are  we  sure  that  we  are  free  ourselves?  “  Freedom,”  said  Sir 
Sarvapalli  Radhakrishna,  “  is  one  of  those  catch-words  that  are 
the  delight  of  the  sophist  and  the  despair  of  the  thinker.”  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  “  freedom  ”  in  the  abstract.  We  are  only 
free  when  we  are  free  to  do  something.  The  child  should  not  be 
free  from  control,  but  he  should  be  free  from  repression;  he  should 
not  be  free  to  injure  others,  but  free  to  follow  his  own  interests 
and  to  entertain  his  own  ideals.  Real  freedom,  the  freedom  we 
seek  and  the  freedom  we  desire  for  our  children  is  that  which 
admits  the  willing  opening  of  the  mind  to  influences  beyond  our¬ 
selves.  Democratic  freedom  is  freedom  to  obey  our  highest 
impulses,  to  follow  truth,  to  love  mercy  and  justice,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  goodness  and  beauty.  It  is  freedom  to  think  without  fear  in 
relation  to  and  for  the  good  of  the  world  beyond  our  own  state. 
Such  freedom  demands  high  moral  attainment. 

Education,  if  it  is  to  be  of  value,  must  satisfy  certain  human 
needs,  whether  in  the  child,  the  adult  or  the  nation.  What  were 
these  human  needs?  There  was  the  need  of  freedom  and  the 
need  of  control ;  the  need  of  solitude  and  the  need  of  companion¬ 
ship  ;  the  need  of  security  and  the  need  of  adventure;  the  need  to 
work  and  the  need  to  rest ;  the  need  of  affection  and  the  need  of 
recognition ;  the  need  for  success. 

Professor  Hamley  went  on  to  speak  of  the  two  needs  :  that 
lor  adventure  on  the  one  hand  and  security  on  the  other.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  life  the  child  needed  to  have  a  sense  of 
security.  He  needed  security  in  the  affections  of  others,  security 
on  entering  school,  and  later  on  entering  the  society  of  older 
people,  security  in  his  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  school 
learning.  The  backward  child,  finding  himself  inferior  to  others 
in  his  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  knowledge,  experiences  a  sense 
of  frustration,  which  may,  and  often  does,  lead  to  anti-social 
conduct.  Dr.  William  Moodie,  of  the  London  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  had  said  that  “  early  and  efficient  teaching  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  was  the  corner  stone 
of  mental  hygiene  in  children.”  Reverting  to  the  child’s  need  of 
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affection,  Professor  Hamley  stressed  the  importance  of  giving  as 
well  as  receiving  affection.  “  The  need  to  give  is  as  fundamental 
as  the  need  to  receive,  and  persists  throughout  life,  unless  the 
impulse  is  discouraged  or  denied.” 

Just  as  the  child  needs  security,  so  he  needs  opportunities  for 
adventure,  of  obeying  the  behests  of  his  own  spirit.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  provide  high  adventure  in  the  realm  of  doing, 
but  much  more  might  be  done.  We  could,  and  we  ought  to  provide 
intellectual  adventure.  Let  the  child  follow  his  own  intellectual 
interests  at  least  for  part  of  every  school  day.  He  will  all  the 
more  willingly  address  himself  to  the  routine  tasks  of  school  life. 

The  speaker  closed  by  .stressing  the  vital  importance  of  cor¬ 
porate  living.  The  school  should  be  a  place  where  the  child  may 
learn  not  only  to  pursue  his  own  individual  interests  and  to  make 
good  in  the  tasks  assigned  him,  but  also  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  others.  This  need  not  involve  the  elaborate  “  project 
method,”  but  merely  the  teaching  of  children  in  groups  of  two  or 
three.  So  the  child  would  learn  to  share  difficulties  and 
responsibilities;  he  would  also  find  encouragement  and  adventure 
in  this  companionship  in  work. 

“  Finally,”  said  the  speaker,  “  it  is  in  the  losing  of  the  self, 
it  may  be  in  some  intellectual  pusuit,  it  may  be  in  some  absorbing 
work,  it  may  be  in  the  busy  life  of  the  world,  it  may  be  in  service 
to  our  fellows,  that  life  is  found.  We  can  only  educate  for 
democracy  by  giving  the  self  to  influences  beyond  the  self,  to  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  to  goodness  and  beauty  wherever  they  are  found, 
and  to  mercy  and  justice  regardless  of  nation  or  creed.” 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Annual  Election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of  Executive 

Committee. 

Vice-Chairmanship. 

Members  are  invited  to  submit  nominations  for  the  office  of 
Vice-Chairman. 

Nominations  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the 
person  nominated  has  signified  his  or  her  willingness  to  be  so 
nominated.  This  also  applies  to  nominations  to  the  Executive. 

Executive.. 

There  are  four  vacancies  to  be  filled. 

The  retiring  members  are  Miss  Tetley,  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Edward  Evans  and  Tate,  who  are  all  eligible  for  re-election. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  not  later  than  the  12th  February 
to  the  Hon.  Registrar,  at  the  offices  of  the  College,  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 
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WESTERN  BRANCH  ELECTIONS,  1938. 

Members  are  asked  to  nominate  the  following  for  1938  : — 
Vice-Chairman,  1  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  1  ;  Committee,  4. 

All  nominations  should  reach  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  James, 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  not  later 
than  14th  February. 


A  SIMPLE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  SQUARE 

HANDWRITING. 

'  By  W.  Edgar. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the 
College,  Miss  Baxter’s  excellent  paper,  “  Typewriting  for  the 
Blind,”  gave  rise  to  an  interesting-  discussion  on  various  methods 
of  written  communication  between  the  blind  and  their  seeing 
friends. 

I  was  partly  educated  at  a  seeing  school,  but  had,  owing  to  loss 
of  sight,  to  finish  at  Craigmillar  School,  Edinburgh,  and  so  to  me 
the  problem  is  comparatively  simple,  as  I  can  visualize  letterpress 
characters ;  the  difficulty  is  with  those  blind  people  who  have  been 
blind  from  birth  or  early  childhood.  It  occurred  to  me  that  letter- 
press  square-hand  characters  could  be  produced  on  an  ordinary 
braille  frame,  and  I  found  when  I  reached  home  that  this  was 
reasonably  simple.  I  therefore  prepared  the  annexed  code  and 
diagrams. 

The  code  is  numbered  according  to  Standard  English  Braille, 
and  the  beginner  should  remember  that  he  must  write  from  left  to 
right  and  number  the  dots  as  though  he  were  reading  them.  The 
paper  is  inserted  in  the  frame  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  my  code,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  I  have  grouped  the  dots  in 
pairs,  each  pair  showing  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  line  to  be 
made  with  the  pencil  :  thus  letter  A  is  described  dots  31-14-46-25; 
this  means  :  place  the  point  of  the  pencil  in  the  left-hand  bottom 
corner  of  the  cell  in  the  braille  guide  at  the  position  of  dot  3, 
draw  a  line  up  the  left  side  to  the  top  corner  at  dot  1,  across  the 
top  to  dot  4,  down  the  right-hand  side  to  dot  6,  lift  pencil  across 
to  dot  2  and  draw  a  line  across  to  dot  5.  The  braille  guide  is  in 
the  usual  position  for  writing  Braille. 
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In  drawing-  up  the  code  I  have  endeavoured  to  begin  each 
letter  at  the  dot  which  will  entail  the  lifting  of  the  pencil  as 
seldom  as  possible.  The  blind  writer  must  at  all  costs  avoid 
touching  the  paper  with  the  point  of  the  pencil,  except  where  lines 
are  to  be  made.  The  best  pencil  for  this  writing  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  Koh-i-Noor  HB  with  a  carefully  sharpened  point. 

Already  letters  addressed  in  this  writing  have  been  delivered 
by  the  Post  Office  without  any  delay,  and  quite  a  number  of  blind 
people  (blind  from  birth)  have  used  this  method  to  communicate 
with  their  friends. 

Teachers  would  be  well  advised  to  encourage  pupils  to  keep 
the  pencil  close  to  the  edges  of  the  cell,  and  to  be  much  more 
flexible  with  the  wrist  than  is  usual  in  writing  Braille.  Grouping 
letters  for  beginners  may  be  done  thus  : — 

I  L  C  E  F  D  B 

O  Q  P  Y  A  R 

S  U  J  G 

H  M  W 

N  Z  V  K  X  T 

After  a  little  practice  a  learner  should  be  able  to  attain  a 
speed  equal  to  that  of  writing  Grade  One  Braille,  and  an  expert 
would  become  considerably  faster. 


A— 31-14-46-25 

U— 13-36-64 

3-14-46-63-52 

B— 13-36-64-41-25 

V— 13-34 

4-64-42-25 

C— 41-13-36 

W— 13-46-62-35 

5-41-12-25-53 

D— 13-36-64-41 

X— 16-43 

6-13-36-65-52 

E— 41-13-36-25 

Y— 12-25-46 

7-14-43 

F— 41-13-25 

Z— 14-43-36 

8-13-36-64-41-25 

G— 41-13-36-65 

9-64-41-12-25 

H— 13-46-25 

, — dot  2-curve  23 

0-13-36-64-41 

1—13 

j — dot  1-dot  2-curve  23 

J— 46-63-32 

l — dot  2-dot  3 

C/O  takes  three  cells 

K— 13-24-26 

• — dot  3 

1-41-12-25 

L— 13-36 

’ — dot  1-curve  12 

2—43 

M— 13-46-15-42 

- 25 

3-52-23-36-65 

N— 31-16-64 

( — opening  42-26 

0-12-25-54-41 

) — closing  15-53 

M  9— 13-46-15-42 

P— 31-1.4-45-52 

!— 12-dot  3 

41-12-25-dot  6 

Q— 64-41-12-25 

7-14-45-52-23 

R— 31-14-45-52-26 

T  may  be  written 

S— 41-12-25-56-63 

1—13 

14-line  down  centre 

T— 14-13 

2-14-45-53-36 
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[The  following  reproductions  are  about  three-fourths  actual  size]. 


POST  CARD. 

THE  ED 
THE 
HD 

1  TnR. 

TERCHER. 
5HRFTE58UPH  R D . 

C° VENTR4. 

Written  in  pencil. 


R 

S 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

n 

P 

R 

R 

5 

T 

D 

N 

W 

X 

H 

Z 

W 

R  1 

TT 

EN 

W 

1  T 

H 

R 

5T 

ML 

V 

P 

E  hi 

I  am  preparing-  a  pocket  frame  of  light  material  large  enough 
to  take  a  half-quarto  sheet,  and  so  arranged  that  writing  may  be 
continued  on  the  other  half  of  the  sheet  by  a  simple  process  of 
lifting. 

These  frames  will  have  the  advantage  of  making  the  lines  of 
writing  closer,  and  of  being  cheaper  than  any  ordinary  braille 
frame;  also,  they  will  not  wear  the  pencil  down  so  quickly  as  the 
metal  guide  does. 

1  shall  arrange  for  users  to  have  the  pocket  frame  at  cost 
price,  plus  postage  only. 

I  may  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  guides  in  a  later 
issue. 
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NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  held  at  the  Thomasson 
Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Bolton,  on  Saturday, 
13th  November,  1937.  The  renewal  of  the  branch  visit  to  Bolton, 
after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  had  been  keenly  anticipated  as  a 
hearty  welcome  was  always  assured  there.  The  attendance  of  51 
members  was  a  clear  testimony  to  the  popularity  of  Bolton  as  a 
meeting  place. 

The  two  chief  items  on  the  agenda  were  : — 

1 —  Suggestions  re  -the  proposed  revised  edition  of  the 
Handbook  for  Home  Teachers. 

2 —  Scales  of  salaries  for  home  teachers. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  who  is  acting  as  hon.  secretary  for  the 
special  committee  dealing  with  the  handbook,  introduced  the  first 
subject.  The  time  and  reason  for  a  new  edition  of  the  handbook 
was  comprehensively  explained,  with  a  request  that  any 
suggestions  be  forwarded  to  him  by  the  end  of  January.  A 
proposal  put  forward  that  a  chapter  on  psychology  be  included  in 
the  new  edition  very  quickly  enlivened  the  discussion.  The  chief 
argument  against  it  was  that  of  redundancy.  Home  teachers 
would  find  that  there  were  already  plenty  of  books  on  the  subject 
in  circulation  to  satisfy  their  requirements.  Several  members 
spoke  rather  derisively  of  the  psychological  surveys  that  had  been 
undertaken,  one  member  remarking  that  psychologists  who  had 
been  called  upon  to  execute  such  work  had  become  so  absorbed 
in  their  study  of  the  blind  that  they  managed  to  appropriate  at 
least  two  of  the  best  posts.  So  far  that  was  the  nett  result  of 
psychological  survey  work.  It  was  suggested  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  better  understanding  of 
problems  relating  to  the  blind  was  the  recently  published 
Education  of  the  Blind ;  this  is  indeed  a  monumental  work.  Mr. 
Tate  (Bradford)  wrote  urging  all  home  teachers  to  make  a  special 
study  of  this  book. 

The  discussion  on  scales  of  salaries  for  home  teachers  was  to 
have  been  opened  by  Mr.  Hawthorne,  of  Warrington.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  unavoidably  absent  and  the  breach  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Isherwood,  who  outlined  the  main  proposals  and 
pointed  out  the  present  inconsistencies  of  payments.  Miss  L.  O. 
Burges  (Chester)  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
suggested  some  kind  of  scale  as  far  back  as  1919.  Mr.  Stevens 
pointed  out  that  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  unqualified  home  teachers.  Before  any  progress  could  be 
made  in  the  matter  of  scales  this  serious  and  unfair  situation  must 
be  ended.  An  advertisement  exemplifying  a  typical  case  was  read 
to  the  meeting.  On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Siddall,  supported  by 
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Mr.  I sherwood,  the  following-  resolution  was  approved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Executive  : — 

“  That  a  standard  scale  of  salaries  for  home  teachers  be 
formulated,  with  increments  for  years  of  service.” 
Bearing  on  this,  the  following  resolution  was  also  approved  : — 
“  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  other  branches 
for  discussion  and  their  opinion  forwarded  to  the 
Executive.” 

Before  the  termination  of  the  meeting  a  presentation  of  a  time¬ 
piece  was  made  to  the  branch  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Egerton-Jones, 
as  a  memento  of  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  Edinburgh  last  Easter.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the 
branch  chairman,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  several  members  spoke 
appreciatively  of  the  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  branch  by 
Mr.  Egerton-Jones  for  the  last  13  years. 

Eight  nominations  for  membership  were  approved.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  March  meeting  at  Leeds.  At  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  the  members  were  entertained  to  tea.  The  matron, 
Miss  Lees,  and  her  staff  were  warmly  thanked  for  the  preparations 
so  ably  and  willingly  made  for  the  comfort  of  all  present. 


STIMULUS  FOR  THE  ORAL  COMPOSITION  LESSON. 

By  Maurice  Blake  ( The  Toilet  School  for  the  Deaf,  L.C.C.). 

The  training  of  children  in  free  and  accurate  speech  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  teacher’s  tasks. 

A  backward  child  can  readily  be  taught  to  produce  at  least 
something  on  paper  which  might  be  called  an  essay,  but  when 
called  upon  to  speak  before  the  class  for  a  few  minutes  he  is  apt 
to  feel  uncomfortable  and  tongue-tied.  Only  an  experienced 
speaker  can  keep  going  when  he  really  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  ! 
Our  problem  is  to  stimulate  the  backward  or  the  diffident  child 
sufficiently  to  make  him  desire  to  speak  before  the  class. 

The  game  herein  described  was  devised  to  provide  the  required 
stimulus.  It  proved  very  attractive  to  the  class  and  is  therefore 
offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  this  journal. 

Three  boys  are  selected  to  begin  the  game,  and  they  assume 
the  titles  of  agent,  witness  and  imitator.  The  latter  is  blind¬ 
folded  if  he  has  any  sight. 

The  agent  begins  by  performing  some  fairly  simple  act,  which 
must  be  closely  observed  by  the  witness.  The  witness  replaces 
any  thing  which  has  been  moved  by  the  agent,  and  then  describes 
as  clearly  and  accurately  as  he  can  to  the  imitator  what  the 
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agent  has  done.  The  witness  should  stand  at  least  four  yards 
away  from  the  imitator  to  ensure  that  the  class  may  hear  him 
without  strain. 

The  imitator  is  then  required  to  do  the  same,  having  been  freed 
from  his  bandage,  if  any. 

It  soon  becomes  apparent  to  the  class  that  the  game  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  appears.  Unless  the  witness  gives  a  very  careful  and 
detailed  account  of  what  he  has  seen  it  is  impossible  for  the 
imitator  to  avoid  making  amusing  mistakes.  Concentration  and 
accurate  visualization  are  called  for  no  less  than  clear  description. 

The  imitator  may  be  informed,  for  instance,  that  Tommy  hopped 
to  the  cupboard  on  his  left  leg,  and  took  five  styles  from  the 
middle  shelf.  He  then  walked  to  Harry’s  desk  and  put  two  of 
them  in  Harry’s  left  coat  pocket.  Tommy  then  gave  Dick  one 
and  put  two  on  the  window-sill  over  the  radiator. 

Even  a  simple  example  like  this  may  bring  out  important  points 
such  as  the  necessity  of  avoiding  ambiguity.  Clarity  of  style 
becomes  vital.  Once  this  is  achieved  by  our  pupils  the  foundation 
stone  of  good  speech  and  writing  has  been  well  and  truly  laid. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Huddersfield,  on  Thursday,  16th  December,  1937. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Councillor  J.  W.  Flanagan. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  following  paper  was  read.  From 
the  questions  put  to  the  speaker  and  the  discussion  which  ensued 
it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Platt  had  dealt  with  a  subject  upon  which 
strong  and  varied  opinions  were  held  by  his  listeners,  and  many 
interesting  points  were  raised. 

Workshops  and  their  Place  in  the  scheme  of 

Blind  Welfare. 

By  A.  Platt  ( Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind). 

In  a  rash  moment  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the 
members  of  this  Association  on  “  Workshops  and  their  Place  in 
the  scheme  of  Blind  Welfare.”  It  will  be  realized  that  the  subject 
selected  for  our  consideration  this  afternoon  is  a  sequel  to  the 
excellent  paper  given  at  our  last  meeting  by  Mrs.  Cowley. 
Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  some  of  the  opinions 
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expressed  by  Mrs.  Cowley,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  raised 
issues — including-  that  of  workshops — which  must  be  faced  by 
those  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Employment  has 
for  years  been  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  the  blind  world. 
To  seek  for  a  solution  is  the  most  urgent,  important  and  difficult 
of  the  Association’s  tasks. 

It  may  be  well  if,  at  the  outset,  1  place  before  you  an  outline 
of  the  plan  which  I  propose  to  follow  in  dealing  with  this  subject. 
Firstly,  we  must  face  without  hesitation  the  question  :  “  Do  the 
blind  desire  work,  or  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  assertion 
that  they  would  prefer  to  be  treated  as  a  leisured  class?  ” 
Secondly,  we  must  ask  whether  our  present  workshop  system  is 
the  best  method  of  providing  employment.  Then  I  propose  to 
examine  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  employment,  and  as 
trading  losses  have  to  be  met,  either  from  voluntary  funds  or 
from  the  rates,  we  must  ask  whether  such  losses  are  justified, 
or  whether  they  are  due  to  the  use  of  inefficient  methods.  Finally, 
we  must  consider  whether  by  drastic  reorganization  workshops 
can  again  be  made  self-supporting. 

Our  first  question  then  is  :  “  Do  the  blind  want  to  work,  or 
would  they  prefer  a  life  of  leisure,  given  a  satisfactory  income?  ” 
It  is  essential  to  recognize  at  the  outset  that  the  blind  world  is 
a  world  in  miniature.  Blind  people  are  as  different  from  each 
other  as  people  with  sight ;  they  share  with  those  who  see,  not 
only  the  virtues  but  the  failings  of  human  nature.  The  attitude 
of  the  blind  to  this  question,  therefore,  does  not  differ  very  much 
from  that  of  seeing  people.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  objection 
to  work,  provided  the  wages  and  conditions  are  satisfactory. 
Doubtless  there  are  blind,  as  there  are  seeing  people,  who  would 
select  a  life  of  leisure,  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a  satisfactory 
income,  or  even  an  income  which  we  might  consider  unsatisfactory. 
The  query  put  to  me  by  some  workers  with  whom  1  discussed 
this  question  recently  was  :  “  What  do  you  consider  a  reasonable 
income?  ”  In  the  course  of  conversation  varying  amounts  were 
suggested,  but  even  the  lowest  figure  was  a  substantial  sum, 
although  rather  less  than  the  amount  paid  to  the  majority  of  our 
workers.  I  assume  that  this  satisfactory  income,  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  be  given  to  all  blind  persons  and  not  merely 
retired  workshop  employees,  so  the  cost  would  be  considerable. 
Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  cost,  however,  I  find  that  among* 
intelligent  blind  persons,  and  especially  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  blind  school  education,  the  prospect  of  being  treated 
as  a  leisured  class  makes  not  the  slightest  appeal.  It  is  their 
contention  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  of  some  service  to  the 
community.  I  find  more  support  for  a  life  of  leisure  from  those 
whom  we  regard  as  border-line  cases.  Frequently,  those  in  this 
category  have  had  defective  sight  for  some  years,  which  has 
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prevented  them  from  obtaining  regular  employment.  Naturally 
they  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  submit  to  workshop  discipline 
and  would  welcome  an  opportunity,  as  Mrs.  Cowley  puts  it,  of 
escaping  from  the  workshop. 

I  often  feel  that  blind  persons  who  object  so  strongly  to  work¬ 
shop  employment  do  so  not  so  much  because  they  dislike 
work  but  because  they  dislike  the  kind  of  work  upon  which 
they  are  engaged.  The  number  of  trades  available  for  the 

blind  is  unfortunately  limited,  and  one  must  admit  that  some 

are  monotonous,  especially  to  a  man  of  intelligence.  But 

monotony  of  work  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  monotony  of 
life,  and  I  am  afraid  that  for  many  of  our  people  life 

without  work  would  become  a  very  dreary  existence,  and  that 
the  young  would  degenerate  physically,  morally  and  mentally. 
It  has  been  said  that  to  work  well  is  easier  than  to  use  leisure 
well.  I  think  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  blind,  whose  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  full  use  of  leisure  must  necessarily  be  limited.  I 
am  convinced  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  majority  of  my  blind 
friends  in  stating  that  while  they  demand  good  conditions,  they  are 
anxious  to  become,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting;  to  be  good 
citizens  and  to  give  to  the  community  the  best  service  of  which  they 
are  capable  in  return  for  the  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  Are 
we  justified  in  asking  them  to  accept  the  burden  of  unemployment 
in  addition  to  that  of  blindness?  Surely  the  answer  must  be  no  ! 
So  let  us  consider  our  second  question  :  “  Is  our  present  workshop 
system  the  best  method  of  providing-  employment?  ”  Fortunately, 
the  number  of  young  blind  people  is  diminishing,  and  looking 
many  years  ahead  the  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  arrange  employment  on  a  regional  instead  of  a  local  basis,  and 
in  this  way  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  employment.  From  a 
blind  man’s  point  of  view  the  advantages  of  employment  in  a 
special  workshop  arc  many.  Expert  supervision  is  provided,  the 
work  is  more  regular,  and  even  in  periods  of  slack  trade  the 
institution  usually  contrives  to  help  him  through.  In  my  opinion 
the  special  workshop  will  have  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  blind 
for  many  years  to  come,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  work  which  could  be  undertaken  by  the  blind  other  than 
that  provided  in  a  special  workshop.  Such  posts  can  only  be  found 
by  appointing  a  special  officer  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  seek 
them.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  great  care  in  selecting 
the  right  type  of  blind  person  to  enter  ordinary  industry.  But 
even  in  our  own  institutions  we  should  do  well  to  make  greater 
use  of  the  blind  in  the  work  of  administration.  I  am  convinced 
that  goods  made  by  the  blind  should  be  sold  by  the  blind.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  one  of  our  large  institutions  should  introduce 
a  course  of  salesmanship.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  a  capable  blind 
man,  possessing  personality,  being  a  success  as  a  traveller,  even 
in  ordinary  industry. 
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There  are  those  who  contend  that  workshops  should  be 
regarded  in  future  simply  as  occupational  centres.  I  have  not 
studied  this  question  and,  therefore,  do  not  know  how  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  such  centres  should  be  conducted.  I  cannot  see, 
however,  any  useful  purpose  in  making-  such  a  change.  The 
cost  of  operating  an  occupational  centre  may  not  be  less,  and 
quite  possibly  would  be  more,  than  a  workshop.  It  may  be 
soothing  to  the  management  of  an  institution  to  feel  that  they 
have  cut  their  trading  losses  entirely  and  are  simply  spending 
money  in  providing  occupations  for  the  blind,  but  1  cannot  see  any 
real  difference  between  the  two  methods. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  causes  of  the  heavy  losses  on  blind 
workshops.  First  of  all  I  must  burden  you  with  a  few  figures 
kindly  prepared  for  my  use  by  the  Northern  Counties  Association. 
There  are  25  workshops  in  the  north  providing  employment  for 
1,650  persons,  at  a  total  trading  loss  for  the  year  1935-36  of 
£36,000,  or  approximately  £ 22  per  worker.  The  sales  for  the 
same  year  in  the  six  northern  counties  were  £165,169 — the  gross 
profit  was  approximately  £22,000,  equal  to  13%  of  the  sales. 
The  gross  profit  varies  from  25%  to  20%  in  some  institutions 
to  5%  in  others,  while  one  small  workshop  showed  a  gross  loss 
of  7%.  There  are  only  seven  workshops  in  the  north  with  a 
total  turnover  in  excess  of  ,£10,000  per  annum  and  five  institutions 
are  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  sales.  Only  three 
workshops  show  a  profit  for  each  department.  The  turnover  of 
the  Liverpool  workshops — '£44,000 — is  the  largest  in  the  country, 
but  I  understand  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  sales 
consist  of  factored  goods. 

These  figures  reveal  a  serious  position,  and  unfortunately  the 
problem  has  been  allowed  to  drift  for  years,  instead  of  being 
tackled  with  energy.  There  has  been  plenty  of  thought  but  very 
little  action.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  causes  of  these  heavy 
trading  losses — workshops  are  too  small,  have  too  many  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  output  is  insufficient  to  meet  general  overhead 
expenses.  Indeed,  in  many  instances,  even  departmental  over¬ 
heads  are  not  covered.  Competition  with  machine-made  goods  and 
goods  made  by  labour  often  remunerated  below  recognized  trade 
rates  are  contributory  causes.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  as  our  workshops  are  established  in  industrial  areas,  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  management  to  specialize  in  supplying 
the  requirements  of  their  own  local  industries.  For  example,  in 
Hull  for  many  years  our  chief  trade  consisted  of  the  manufacture 
of  baskets  for  shipping  and  fishing.  Similarly,  in  the  West 
Riding  and  Lancashire  certain  workshops  concentrate  upon  the 
production  of  skips  for  the  woollen  and  cotton  trade.  It  therefore 
follows  that  if  the  local  industry  is  depressed  the  effect  is  quickly 
felt  in  the  blind  workshop;  competition  for  the  reduced  amount 
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uf  trade  available  becomes  even  keener  and  prices  are  forced  down 
even  lower.  As  the  managers  of  many  workshops  hesitate  to 
“  stand  off  ”  their  workpeople,  stocks  are  allowed  to  accumulate, 
which  ultimately  have  to  be  sold  at  cost  price  or  less. 

The  modern  tendency  for  amalgamation  should  be  followed  by 
blind  workshops;  yet,  instead  of  co-operation,  we  ffnd  frequently 
that  the  keenest  competition  comes  from  within  the  blind  world. 
This  kind  of  competition  is  foolish  and  cannot  be  defended.  The 
policy  of  some  workshop  committees  to  keep  the  people  employed 
at  all  costs  and  to  this  end  accept  orders  at  any  price  is  wrong 
and  not  fair  to  those  who  are  expected  to  make  good  the  loss — 
voluntary  subscribers  or  ratepayers.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
to  “  plan  ”  our  industries.  For  example,  no  effort  has  been  made 
either  regionally  or  nationally  to  control  the  number  of  entrants 
into  our  various  trades.  Have  we  too  many  mat  makers,  too 
many  brush  makers?  If  so,  why  go  on  training  more?  Can  a 
surplus  of  goods  in  one  area  be  transferred  and  sold  elsewhere 
without  harming  another  workshop?  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  it  should  be  someone’s  duty  to  investigate. 
Some  progress  has  certainly  been  made  by  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in  the  co-operative  buying 
of  raw  materials.  The  Association  now  has  under  consideration 
the  use  of  a  national  poster  for  blind  workshops.  The  design  of 
the  poster  is  excellent,  but  an  advertising  campaign  may  do  harm 
unless  workshops  are  producing  the  kind  of  goods  the  public 
needs  and  those  goods  are  readily  obtainable.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  co-operative  selling,  which  is  of  far  more  importance,  will 
make  no  headway  so  long  as  the  question  is  left  to  workshop 
managers. 

This  Association  performs  a  most  useful  service  in  arranging 
conferences  of  those  engaged  in  blind  welfare — home  teachers, 
craft  instructors,  foremen,  workshop  managers,  are  all  given 
opportunities  of  meeting  and  discussing  matters  of  common  inter¬ 
est.  If  conferences  are  desirable  for  those  engaged  in  training 
and  for  those  engaged  in  production,  surely  those  responsible  for 
the  far  more  difficult  and  thankless  task  of  selling  should  be  given 
similar  opportunities.  I  contend  that  those  engaged  on  the  dis¬ 
tributive  side  of  our  work  should  be  consulted  far  more  frequently 
by  those  responsible  for  production.  I  suggest  that  a  conference 
of  our  salesmen  and  travellers  would  prove  helpful  and  interesting 
and  we  should  get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  to  contend.  I  hope  the  executive  committee  of  this 
Association  will  consider  this  suggestion,  because  our  trading- 
losses  are  undoubtedly  large  owing  to  our  present  methods  of 
marketing. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  question  :  “  Can  workshops  be 
made  self-supporting  by  reorganization?  ”  It  is  necessary  to 
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refer  to  the  methods  of  salesmanship  employed  by  the  various 
workshops.  These  methods  differ,  but  to  a  large  extent  workshops 
rely  on  contracts  with  government  departments,  local  authorities 
and  public  utility  companies;  on  orders  from  firms  for  resale  and 
from  large  consumers.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  managers  of  workshops,  for  some  reason,  seem  to 
have  elected  to  enter  markets  where  competition  is  keenest  and 
where  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small — actually,  on  many 
contracts,  there  is  no  profit  at  all.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  blind  workshops  from  selling  direct  to  the  individual  consumer 
are  not  appreciated  and  the  vast  possibilities  of  retail  trading  have 
not  been  thoroughly  grasped.  In  considering  the  application  to 
blind  workshops  of  retail  selling  there  are  two  factors  which  will 
operate  in  its  favour.  Firstly,  the  goods  produced — brushes, 
doormats,  baskets,  etc. — are  required  in  every  household; 
secondly,  the  average  householder  will  show  a  preference  for 
blind-made  goods  and  will  certainly  buy  them  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  lack  of  opportunity  to  buy  them  from  the  blind  is  a 
very  weak  spot  in  our  system.  We  need  to  set  up  some  organiza¬ 
tion — regional  or  national — to  link  up  the  workshops  with  the 
buying  public ;  an  organization  to  act  as  a  selling  agency  for 
blind  products.  It  has  always  been  obvious  to  me  that  blind  work¬ 
shops  require  a  class  of  trade  which  will  provide  a  regular  flow  of 
work,  because  their  productive  capacity  must  be,  more  or  less, 
constant.  We  cannot  rapidly  increase  our  output  as  an  ordinary 
manufacturer  can,  and  as  we  dislike,  quite  rightly,  sending 
our  workers  to  the  employment  exchange,  it  is  not  easy  to 
reduce  our  output.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  main  disadvantages 
of  relying  on  contracts  and  large  orders.  You  may,  at  times,  be 
inundated  with  work,  but  if  contracts  are  lost  or  trade  is  depressed 
then  the  management  finds  itself  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
making  up  stock,  which  may  be  difficult  to  sell  except  at  a  loss. 
I  know  from  practical  experience  that  an  extensive  retail  trade 
can  provide  full-time  employment  without  the  slightest  risk  of 
accumulating  “  dead  ”  stock. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  retail  selling?  The  only  real  guide 
we  have  is  the  experiment  carried  out  since  1931  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  that  area,  which  contains  a  population 
of  500,000,  including  the  city  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  the  retail 
sales  will  reach  this  year  a  figure  of  ^10,000  out  of  a  total  turnover 
of  ^15,000.  The  population  of  the  six  northern  counties  is  about 
12,000,000,  so  taking  the  East  Riding  as  a  basis,  we  can  assume 
that,  properly  organized,  the  north  is  capable  of  producing  profit¬ 
able  retail  trade  for  blind  workshops  of  an  approximate  value  of 
^240,000  per  annum,  or  almost  50%  more  than  their  total  turn¬ 
over  for  the  year  1935-36. 

I  consider  that  the  development  of  a  retail  trade  could  be  best 
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undertaken  by  a  marketing-  board.  The  areas  covered  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  workshops  are  too  small  for  a  selling  scheme,  such  as  1 
have  in  mind,  to  be  worked  efficiently  and  economically.  The 
functions  of  the  board,  its  constitution  and  organization  would 
require  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  there  is  only  time  this 
afternoon  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  its  objects.  1  consider,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  north  should  be  divided  into  a  few  large  selling 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  capable  blind  organizer.  The  board 
would  concentrate  in  its  early  stages  upon  the  promotion  of  retail 
sales  throughout  the  area  on  lines  similar  to  those  which  have 
achieved  some  measure  of  success  in  the  East  Riding.  The  board 
would  adopt  standard  patterns,  fix  and  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  quality  and,  in  consultation  with  workshop  managers,  would 
arrange  the  prices  at  which  the  products  would  be  purchased  by 
the  board  and  retailed  to  the  public.  A  regional  catalogue  would 
be  produced  which  would  be  cheaper,  more  effective  and  more 
complete  than  one  issued  by  any  individual  workshop.  The  board 
would  aim  at  reducing  the  number  of  departments  in  the  various 
workshops  and  selected  workshops  would  be  asked  to  specialize 
in  certain  classes  of  goods.  The  board  would  also  have  to  control 
the  number  of  entrants  into  each  trade.  Attention  would  be  given 
to  the  question  of  design,  improved  methods  of  production  in 
existing  industries  and  the  introduction  of  new  occupations.  As 
goods  would  be  turned  out  in  large  quantities,  the  work  would  be 
sectionalized  as  far  as  possible  and  a  brief  training  only  would 
be  necessary  in  the  particular  operation  selected  for  the  worker. 

As  “  practice  makes  perfect  ”  the  standard  of  work  would  be 
raised,  a  wider  variety  of  goods  could  be  introduced  and  the 
earnings  of  the  blind  would  have  an  upward  trend.  The  board 
would  gradually  concentrate  on  producing*  goods  in  the  choice  of 
which  purchasers,  thinking  little  of  the  price,  consult  their  * 
own  fancy.  1  hope  this  Association  will  seriously  consider  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  a  marketing  board  on  the  lines  1  have 
briefly  indicated.  1  admit  the  difficulties  are  great,  but  the 
position  is  serious.  We  should  not  allow  matters  to  get  worse 
without  taking  some  definite  action.  I  believe  there  is  a  bright 
future  for  blind  workshops  if  voluntary  agencies,  local  authorities 
and  the  blind  themselves  will  only  make  up  their  minds  that  the 
problem  has  to  be  tackled  and  that  it  can  be  conquered.  It  may 
be  that  in  years  to  come  we  shall  at  one  of  these  meetnigs  be 
considering  not  losses  but  profits. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  A  BLIND  ORGANIST. 

Two  musicians  whose  names  are  known  in  many  quarters  of 
the  world,  both  Englishmen,  reeently  sat  side  by  side  on  the 
platform  of  St.  George’s  West  Church,  Edinburgh. 

They  were  Alfred  Hollins,  whose  40  years’  service  as  organist 
of  the  church  was  being  commemorated,  and  Donald  Tovey,  who 
had  come  to  join  in  the  commemoration.  The  voluntaries  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Hollins,  F.R.C.O.,  the  blind  organist-composer,  are  widely 
popular.  T  he  criticism  and  musical  works  of  Sir  Donald  F. 
Tovey,  who  sits  in  the  Chair  of  Music  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  are  even  more  widely  known. 

The  audience  in  the  church  contained  many  musicians,  who 
listened  to  the  speeches  in  praise  of  Dr.  Hollins  with  the  keenest 
interest. 

The  Rev.  James  Black,  D.D.,  Moderator-Designate  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  presided.  It  was 
under  his  brother’s  ministry  in  the  charge  which  he  now  holds 
that  Dr.  Hollins  received  his  appointment. 

Many  tributes  to  Dr.  Hollins  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George 
Rennie,  secretary  of  the  presentation  committee. 

Among  them  were  the  following  : — 

Sir  Henry  Wood  (who  wrote  that  he  was  prevented  from  being 
present  by  “  a  little  orchestral  concert  at  Queen’s  Hall  ”) — “  1 
have  always  made  it  a  point  to  attend  his  wonderful  organ  recitals 
in  London.  The  last  was  in  Westminster  Cathedral,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  his  performance  of  Bach’s  superb  Toccata  in  F. 
No  words  of  mine  can  express  the  feeling  I  have  for  his  superb 
musicianship  and  his  deeply  interesting  organ  compositions,  and 
please  tell  him  that  my  father  took  me  to  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1878,  where  1  heard  him  play  the  so-called  ‘  Emperor  ’  Concerto 
of  Beethoven  under  August  Manns.  I  was  only  nine,  but  his 
performance  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I  have 
always  followed  his  wonderful  career  with  the  keenest  interest.” 

Edith  Countess  of  Moray — ‘‘  On  looking  back  over  my  long 
friendship  with  Dr.  Hollins,  how  great  a  privilege  it  has  been 
to  know  someone  who,  with  such  great  gifts,  has  remained  so 
unaffectedly  simple  and  sincere.” 

Lord  Lamington — “  His  position  in  the  musical  world  is  so 
world-wide  that  I  say  no  more,  except  that  I  feel  it  an  honour  to 
have  been  brought  into*  touch  with  such  a  remarkable  and  charm¬ 
ing  personality.” 

Dr.  Percy  A.  Scholes  (in  a  message  from  Montreux)  :  “  The 
services  of  Dr.  Hollins  to  us,  his  fellows,  during  that  long  period 
of  40  years  at  Edinburgh  and  the  30-odd  years  before  that,  have 
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been  to  spread  happiness — not  only  by  his  music  but  by  his 
example.  ” 

Sir  Ernest  Macmillan,  Principal  of  Toronto  Conservatory  of 
Music — “  St.  George’s  holds  many  happy  memories  for  me,  and 
I  owe  a  very  great  deal  to  its  distinguished  organist  for  what  he 
taught  me  in  my  early  years  and  for  the  valued  friendship  which 
I  have  enjoyed  since.” 

John  Connell,  F.R.C.O.,  City  Organist,  Johannesburg — “  Dr. 
Hollins’  influence  has  been  of  tremendous  value  in  the  history  of 
organ  music  in  South  Africa.  Apart  from  the  great  organ  in  the 
City  Hall,  Johannesburg,  the^impetus  given  to  organ  music  by 
his  recitals  throughout  the  country  remains  to  this  day.” 

Mrs.  Humphreys,  Wokingham — “  He  used  to  play  the  great 
organ  at  Crystal  Palace — since  burned — when  he  was  so  small  he 
had  to  kick  about  for  the  pedals.” 

Several  speeches  followed  these  tributes. 

Baillie  Given,  who  represented  the  Lord  Provost,  said  that 
there  must  be  thousands  of  people  who  were  glad  to  know  that 
St.  George’s  congregation  had,  during  the  lifetime  of  a  genius, 
paid  him  a  tribute.  During  Dr.  Hollins’  40  years’  residence  in 
Edinburgh  he  had,  by  his  great  gifts  and  his  application  of  these, 
and  by  his  wonderful  personality,  created  an  atmosphere  which 
for  thousands  of  citizens  of  Edinburgh  had  made  that  city  a 
happier  and  more  satisfying  place  to  live  in. 

Dr.  Baird  Ross  spoke  as  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society 
of  Organists,  in  which  Dr.  Hollins  has  occupied  an  important 
position,  having  been  elected  president  on  several  occasions. 

Dr.  Hollins  was,  said  Dr.  Ross,  a  man  of  world-wide 
reputation ;  there  was  hardly  a  man  who  did  not  know  and 
love  Alfred  Hollins,  called  by  some  of  them  “'Alfred  the  Great.” 
They  admired  him  for  his  musical  gifts,  which  amounted  to  a  kind 
of  super-genius;  they  admired  his  compositions;  they  admired 
above  all  his  noble  courage  in  triumphing  over  his  peculiar  weak¬ 
ness  in  sight. 

Mr.  Daniel  Patterson,  A.R.C.O.,  vice-president  of  the  Glasgow 
Society  of  Organists,  spoke  of  Dr.  Hollins  on  behalf  of  organists 
in  other  cities,  and  Professor  .Sir  Donald  Tovey  enlarged  upon  Dr. 
Hollins’  powers  of  extemporization.  In  these  days,  he  said, 
organists  were  almost  the  only  people  who  kept  up  the  habit. 
That  was  because  they  had  to  fill  up  gaps  in  services  and  had  to 
become  masters  of  what  people  called  “  the  trailer.”  They  had 
to  extemporize  until  people  were  in  their  places.  He  did  not, 
however,  call  a  musician  a  virtuoso  unless  his  extemporizations 
could  pass  for  written  music. 

It  would  be  a  verv  great  thing  to  have  a  gramophone  record  of 
an  extemporization  by  Dr.  Hollins.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy 
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to  make  from  that  a  permanent  record,  and  he  ventured  to  assert 
that  Dr.  Hollins  amply  fulfilled  Beethoven’s  definition  of  a 
virtuoso — a  person  whose  extemporary  playing-  could  pass  for 
written  composition. 

Professor  Forrester,  of  St.  Andrews,  who  since  he  was  a  boy 
has  known  Dr.  Hollins,  told  some  stories  of  him  in  South  Africa 
and  elsewhere.  He  recalled  how  once  a  toy  piano,  costing  8d.  or 
i  /-,  was  pushed  on  to  his  knee,  and  after  playing  it  he  was 
courteous  enough  to  say  that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  instru¬ 
ment  he  had  ever  played. 

In  offering  Dr.  Hollins  the  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of 
St.  John’s  Church  in  Johannesburg  and  of  his  many  friends  in 
South  Africa,  Professor  Forrester  said  that  no  other  musician  had 
made  such  an  impression  in  that  country. 

The  silver  salver,  suitably  inscribed,  and  a  cheque  for  ^500 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Black,  who  said  that  Dr.  Hollins’  name  as 
a  composer  of  organ  voluntaries  was  practically  international. 
Moreover,  he  played  the  simplest  tunes  with  a  spiritual  flavour. 
He  was  a  very  lovely  man  to  work  with,  and  he  was  a  gentleman 
in  the  true  sense. 

Dr.  Black  told  a  story  to  illustrate  Dr.  Hollins’  sense  of 
hearing.  The  incident  occurred  in  a  church  of  which  he  was 
minister.  After  playing  the  organ  there,  Dr.  Hollins  remarked  on 
the  fine  wooden  ceiling  of  the  church.  This  interested  Dr.  Black, 
who  denied  the  wooden  ceiling,  but  after  “  the  books  ”  had  been 
turned  up  it  was  found  that  at  one  time,  owing  to  difficulties  of 
acoustics,  a  wooden  ceiling  had  been  put  in. 

Dr.  Hollins,  in  his  reply,  delivered  from  a  braille  typescript, 
said  that  he  felt  somewhat  as  he  did  at  Sydney,  where  he  had  had 
to  give  one  of  his  recitals  with  a  high  temperature  and  a  doctor 
standing  at  his  elbow.  No  thermometer,  however,  could  register 
his  feelings. 

He  recalled  how  an  organ  had  been  installed  in  the  church  in 
the  first  year  of  Dr.  Hugh  Black’s  ministry  there,  and  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  way  in  which  the  minister  had  triumphed  over  the 
prejudice  which  existed  against  church  organs.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  quality  of  the  organ,  and,  alluding  to  references 
made  to  his  want  of  sight,  said  :  “  I  have  been  blessed  with  eyes 
and  the  best  of  eyes  for  the  last  fifty  years.”  Finally,  he  asked 
not  only  those  present,  but  his  many  friends  outside  the  Church, 
who  were  associated  with  the  gift  made  to  him,  to  read  into  his 
very  inadequate  words  the  profound  gratitude  he  wished  them  to 
convey. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Mr.  Bremner’s  Induction. — Mr.  William  Bremner,  M.A.,  was 
inducted  to  the  Church  of  the  Island  of  Flotta  in  the  Orkneys 
last  November.  Mr.  Bremner  lost  his  sight  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  after  learning  Braille  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh, 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Edinburgh  University.  Mr. 
Bremner’s  marriage  took  place  shortly  before  he  left  for  Orkney. 

Obituary. — Mr.  William  Yorston  and  Mr.  Joshua  Brand. 

Mr.  William  Yorston,  the  well-known  blind  organist,  died 
November,  1937,  at  the  advanced  age  of  79.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  and  thereafter  was  for  some 
years  organist  in  Kirkwall.  Later  he  removed  to  Stirling,  where 
for  over  thirty  years  he  was  organist  and  choir  master.  He  was  a 
prominent  music  teacher  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  concert 
work.  He  retired  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Brand  died  in  Dundee  on  1st  January,  1938.  He  was 
educated  at  Dundee  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  afterwards 
at  Norwood.  He  held  a  post  as  organist  in  Dundee  until  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  and  had  pupils  both  for  organ  and  piano.  For  the 
last  sixteen  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Dundee  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  which  he  took  a  keen  and  active  interest. 
While  at  Norwood  he  became  a  keen  cyclist  and  maintained  his 
interest  in  this  pastime  through  life.  On  tandem  he  must  have 
covered  many  thousands  of  miles.  He  died  at  the  age  of  69. 


Rev.  THOMAS  BURNS,  D.D.,  C.B.E. 

H.M.L. 

On  January  15th  died  Dr.  Thomas  Burns,  for  over  40  years 
the  most  important  figure  in  the  blind  welfare  work  of  Scotland. 
He  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  and,  although  he  had  retired  from 
many  of  his  activities,  he  retained  to  the  end  his  position  of 
Chairman  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh,  a  position  which  he  had  held  since  1894. 

For  over  50  years  Dr.  Burns  was  Minister  of  Lady  Glenorchy’s 
Church,  Edinburgh.  In  that  parish  were  then  situated  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  and  thus  Dr.  Burns  soon 
became  actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  directors  of  this  institution  in  1894,  and  from 
that  date  he  was  active  in  every  branch  of  the  work. 
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His  interests  were  wide  and  he  played  a  prominent  part  in 
public  life,  especially  in  the  Church  and  educational  affairs  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  a  man  of  boundless  energy,  and  the  following 
excerpt  from  an  appreciation  by  a  former  assistant  at  Lady 
Glenorchy’s  emphatically  describes  him  in  early  and  middle  life, 
and  even  in  comparative  old  age.  Dr.  Scoular  Thomson  writes  : 
“  He  was  a  whirlwind  of  motion,  a  tornado  of  activity.  His 
energy,  his  elan,  his  zest  of  life  were  remarkable.  Rapid  in  speech 
and  action,  he  was  described  by  a  press  humorist  as  ‘  annihilating 
time  and  encroaching  on  Eternity.’  ” 

When  the  War  brought  with  it  the  problem  of  blinded  com¬ 
batants,  Dr.  Burns  was  at  once  energetic  in  their  cause,  and  the 
Newington  House  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sailors  and  Soldiers  came 
into  being.  There  many  ex-service  men  were  trained  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  the  work  still  goes  on. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  it  became 
necessary  to  find  other  quarters  for  the  women  who  had  been 
accommodated  at  Craigmillar.  Accordingly  the  Dr.  Burns  Home 
for  blind  women  was  built,  and  its  name  commemorates  his  interest 
in  its  foundation.  The  number  of  applications  for  admission  shows 
how  necessary  was  the  establishment  of  this  home. 

Perhaps  his  most  remarkable  service  to  the  blind  was  his 
extraordinary  gift  for  raising  money.  A  speech  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  a  broadcast  appeal,  perhaps  most  characteristic  of  all,  a  six- 
line  notice  in  the  press — each  brought  its  harvest  from  Scotsmen 
at  home  and  abroad.  His  position  was  almost  unique,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  a  man  to  fill  his  shoes. 

In  1927  the  C.B.E.  was  bestowed  on  him  in  recognition  of  his 
work  for  the  blind.  Of  this  honour  he  was  more  than  proud  and 
felt  it  a  fitting  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  life’s  work.  At  a 
much  earlier  date  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  and  this  honour  from  outwith  Scotland  was  also 
highly  prized  by  Dr.  Burns. 


CONFERENCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

E.E. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Conference  of  the  seriies  took  place  at 
University  College,  London,  from  the  3rd  to  the  10th  of  January. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was 
affiliated  and  a  good  attendance  at  its  sectional  meeting  showed 
that  the  policy  of  the  Executive  in  bringing  the  College  into 
closer  contact  with  other  educational  associations  was  approved 
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by  the  members.  Most  of  the  educational  associations  of  standing1 
sent  representatives  to  University  College  and  it  was  encouraging 
to  note  the  diversity  of  interests  and  the  wide  range  of  specialized 
activities. 

The  president  of  the  conference  was  Sir  Kingsley  Wood, 
Minister  of  Health,  who  spoke  on  Education  and  Health. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  to 
members  to  attend  meetings  and  lectures  not  primarily  concerned 
with  their  own  line  of  work.  At  our  own  meeting  it  was  apparent 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  audience  (including  many  foreigners) 
was  not  engaged  in  work  for-the  blind  and  was  attracted  either 
by  the  appeal  of  the  name  of  the  College  or  the  reputation  of 
Professor  Hamley,  our  speaker.  Thus  one  of  the  main  aims  of 
the  College  in  joining  the  conference  was  achieved  in  that  contact 
was  made  with  outside  interests  and  a  wider  scope  given  to  our 
special  endeavours.  It  was  well  that  the  address  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hamley  made  no  attempt  to  cover  the  technical  side  of  blind 
education,  which  is  best  relegated  to  our  regional  meetings. 

The  publishers’  exhibition  was  extensive  and  well  arranged. 
There  was  much  to  attract  teachers  in  our  work.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  the  conference  was  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
expeditions  to  factories,  social  settlements,  newspaper  offices, 
prisons,  and  many  other  places  not  generally  open  to  the  public. 

The  College  can  congratulate  itself  on  an  initial  venture  which 
we  hope  will  be  repeated  with  even  greater  success  in  ensuing 
years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

.  47  Littlefield  Road, 

Edgware,  Middlesex, 

15th  January,  1938. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  wish  to  thank  Miss  Baxter  for  her  splendid  defence  of  the 
practice  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  typewriter  to  the  blind. 
Although  our  young  people  can  have  no  idea  of  the  service 
Miss  Baxter  is  doing  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  many  blind  men 
and  women  who  know  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer,  and  will  hail  her  spirited  defence  of  their  right  with 
extreme  pleasure.  There  is,  however,  one  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  paper  to  which  I  take  exception  ;  and  since  I  feel  the  writer 
has  only  one  object  in  submitting  the  paper  (that  of  service  to  the 
blind),  I  am  sure  she  will  not  object  to  my  giving  voice  to  it. 

In  reference  to  workshop  practice  Miss  Baxter  makes  use  of 
the  following  phrase  :  “  Someone  once  said  to  me,  ‘  Why  teach 
a  man  in  a  workshop  typewriting?  He  will  not  use  it.’  ”  In  my 
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view,  that  someone  was  weak  in  his  or  her  approach  to  the  subject 
and  displayed  a  lack  of  understanding-  of  the  workshop  mentality. 
It  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  theme  if  the  question 
had  been  put,  “  Why  teach  students  to  use  the  typewriter  in 
technical  schools  for  the  blind?  ”  The  answer  then  might  easily 
have  been  that  suitable  students  selected  by  the  school  authorities 
shall  be  given  as  good  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  as  their 
fellows  from  other  schools.  Otherwise,  if  an  authority  decides 
that  all  pupils  at  a  given  elementary  school  are  to  receive  technical 
training  to  fit  them  for  a  workshop,  and  lays  it  down  that  all  that 
is  needed  in  the  way  of  training  is  good  food,  a  clean  bed  and 
instruction  in  a  craft,  then  the  chances  are  that  the  majority 
of  pupils  will  seek  to  reckon  their  lives  only  in  so  many  baskets 
or  mats.  In  these  days,  when  seeing  boys  and  girls,  youths  and 
maidens,  have  such  splendid  facilities  for  mind  training  and 
development  of  personality,  I  suggest  that  no  step  be  taken  which 
is  likely  to  limit  the  blind  person’s  world. 

The  reply  which  Miss  Baxter  gives  to  the  question  put  by  her 
acquaintance  is  erroneous,  and  I  trust  1  shall  be  forgiven  for  my 
pertinence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  workshop  experience  tells 
me  that  men  with  wives  cannot  always  get  writing  done  for  them 
when  desired,  but  often  have  to  be  content  with  the  promise  to 
do  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  may  be  that  a  little  darning 
is  in  progress,  or  a  weekly  periodical  of  surpassing  interest  has 
to  be  finished  ;  in  any  case,  the  writing  cannot  be  done  at  the 
moment.  To  a  man  who  may  be  secretary  to  a  club  or  society, 
this  waiting  can  become  very  irksome,  although  he  will  make 
every  allowance  for  his  wife  not  being  a  lover  of  writing.  To  my 
knowledge,  three  men  from  one  workshop  procured  typewriters  in 
in  order  to  be  independent  of  caprice  or  circumstance.  Three 
others,  with  workshop  experience,  have  since  become  home 
teachers  and  find  their  machines  of  inestimable  value  in  their 
work.  These  instances  are  but  a  few  from  a  dozen  I  could  men¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  area  could  provide  many  more  such 
examples.  I  have  a  school  friend  who,  with  me,  was  taught  to  use 
a  typewriter  at  a  technical  school,  and  he  has  simply  worked 
wonders  by  the  aid  of  his  machine.  For  years  he  attended  his 
W.E.A.  class  and  was  second  to  none  in  the  matter  of  writing 
end-of-term  papers.  At  least  on  one  occasion  to  my  knowledge 
he  represented  his  group  at  Oxford,  and  who  is  there  among  us 
qualified  to  estimate  the  inspiration  my  friend  derived  from  his 
activities?  Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  without  my  typewriter 
T  could  not  have  sent  this  criticism  to  you.  With  the  wireless 
amusing  some  in  the  home,  a  book  and  an  engine  engrossing  the 
attention  of  two  others,  how  could  I  ask  my  wife  to  write?  No, 
I  should  have  received  the  oft  repeated  reply  :  “  Later,  when  the 
children  are  in  bed,  or  perhaps  to-morrow.” 

Frederick  Burville. 
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[Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  Birmingham  Fust.  J 

THE  WHEELWRIGHT. 

Waiting  for  Better  Times. 

The  fragrance  of  wood-shavings  was  borne  to  me  on  a  late 
autumn  stir  of  wind;  sweet,  a  little  musky.  Then,  through  a  wide 
gap  in  the  hedge,  I  came  upon  the  wheelwright’s  shop.  I  turned 
in  at  the  gateway,  and  approached  the  open  double-doors  that 
were  smeared  with  blistered  layers  of  heavy  red  and  grey  paint. 
“  Do  you  mind  if  I  watch  yon  for  a  bit?  ”  1  asked. 

The  wheelwright  was  elderly,  with  thick  iron-rimmed  spectacles 
and  a  once-white  apron,  on  which,  it  seemed,  he  had  tried  all 
his  colours  of  brick-red  and  cruiser-grey  for  many  years.  Fine 
sawdust  clung  in  his  grizzled  hair  and  the  thick  pale  whorls  of 
his  ear.  He  did  not  turn  to  me  when  I  spoke,  but  continued  the 
deliberate  motions  of  his  hands  that  1  had  seen  when  1  first 
hesitated  outside. 

“  Why,  no,”  he  answered.  “  I  don’t  mind.  There’s  room 
enough,  surely.” 

He  indicated  a  trestle  that  stood  near  by,  its  feet  half-sunk  in 
the  age-old  accumulation  of  shavings  and  sawdust.  As  I  took  a 
step  towards  it  I  felt  my  feet  sink  into  the  spongy,  peat-like 
surface,  and  the  aroma  of  mellow  wood  became  stronger. 

I  watched  him  working.  His  wrists  were  thick  and  his 
knuckles  pronounced.  Sturdy  fingers,  yet  curiously  sensitive, 
closed  round  the  boxwood  handles,  as  though  tool  and  hand  were 
one.  Now  and  then  he  released  his  tool,  and  felt  the  surface  that 
he  was  working  upon,  as  though  his  sense  of  touch  were  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  eye  and  gauge. 

“  You’ve  a  nice  store  of  timber  here,  I  see,”  I  said,  after  a 
silence  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  intention  of  breaking. 

He  raised  his  head  for  a  moment,  in  the  direction  of  the  pile 
in  the  far  corner.  Slanting  oak  planks  lay  against  planks  of 
larch  ten  inches  wide.  I  recognized  elm,  too,  and  there  was  a 
stack  of  short  curved  chunks  of  wood  which,  he  told  me,  were 
“  fellies.”  He  spoke  about  the  shaping  and  boring  of  these,  for 
wheel-rims.  He  talked  slowly  and  without  expression,  as  is  the 
way  of  men  who  spend  much  of  their  time  alone  and  so  have  lost 
the  sense'  of  competition  in  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

“  You’re  not  as  busy  as  you  used  to  be,  1  expect,”  l  said  later, 
'fhc  cobwebs  binding  the  wood  together,  and  the  lack  of  tempo 
in  the  whole  atmosphere  suggested  this. 

“  Why,  no,”  he  said.  “  Things  aren’t  what  they  were  some 
years  back.  I  had  a  two-three  men  working  for  me  then,  besides 
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a  lad  or  two.  And  we  were  never  without  a  wagon  in  the  yard. 
Ay,  things  were  brisker  then.”  There  was  nothing  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice  to  suggest  comment  :  just  statement,  dispassionate. 

Chisels,  mallets,  gauges,  foot-rules,  augers  and  planes  were 
marshalled  at  the  back  of  his  ancient,  pitted  bench,  and  as  he  used 
first  one  and  then  another  of  these  the  fine-grained  wood  grew 
into  shape. 

1  asked  him  what  it  was  that  he  was  at  work  upon,  regretting 
my  ignorance  of  an  old  craft.  “  Why,”  he  answered,  “  ’ tis  part 
of  a  dog-cart  as  I’m  making  for  my  gran’ daughter  to  wheel  her 
dolls  in.  You  never  know.  Things  may  change  and  farmers 
come  back  to  us  for  wheels  again,  instead  of  buying  they  rubber- 
tyred  iron  wheels  that  are  all  the  fancy  these  days.  You  see, 
being  blind,  I  like  to  keep  my  hand  in  with  my  tools.” 

G.H. 

BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  pupils  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  were  successful  in  the  recent  Associated  Board 
Examinations  : — 

Grade  I — Patricia  Betts. 

Joyce  Burton  (Honourable  Mention). 

Ellen  Reimann  (Distinction). 

Dorothy  Rooke  (Distinction). 

Clifford  Tighe  (Distinction). 

Vera  Wainwright  (Distinction). 

Grade  II — Lilian  Simms  (Honourable  Mention). 

Grade  III — Kate  Atkins  (Honourable  Mention). 

Iris  Betts  (Honourable  Mention). 

Olga  Brown. 

Marjorie  Hales  (Honourable  Mention). 

Dennis  Hunt  (Distinction). 

Mary  Lathbury  (Honourable  Mention). 

Arleen  Smith  (Distinction). 

Grade  IV — Dorothy  Allen. 

Elsie  Olds  (Honourable  Mention). 

John  Steine. 

Grade  VIII- John  Turland  (Distinction). 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

A  well-attended  meeting  ofj.be  General  Executive  took  place 
on  Saturday,  the  5th  February,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
important  business  was  transacted.  Among  the  few  absentees 
was  Mr.  Tate,  who,  the  Executive  heard  to  their  great  regret,  had 
been  advised  by  his  doctor  to  restrict  his  travelling  until  the  return 
of  the  warm  weather. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Garaway  resigning  on  account  of 
ill  health  her  seat  on  the  Executive.  This  resignation  was 
accepted  with  great  regret  and  it  was  resolved  to  minute  the 
Executive’s  high  appreciation  of  Miss  Caraway’s  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  service.  Miss  Garaway  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the 
College  since  its  foundation  over  30  years  ago  and  had  served  as 
an  Examiner  since  1929.  She  had  been  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  also  the  first 
chairman  of  the  united  College  and  Association.  It  is  impossible 
to  reckon  the  debt  which  the  College  owes  to  Miss  Garaway  for  so 
great  and  uninterrupted  a  span  of  unselfish  labour.  She  had  a 
genius  for  unbiased  and  impartial  opinion,  and  while  she  main¬ 
tained  her  convictions  with  tenacity  and  courage  she  was  always 
willing  to  recognize  that  there  might  be  some  right  on  the  other 
side.  Her  clear  judgment  and  mental  vigour,  the  charm  of  her 
personality  and  the  cordiality  of  her  friendship  have  been  assets 
which  the  College  has  come  almost  to  take  for  granted,  but  which 
it  will  now  sadly  miss.  The  Executive  would  couple  with  this 
expression  of  regret  its  most  cordial  wishes  to  Miss  Garaway  for 
a  complete  restoration  to  health  and  for  many  more  years  of 
pleasurable  activity. 

An  invitation  to  the  College  from  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bristol,  to  hold  its  Annual  Meeting  at  Westbury-on-Trym 
was  gratefully  accepted. 

In  connection  with  the  work  done  last  year  by  a  special  Sub- 
Committee  on  Partially-Sighted  Children,  it  was  agreed  that  par¬ 
ticulars  of  any  hard  case  which  might  come  under  the  notice  of 
any  member  should  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hewitt. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Sidney  Johnson,  the  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  enclosing  a  copy  of  that 
Committee’s  revised  scheme  for  working  for  the  Executive’s 
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decision  with  regard  to  the  following  section  : — 

“  4  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  National  Library,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workshops  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  their 
continuance  as  separate  entities  should  be  subject  to 
the  following  conditions  : — • 

(a)  That  the  local  authorities  shall  be  represented  thereon 
by  members  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  two 
Associations  and  that  the  constitutions  should  be 
amended  accordingly.  A  preponderance  of  representa¬ 
tives  is  not  desired,  but  the  numbers  must  be  agreed 
with  the  Associations.” 

After  a  full  discussion  it  was  decided  to  reply,  first,  that  the 
College  did  not  see  fit  to  alter  its  constitution;  second,  that  local 
authority  representatives  would  be  welcomed  if  they  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  membership  set  out  in  the  present  constitution;  and, 
third,  that  as  the  College  was  not  confined  to  England  and  Wales, 
the  appropriate  bodies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  be  informed 
of  these  conditions. 

An  invitation  to  send  two  representatives  to  the  reconstituted 
N.I.B.  was  also  considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  decline  repre¬ 
sentation,  but  to  inform  the  N.I.B.  that  the  College  would  be 
willing  to  continue,  as  in  the  past,  its  expert  help'  in  all  matters 
where  its  co-operation  was  desired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Editorial  Board  Mr.  Hewitt  reported  that  a 
meeting  had  been  held  on  the  previous  day  and  that  it  was 
decided  to  urge  on  all  members  of  the  Executive  that  they  should 
rally  to  the  support  of  their  Editor  and  send  both  articles  and 
items  of  news  to  her  as  frequently  as  possible.  The  receiving  day 
for  such  contributions  was  the  15th  of  each  month. 

A  useful  discussion  took  place  on  a  report  on  the  Recruitment 
of  Craft  Instructors  which  had  been  submitted  by  that  Board  to 
the  Executive  meeting  in  October  and  deferred  for  further  con¬ 
sideration.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the 
Board  to  make  further  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
Craft  Instructors  involved  and  so  try  tO'  find  out  more  precisely 
the  size  of  the  problem. 

The  Executive  also  had  before  them  proposals  for  the  revision 
of  the  Home  Teachers’  Handbook,  and  a  useful  discussion  took 
place.  It  was  decided  to  call  for  a  reprint  rather  than  a  new 
edition,  and  to  provide  the  additional  material  required  by  issuing 
supplements  from  time  to  time.  These  supplements  would  appear, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  articles  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  and 
would  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Home  Teachers’ 
Examination  Board.  The  following  were  suggested  as  the  topics 
for  early  issues  : — 

(1)  How  to  deal  with  a  person  newly  blind; 
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(2)  Legislation  and  insurance; 

(3)  The  deaf  blind  and  what  is  being  done  for  them  ; 

(4)  Notes  on  National  and  Regional  Agencies. 

The  chief  item  of  interest  arising  out  of  the  report  from  the 
School  Teachers’  Board  was  a  recommendation  that  the  subject  of 
physical  training  should  be  deleted  from  the  1939  syllabus.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

It  was  reported  that  at  the  Piano  Tuners’  Examination  in  Nov¬ 
ember  four  candidates  had  presented  themselves,  with  the  following 
results  :■ — • 

One  Honours,  one  Pass'and  two  Failures. 

Miss  Garaway’s  offer  to  continue  the  secretaryship  of  this 
Examination  Board  was  received  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Cormack  reported  that  two  meetings  of  the  Scottish 
Branch  had  been  held  on  the  13th  November  and  the  15th  January. 
Various  recommendations  had  been  passed  and  these  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination  Board  and  to  the 
Handbook  Revision  Committee,  where  they  had  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion.  A  report  of  the  former  of  these  two  meetings  has 
already  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Northern  and  Midland  Branches 
were  also  laid  before  the  Executive.  An  account  of  these  meetings 
has  appeared  in  the  magazine. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Southern  Branch  had  joined  with  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  College  on  the  6th  January,  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hamley,  of  London  University,  had  given  an  address  on 
Education  for  Life,  a  report  of  which  has  been  published.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  College  had  become  affiliated  with  the 
Conference  of  Educational  Associations,  and  the  Executive  heard 
with  satisfaction  that  the  experiment  had  been  a  great  success. 
The  attendance  had  numbered  about  65,  and  it  was  felt  that  this 
had  been  a  piece  of  useful  propaganda  for  the  College  and  its 
work. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership  : — 

Mr.  R.  M.  Haider,  M.Ed.,  Principal  of  the  American 
Mission  School  for  the  Blind,  Bombay. 

Miss  D.  Pearson,  1  St.  Andrew’s  Avenue,  Ashton-on-Ribble, 
Lancs. 

Miss  L.  Boardman,  15  Coniston  Avenue,  Danesway, 
Wigan. 

Miss  I.  M.  Shooter,  28  Holmes  Terrace,  Wigan. 

Miss  L.  Duckhouse,  25  Greaves  Av.,  Lupset,  W^akefield. 

Miss  D.  Spencer,  Thomasson  Memorial  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf,  Bolton. 

Miss  A.  Booker,  20  Edleston  Street,  Accrington,  Lancs. 

Miss  K.  Challoner,  196  Hey  wood  Rd.,  Accrington,  Lancs. 
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Miss  M.  Tweedy,  31  Rydal  Street,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

Miss  E.  M.  Brown,  London  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Rosedale  House,  144a  Warwick  Street,  S.W.i. 

Miss  Winsome  Wrigley,  Kendal  Lodge,  143  Bond  Street, 
Blackpool. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  attention  of  members  of  the  College  is  called  to  the  voting 
paper  accompanying  this  issue  of  the  Magazine.  All  members  are 
requested  to  exercise  their  votes  and  to  have  the  papers  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Registrar  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W.3,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  12th  March. 


MIDLAND  BRANCH. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  College  will 
be  held  at  Stoneygate  School  for  the  Blind,  Leicester,  on  Saturday, 
5th  March,  at  3  p.m. 

The  meeting  will  take  the  form  of  a  discussion  on  the  After¬ 
care  and  Placement  of  Partially-Sighted  Children,  which  will  be 
introduced  by  Miss  Keay  and  Mr.  Davenport,  Juvenile  Employ¬ 
ment  Officers  for  Leicester. 

The  secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  nominations  for  the 
usual  offices  of  the  Midland  Branch  before  or  at  the  meeting. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (Incorporated). 

[Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  held  on  Friday, 
14th  January,  1938,  at  2  p.m.,  at  257/8  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  Wi.] 

The  following  members  of  the  executive  were  present  : — 

Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper  (Chairman),  Leatherhead ;  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stevens  (Vice-Chairman),  Bristol;  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox  (Vice-Presi¬ 
dent);  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  (Secretary),  Tottenham  Court  Road; 
Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  Chester;  Mr.  A.  E.  Cheek,  Leicester;  Mr. 
W.  A.  Cooke,  Stoke-on-Trent;  Mr.  G.  C.  Haines,  London  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  J.  Hawthorn,  Warrington;  Mr.  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Rhondda;  Com.  C.  F.  Langmaid,  Portsmouth;  Mr.  C. 
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A.  Martin,  Cardiff;  Mr.  A.  Platt,  Hull;  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Swiss 
Cottage;  Mr.  N.  Shelmerdine,  Cheltenham;  Mr.  W.  P.  Swann, 
Leeds;  Mr.  T.  Wharton,  Bolton. 

Finance  Sub-Committee. — A  recommendation  of  the  finance 
sub-committee  to  pay,  as  from  ist  April  next,  third-class  railway 
fares  to  members  attending  meetings  of  sub-committees  other 
than  regional  committees  was  approved,  and  the  finance  committee 
was  asked  to  investigate  the  rates  of  subscriptions  and  quotas  now 
paid  by  members,  with  a  view  to  recommending  for  the  new 
financial  year  payments  on  a  revised  basis. 

Co-operative  Buying. — The  executive  received  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  Paton  and 
Baldwin  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  James  E.  Pilgrim,  Ltd.,  for  the  supply 
of  knitting  yarn  to  members  of  the  Association,  had  been  approved 
by  the  members  concerned,  and  contracts  had  been  placed  with 
these  two  firms  for  the  six  months’  period,  which  commenced  on 
i st  December  last. 

Mr.  A.  Platt  (Hull)  was  appointed  as  a  representative  from  the 
northern  area  to  serve  on  this  sub-committee. 

Designs  for  Ladies’  Knit-Wear. — For  some  time  past  the 
Association  has  been  trying  to  institute  a  scheme  whereby  mem¬ 
bers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies’  knit-wear  would  be 
able  to  obtain  designs  of  the  latest  fashions.  The  experiment  was 
carried  out  last  year,  when  a  designer  was  engaged  to  submit 
drawings  for  selection  by  members  who  were  interested.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  only  two  members  of  the  Association  were  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  offered.  As  it  was  felt  that  a 
more  useful  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  Association  by  the 
appointment  of  a  designer  on  a  salaried  basis,  a  referendum  on 
this  recommendation  was  obtained,  with  the  result  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  did  not  find  favour,  and  the  executive  agreed  to  take  no 
further  action  in  the  matter. 

National  Advertising. — This  has  exercised  the  minds  of  the 
executive  for  some  time,  and  with  a  view  to  making  a  start  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  to  recommend 
the  line  of  action  they  considered  best.  As  a  result,  a  designer 
was  engaged  to  prepare  a  national  poster.  The  design,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  executive,  is  on  modern  lines,  and 
places  the  blind  on  a  high  plane  of  industrial  effort,  presenting  them 
in  a  category  with  which  the  public  are  not  at  present  familiar. 
It  contains  few  words  and  leaves  the  illustration  to  tell  its  own 
story.  The  executive  feel  that  the  general  lay-out  is  impressive. 

The  high  note  of  efficiency  which  the  poster  strikes  will  rever¬ 
berate  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country ;  and  wherever  the 
public  go  they  will  be  confronted  with  that  same  message  of  appeal 
to  buy  the  high  class  products  made  bv  the  blind.  Thus  the 
public  will  begin  to  realize  that  the  aim  and  object  of  all  blind 
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institutions  is  to  find  useful  employment  for  their  people,  and  that 
the  public  are  requested  to  assist  in  a  work  that  is  not  mere 
charity  but  one  of  practical  importance  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
blind. 

A  quantity  of  posters  has  been  ordered  and  will  be  available  for 
distribution  to  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  felt  that  non¬ 
members  might  also  like  to  use  this  excellent  poster,  which  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
give  particulars  of  the  cost.  The  Association  is  indebted  to 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  for  a  handsome  donation  of 
£200  towards  the  expenses.  The  question  of  displaying  these 
posters  will  be  dealt  with  regionally. 

Co-ordination  of  Blind  Welfare  Services. — The  executive  had 
before  them  a  letter  from  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  ask¬ 
ing  whether  the  Association  was  prepared  to  accept  representa¬ 
tion  from  that  body,  in  accordance  with  the  Joint  Committee’s 
amended  scheme,  and  also  a  letter  from  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  dated  17th  November  last,  inviting  the  Association  to 
appoint  representatives  to  serve  on  its  newly  constituted  council. 
As,  however,  the  Association  in  General  Meeting  in  April,  1937, 
voted  against  the  proposals  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  executive 
resolved  : — 

“  That  further  consideration  of  the  question  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  blind  welfare  services  and  all  that  it  implies  be 
deferred  sine  die." 

MultTPol  Polishing  Glove. — Members  of  the  Association  have 
been  circularized  with  particulars  of  this  glove,  the  patent  of 
which  was  bought  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Association  for 
investigation.  The  apparatus  used  in  making  it  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  members  of  the  Association  who  are  interested,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  the  actual  number  desiring  to 
participate  in  its  manufacture  will  be  known,  so  that  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  material  to  be  purchased  in  bulk. 

Co-operation  between  Training  and  Trading  Centres. — An 
Interim  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  considered 
and  approved.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  will 
take  place  on  28th  January,  1938,  after  which  it  is  hoped  their 
final  report  will  be  available. 

Annual  General  Meeting. — On  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Ritchie 
(Swiss  Cottage),  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  general  meeting 
at  the  new  workshops  now  being  built  by  his  Council  in  Salusburv 
Road,  Brondesbury  Park,  N.W.6.  The  date  of  the  meeting  has 
yet  to  be  fixed. 
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REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers  League  (ioth  Annual  Report); 

And  the 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Fellowship  House  Holiday 

Home  for  Deaf-Blind,  Hoylake. 

We  commend  this  report  to  our  readers  and  their  friends. 
The  report  sets  out  the  aims  'of  the  League  and  shows  what  it 
has  done  to  accomplish  its  aims  during  the  first  decade  of  its 
history. 

Its  aims  are  : — 

1 —  To  brighten  the  lives  of  the  deaf-blind  in  every  possible 
way ; 

2 —  To  interest  the  public  on  their  behalf; 

3 —  To  provide  holiday  homes  for  deaf-blind  persons. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  League  has  done. 

Members  are  put  into  touch  with  one  another  and  with  asso¬ 
ciates  by  means  of  braille  correspondents,  and  those  who  cannot 
provide  their  own  paper  and  postage  stamps  have  been  helped 
with  the  cost.  Reunions  in  winter  and  outings  in  summer  have 
been  arranged.  In  several  large  towns  regular  monthly  clubs  are 
hfeld.  Their  own  magazine,  The  Rainbow,  composed  chiefly  of 
letters  from  members,  is  eagerly  looked  forward  to  every  quarter. 
This  started  as  a  hand-embossed  magazine,  but  eventually  the 
N.I.B.  came  to  its  help  and  for  six  years  it  has  been  a  fully 
fledged  stereotyped  magazine.  An  edition  in  moon  type  was 
started  with  the  Christmas  number  of  1933. 

Grants  have  been  given  towards  the  cost  of  holidays,  braille 
watches  and  for  other  purposes.  New  year  gifts,  accompanied  by 
friendly  letters,  are  sent  to  members  in  poor  circumstances  who 
are  very  lonely,  while  each  member  who  does  not  receive  a  gift 
has  a  letter  of  friendly  greeting  from  his  or  her  branch  secretary. 
A  birthday  greeting  card  is  sent  to  each  member. 

The  report  shows  what  the  League  has  done  to  enlist  public 
sympathy.  It  does  not  claim  responsibility  for  all  the  recent 
interest  in  the  cause,  but  very  modestly  appropriates  its  share, 
finally  pointing  out  that  the  establishment  of  a  holiday  home  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  publicity  promoted  by  the  League. 

The  editor  of  the  braille  Rainbow  states  that  it  is  sent  to  449 
readers,  besides  the  copies  which  are  sent  to  groups  and  to 
countries  abroad.  He  also  points  out  that  as  a  result  of  one  of 
its  copies  being  sent  to  America,  the  American  magazine  Good 
Cheer  was  started.  An  American  writer  referring  to  The  Rain- 
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bow  said  :  “  That  splendid  magazine  spurred  us  on  to  try  and 
make  happy  the  deaf-blind  in  the  United  States.” 

Then  follow  the  reports  from  the  divisions.  The  southern 
division  says  that  reunions  have  been  held  in  many  places,  ranging 
from  Swansea  to  Folkestone  and  Luton  to  Bournemouth,  but 
there  are  still  groups  of  members  who  have  not  met.  The  midland 
division  has  had  an  increase  of  nine  new  members,  bringing  the 
membership  total  up  to  103.  For  the  summer  outing  52  members 
went  to  Bewdley  by  motor  coach. 

The  northern  division  reports  that  for  the  Coronation  the 
Merseyside  members  were  invited  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  of  Liverpool  (Alderman  and  Mrs.  Denton)  to  attend  a 
garden  party  held  in  Caldcrstone  Park. 

Reports  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  show  that  there  is  scope 
for  development. 

Fellowship  House,  Hoylake. 

We  notice  in  reading  the  divisional  reports  that  nearly  every 
division  quotes  the  number  of  members  they  have  sent  to  the 
Holiday  Home  for  Deaf-Blind  Persons. 

Since  its  opening  in  July,  1936,  548  members  (including  17 
guides)  have  spent  a  holiday  at  this  home.  Many  of  them  never 
had  a  holiday  in  their  lives  before  and  some  had  never  seen  the 
sea  until  they  went  to  Hoylake.  The  home  is  kept  open  during 
the  winter  at  reduced  charges,  when  guests  are  encouraged  to 
occupy  their  time  with  handicrafts  as  a  hobby.  In  this  way  the 
industrious  are  able  to  earn  a  little  extra  pocket  money. 

The  report  points  out  the  useful  service  of  voluntary  help¬ 
ers.  It  is  very  illuminating.  The  following  paragraph  will  show 
what  splendid  work  the  home  and  the  League  are  rendering. 

“  A  deaf  man  was  admitted  who  lost  his  sight  a  year  or  so 
ago.  He  grew  despondent  and  made  no  progress  towards  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  new  misfortune — in  fact  he  made  no  effort.  He  was 
slow  at  the  manual  alphabet  and  would  not  attempt  to  learn  Braille. 
Early  in  the  year  he  came  to  Fellowship  House,  made  deaf-blind 
friends,  speeded  up  his  finger  talking,  learned  to  laugh  with  the 
others  and  is  now  studying  Braille  as  hard  and  fast  as  he  can  for 
the  joy  of  corresponding  with  his  newly-made  friends.  He  recent¬ 
ly  returned  for  a  second  stay  at  the  home  and  is  a  totally  different 
man.  He  has  lost  his  melancholy  and  nervousness  and  even 
ventures  for  a  short  walk  unaccompanied.” 

Letters  from  deaf-blind  who  have  been  to  the  home  are  quoted. 
Here  is  a  typical  extract  :  “  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah 
I  will  never  forget  my  visit  to  Fellowship  House.  Oh  !  I  did  so 
enjoy  being  there.  It  seemed  like  a  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
With  ever  grateful  thanks.” 

The  problem  of  deaf-blindness  concerns  3,000  people.  The 
aim  of  the  League  is  to  see  them  properly  cared  for.  They  want 
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to  see  the  home  on  a  sound,  permanent  foundation.  The  report 
concludes  with  a  strong-  appeal  for  donations  for  this  purpose. 
Do  get  a  copy  and  help  the  splendid  work,  so  closely  allied  to  our 
own,  that  is  being  done  by  this  Society. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

— io6th  Annual  Report. 

This  is  a  splendid  report,  its  quality  being  well  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  this  famous  institution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
it  is  even  better  than  usual,  for  it  gives  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Director  at  the  iooth  anniversary  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind — a  most  valuable  paper. 

In  the  report  of  the  trustees,  the  president  points  out  that  the 
deaf-blind  department  has  passed  its  experimental  stage  :  “  Our 
plan  has  been  to  admit  a  deaf-blind  pupil,  when  accompanied  by 
a  teacher,  for  a  term  of  three  to  five  years.  During  that  time  the 
child  acquires  the  elements  of  speech  and  the  teacher  is  also 
trained  in  the  difficult  technique  of  deaf-blind  education.  When 
the  ground  work  for  further  education  has  been  established,  both 
may  return  to  the  home  community  and  the  instructor  may  not 
only  continue  with  the  education  of  the  child  who  accompanied 
her  to  Perkins,  but  also  teach  others  of  the  doubly  handicapped 
who  may  be  unable  to  have  the  Perkins  opportunity.”  There  are 
15  deaf-blind  children  in  the  school  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
at  Perkins  a  national  centre  for  the  deaf-blind,  but  extensions 
will  be  needed  and  Perkins  is  appealing  nationally  for  funds  to 
carry  on  this  particular  work. 

In  his  report  the  director  refers  to  his  stay  in  this  country, 
when  he  visited  42  centres  and  workshops  for  the  blind  in  18 
different  cities. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  is  268,  43  new  pupils 
being  admitted  and  38  being  discharged  during  the  same  period. 

An  interesting  note  about  the  pupils’  health  is  that  “  The 
most  serious  health  menace  was  the  number  of  cases  of  athlete’s 
foot  which  appeared  in  both  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools.” 

Then  follows  the  director’s  centenary  address  on  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind.  In  this  he  refers  to  the  friendship  of 
Doctor  Howe  with  Horace  Mann  (the  secretary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Board  of  Education  of  that  town),  and  quotes  two  of 
H.  Mann’s  dicta  :  “  Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won  some 
victory  for  humanity.”  ”  Its  education  must  be  such  as  befits 
giants.”  He  pointed  out  that  present  Congress  will  pass  measures 
for  providing  400,000  dollars  from  Federal  funds  to  be  available 
annually  for  reading  matter  for  the  blind. 

In  1930  there  were  only  half  as  many  blind  children  as  in  i860, 
a  pertinent  fact  revealing  increasing  cost  and  decreasing  blind¬ 
ness.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  blindness  is  costing 
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America  50,000,000  dollars  a  year.  He  rounds  the  paragraph 
off  with  “  Someone  has  said  that  the  first  thing  for  a  blind  person 
is  not  to  be  blind.” 

He  then  mentions  three  groups  for  which  new  and  larger  work 
must  be  done  :  those  with  too  much  vision  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  those  with  very  little  ability  and  those  who  are  doubly 
handicapped.  He  analyses  the  decreasing  opportunity  for  blind 
people  to  use  the  training  which  the  past  century  provided  :  “  The 
trend  of  the  times  is  towards  more  and  more  social  security,  and 
in  this  onward  movement  the  blind  have  been  able  to  secure  a 
reserved  front  seat.  While  the  New  Social  Security  Act  makes 
generous  grants  for  cripple  children,  the  blind  are  the 
only  adult  handicapped  group  for  whom  special  provision  is  made. 
While  many  leaders  in  other  fields  look  upon  this  as  a  decided 
victory,  I  am  gravely  afraid  that  in  the  long  last  it  will  make 
victims  of  its  beneficiaries.”  .  .  .  “  When  these  money  pay¬ 
ments  are  granted  in  such  a  way  that  what  a  blind  man  earns  is 
subtracted  from  what  he  receives  the  result  is  that  in  the  end  the 
loafer’s  reward  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  worker  and  our  con¬ 
tributory  principle  receives  a  body  blow.  It  may,  as  I  have  stated 
elsewhere,  assure  the  sightless  of  security,  but  it  is  at  the 
price  of  their  self  respect.”  I  can  see  what  the  director  means,  but 
that  first  sentence  had  me  guessing. 

His  conclusion  is  a  splendid  one  :  “  The  blind  do  not  want 
flowery  beds  of  ease,  they  want  opportunity  to  work,  to  use  their 
talents  to  the  utmost,  to  live  as  other  people  live  and  to  find  their 
place  in  life  according  to  their  efforts.” 

Part  III  of  the  report  is  on  Problems  Confronting  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  We  have  already  referred  to  three  of  these. 
A  fourth  is  mentioned  which  we  know  well — economic  adjustment  : 
“  Whether  schools  for  the  blind  should  continue  to  prepare  their 
pupils  for  economic  independence,  or  merely  train  them  to  use 
their  leisure  as  beneficiaries  of  a  paternalistic  government.” 

One  can  only  refer  briefly  to  other  things.  In  the  Principal’ s 
Report  reference  is  made  to  the  amount  of  information  gained 
from  the  trip  to  the  South  Station,  where  pupils  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  examine  thoroughly  a  train  just  arrived  from  the 
west.  There  were  several  other  equally  interesting  excursions. 

The  pupils  have  again  been  making  musical  instruments.  The 
girls  played  “  The  Comedy  of  Errors  ”  as  a  puppet  show.  The 
dresses  were  made  by  the  girls  in  their  manual  training  depart¬ 
ment.  Another  new  venture  of  Perkins  is  the  teaching  of  cooking 
to  the  boys. 

In  the  Department  of  Music  there  were  three  intermediate 
and  one  advanced  pupils’  recitals  given  at  Dwight  Hall,  including 
piano,  violin,  organ,  trumpet  playing  and  so  on. 

The  Reports  on  the  Department  of  Personnel  and  Research  are 
very  good.  During  the  year  there  has  been  a  general  survey  of 
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vision,  intelligence  and  hearing.  The  results  are  depicted  on  a 
tabulated  graph  as  an  inset  to  this  report. 

In  the  Report  of  Workshops  for  Adults  we  notice  an  increase 
of  nine  per  cent  in  sales.  Owing  to  a  State  law  passed  in  1935, 
“  Purchasing  agents  of  state,  counties  and  towns  are  required  to 
purchase  any  articles  made  by  the  blind.”  This  probably  accounts 
lor  this  year’s  increase  of  sixty  per  cent  in  renovating  of  mattresses 
at  Perkins. 

The  photographs  give  glimpses  of  groups  and  activities  in  all 
grades  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  12th  grade. 

Perkins  is  very  lively  at  106! 

Mission  to  the  Blind  at  Burma. —  19m  Annual  Report. 

The  school  was  visited  by  Lady  Cochrane  not  long  ago,  after 
her  arrival  in  Burma,  and  also  by  Lady  Linlithgow. 

The  report  makes  no  boasts,  but  is  very  honest.  The  Director 
says  :  “  I  sometimes  feel  depressed  at  the  small  number  of  Burma’s 
blind  who  receive  the  care  we  have  to  offer.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  grapple  effectively  with  that  immense  problem  with 
our  tiny  organization,  but  we  can  be  grateful  that  the  work  we  are 
doing  receives  a  blessing  from  God,  evinced  by  our  small,  but 
definite,  progress,  and  we  are  glad  to  share  our  blessing  amongst 
our  workers  and  supporters.” 

At  the  Bishop’s  visit,  12  school  boys  and  two  workmen  and  13 
sighted  wives  of  blind  men  received  the  sacrament.  There  were 
12  baptized  last  year.  There  are  Buddhists  as  well  as  Christians 
in  the  mission,  and  the  fact  that  they  work  together  side  by  side 
seems  to  the  Director  an  excellent  way  of  spreading  the  Gospel. 

At  Michaelmas  the  whole  mission  was  conveyed  to  Rangoon  to 
the  Cathedral  for  the  dedication  of  the  memorial  to  Father  Jackson. 

The  numbers  in  the  school  during  the  year  increased  from  44 
to  47.  Four  boys  sat  for  the  Government  seventh  standard  exam¬ 
ination;  all  passed. 

Sales  in  the  men’s  workshop  have  increased  and  the  net  loss 
was  less  than  last  year.  Sales  of  boxes  and  cartons  had  an 
increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  report  of  St.  Raphael’s,  Moulmein,  states  that  this  school 
has  been  visited  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  who  afterwards 
made  very  encouraging  remarks  about  the  work.  There  are  hopes 
that  this  school  will  be  moved  nearer  to  Rangoon. 

The  weaving  department  is  now  a  business  concern,  which 
grows  more  self-supporting  each  year. 

We  note  with  interest  that  friends  in  England  send  aid  to  the 
mission.  We  would  like  to  see  more  readers  of  this  magazine 
enrolled  as  helpers  in  a  very  splendid  work.  The  lion,  secretary  in 
England  is  Miss  D.  H.  Jackson,  B.A.,  105  Coleraine  Road, 
Blackheath,  London,  S.E.3. 
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SCOTTISH  BRANCH. 

The  meeting-  which  was  held  on  15th  January  was  convened 
that  the  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers  might  be  fully  discussed. 
Although  this  matter  was  settled  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Executive  reported  in  this  issue,  it  is  desirable  that  the  views  of 
each  section  of  the  College  should  be  known  to  all,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  give  below  the  Secretary’s  report  of  the  debate. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  subject  under  discussion  was 
the  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers.  He  had  no  doubt  that  since 
the  last  meeting  members  had  read  or  reread  the  book  and  had 
many  suggestions  to  make.  He  thought  that  in  order  to  have  a 
definite  method  it  would  be  well  to  take  the  book  chapter  by 
chapter. 

Mr.  Halliday  said  he  had  some  remarks  to  make  regarding 
the  book  as  a  whole.  Many  of  the  chapters  might  be  lengthened 
with  advantage.  For  example,  there  was  little  said  of  higher 
education  and  no  mention  of  Worcester  College.  Not  nearly 
enough  was  included  about  legislation — appeals  to  the  Department 
of  Health  was  an  instance.  Case  work  should  be  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  illustrating  by  example  what  had  gone  before. 

It  was  generally  felt  that,  in  certain  parts,  opinions  were 
expressed,  and  the  members  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  that 
only  facts  should  be  stated  in  a  handbook  of  this  nature. 

Chapter  one,  Introductory,  was  generally  approved. 

Chapter  two,  Typical  Cases  and  their  Treatment,  received  some 
criticism.  It  was  agreed  that  this  chapter  should  be  at  almost  the 
end  of  the  book;  certain  cases  could  be  omitted  and  more  cases 
included.  It  was  also  thought  that  a  less  sentimental  treatment 
would  be  advantageous. 

Chapter  three,  Home  Visiting  and  Social  Welfare,  and  chapter 
four,  Pastime  Occupations,  met  with  approval.  It  was  thought 
that  additions  might  be  made  to  them. 

Chapter  five,  a  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf  Blind,  it  was 
recommended,  should  be  extended  to  include  something  regarding 
the  special  problem  of  the  deaf  blind  and  the  method  of  dealing 
with  it,  together  with  mention  of  special  organizations,  etc.,  for 
the  deaf  blind.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  branch  that  Mr.  Evans 
be  asked  to  add  this  with  the  co-operation  of  a  representative  of 
the  home  teaching  service.  Mr.  James  Irving,  Glasgow,  was 
suggested. 

Chapter  six,  Office  Routine,  should  be  retained. 

Chapter  seven,  Hygiene,  was  considered.  A  motion  that  this 
chapter  be  deleted,  and  two  standard  works  recommended,  was 
defeated.  An  amendment  that  the  chapter  be  retained  and  addi¬ 
tional  information  be  given  regarding  relations  with  departments 
of  local  authorities  was  carried. 
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Chapter  eight,  The  Blind  Legislation,  and  chapter  ten,  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Scotland,  would,  of  necessity,  require  revision.  Chapter 
nine,  Administration  in  England  and  Wales,  was  not  discussed, 
as  being  outwith  the  scope  of  the  Scottish  Branch. 

Chapter  eleven,  National  Health  and  Pensions  Insurance,  Mr. 
Cormack  suggested  should  be  contributed  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  It  would  then,  compared  with  the  authorship  of  a  private 
person,  have  some  authority.  It  was  decided  that  the  chapter 
required  revision,  and  that  examples  in  the  form  of  cases  should 
be  added  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

By  nine  votes  to  six  it  was  decided  that  chapter  twelve  should  be 
deleted,  and  readers  advised  to  consult  the  catalogues  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School,  Edinburgh. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  chapter  thirteen  should  be 
deleted. 

Chapter  fourteen,  The  Care  of  the  Eye,  should  remain. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  changes  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  proposed  Act  which  would  come  into  force 
in  April,  the  time  was  not  suitable  for  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  handbook.  Mr.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cor¬ 
mack,  recommended  that  no  handbook  be  published,  but  quarterly 
supplements  be  issued  with  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  Additional 
copies  could  be  made,  and  retained  for  selling  to  candidates  apart 
from  the  magazine,  and  such  pamphlets  could  be  revised  and  re¬ 
printed  when  necessary.  This  was  agreed. 

On  Mr.  Keir’s  recommendation  it  was  agreed  that  a  section 
should  be  devoted  to  Poor  Law  Administration  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  with  examples. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  section  giv¬ 
ing  names  and  information  regarding  the  organizations  for  the 

blind. 

Mr.  Maggill  raised  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  an 
uncertificated  home  teacher.  A  vacancy  had  occurred  on  the 
staff'  of  the  Aberdeen  Society,  and  without  advertisement  had  been 
filled  by  an  unqualified  person. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  suggested  that  the  Department  of  Health 
should  be  informed. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Department  of 
Health  pointing  out  that  this  method  of  appointment  seemed 
customary,  and  was  a  means  of  obtaining  cheap  labour — that  such 
a  practice  was  not  conducive  to  an  efficient  home  teaching  service. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  on  30th  April,  if  this 
day  was  suitable  to  Mr.  Maltman,  as  the  place,  by  rotation,  was 
Dundee. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Youth  Activity. — On  24th  January  there  was  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Rovers  of  the  77th  Edinburgh  group  at  the  Royal  Blind 
School.  After  a  short  business  meeting  the  crew  partook  of  a 
Burns  supper.  The  toast  of  “  The  Immortal  Memory  ”  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  a  short  characteristic  speech.  Scots 
readings  and  songs  followed.  In  all,  over  20  were  present,  and 
it  is  so  far  the  most  ambitious  gathering  that  the  crew  has 
arranged. 

On  nth  February  the  Scouts  and  Rovers  of  the  same  group 
held  a  dance  in  the  Westfield  Hall,  Edinburgh,  at  which  over 
160  persons  were  present.  The  profit  from  this  function  is  to  be 
handed  to  a  new  troop  now  being  formed  in  one  of  the  slum- 
clearance  areas  of  Edinburgh.  The  77th  has  also  volunteered  to 
help  the  new  troop  on  to  its  feet  by  assisting  it  in  running  its 
meetings. 


[From  The  Manchester  Guardian,  9th  February,  1938.  | 

NO  PROHIBITION  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Blind  Persons’  Liberty. 

Law  Officer’s  Assurance. 

Fearsi  that  if  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Blindness 
(Scotland)  Bill  were  passed  in  its  present  form  local  authorities 
would  be  able  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  blind  persons  were 
expressed  in  the  .Scottish  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Garro-jones  (Lab. — Aberdeen),  who  put  down 
an  amendment,  which  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

The  bill  will  enable  the  local  authorities  in  Scotland  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  extend  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Mr.  Garro-jones  said  he  had  been  approached  by  a  deputation 
of  blind  persons,  who  drew  attention  to  a  resolution  passed  by  a 
local  authority  “  strongly  disapproving  of  the  marriage  of  blind 
persons  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  blindness  is  not 
congenital/’  and  saying  that  “  Should  such  union  be  effected 
contrary  to  this  resolution  the  council  reserve  the  right  to  deal 
with  the  parties  concerned  as  they  may  consider  expedient.” 

Mr.  Garro-jones  said  he  believed  the  authority  for  the  principle 
adopted  by  that  council  was  contained  in  an  existing  English  Act, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  extremely  invidious  and  unjust  that  such 
restrictions  of  civic  liberty  should  be  imposed. 
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Mr.  A.  Chapman  (C. — Rutherglen),  for  the  promoters  of  the 
bill,  said  the  resolution  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  dealt  with 
only  a  small  category  of  blind  persons.  He  believed  that  the 
only  way  it  had  been  employed  was  by  persuasion.  Blind  persons 
who  married  against  the  advice  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
had  not  been  penalised. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (I.L.P. — Glasgow)  :  “  No,  because  the  council 
could  not  do  it.” 

Mr.  Chapman  said  that  between  now  and  the  report  stage  he 
would  take  expert  advice  on  the  point  which  had  been  raised. 

Law  Officer's  Promise. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Cooper  (C. — Lord  Advocate)  said  that  at  first  he 
was  inclined  to  regard  the  amendment  as  rather  far-fetched,  but, 
having  heard  Mr.  Garro-Jones  and  having  learned  of  the  action  of 
the  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  he  now  regarded  the  point  as  im¬ 
portant.  The  bill  was  identical  with  the  English  Act,  and  his 
view  was  that  it  would  not  be  legal  for  a  local  authority  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  dispensation  of  a  public  health  service  an  arbitrary 
rule.  If  they  did  so  he  believed  that  they  could  be  attacked  in  the 
courts. 

“  We  will  consult  with  the  promoters,”  he  said,  “  with  a  view 
to  introducing  some  safeguard  so  that  local  authorities  shall  not  be 
free  to  engage  in  what  1  may  describe  as  experiments  in  eugenics. 
There  is  no  desire  to  open  the  door  to  the  type  of  mischief  to  which 
Mr.  Garro-Jones  calls  attention.” 

The  Lord  Advocate’s  assurance  was  accepted,  and  the  bill 
passed  the  committee  stage  without  amendment. 


MISS  1.  W.  DICKSON. 

A.  S.  Adams. 

On  10th  February,  at  her  home  in  Steele’s  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Isabella  Waterston  Dickson,  passed  away. 

For  thirty-three  years  she  was  a  teacher  here,  at  West  Craig- 
millar,  and  was  revered  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  We 
shall  always  remember  her  gracious  presence  with  gratitude,  and 
for  our  own  sakes  we  deplore  her  loss.  But  those  of  us  who 
visited  her  in  her  retirement  and  knew  in  some  small  degree  what 
her  suffering  entailed,  cannot  but  rejoice  that,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  heroically  borne,  her  spirit  is  now  free  to  carry  on 
that  work  and  service  for  others  which  was  her  purpose  in  life 
and  which  was  denied  her  during  her  last  years. 

Miss  Dickson’s  gifts  as  a  teacher  were  many  and  varied. 
Besides  the  ordinary  class  work,  she  taught  the  girls  singing, 
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dancing',  physical  exercises  and  knitting.  To  both  boys  and  girls 
she  taught  typewriting  with  efficiency  and  success.  For  a  time 
she  had  a  class  of  deaf  and  blind  children,  in  which  she  was  deeply 
interested. 

In  the  days  when  braille  books — especially  up-to-date  ones — 
were  very  much  fewer  than  they  are  now,  both  stall'  and  pupils 
used  to  assemble  in  the  gym.  every  Saturday  morning  to  hear 
Miss  Dickson  read  aloud  for  an  hour  or  more.  None  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  be  listeners,  can  ever  forget  her  delightful  read¬ 
ing  and  the  charm  and  music  of  her  voice.  She  read  both  prose  and 
poetry. 

She  was  an  ornament  at  all  our  parties  and  concerts — a  picture 
of  colour,  grace  and  dignity.  When  we  knew  that  she  felt  herself 
obliged  to  retire  eight  years  ago,  owing  to  ill  health,  we  realized 
that  Craigmillar  was  losing  one  of  its  most  faithful  friends. 


CHORLEYWOOD  COLLEGE. 

[The  latest  number  of  the  magazine  is  as  usual  a  chronicle  of  gay 
activity  in  school  days  and  of  varied  achievement  in  after-life. 
The  following  extracts  speak  for  themselves.] 

Social  Service. 

The  Social  Service  working-party  has  produced  many  useful 
garments  for  the  Christmas  parcel  to  the  Harpendcn  branch  of 
the  National  Children’s  Homes.  Some  of  the  junior  girls  have 
been  dressing  dolls  and  using  up  odd  wool  to  make  woolly  balls. 
Friends  of  the  school  have  also  been  working  for  us,  and  we  were 
very  pleased  to  receive  some  beautiful  clothes  for  babies  and  wool. 
The  school  has  also  joined  the  birthday  scheme  to  help  the  School 
for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children,  Mount  Lavinia,  Ceylon,  where 
Dorothy  Dent  (O.G.)  is  in  charge  of  the  blind  section.  We  receive 
a  card  of  greeting  on  our  school’s  birthday,  the  19th  January,  and 
return  a  donation  to  which  we  subscribe  on  that  day. 

Wood-gathering  for  the  Alms  House  ladies  continues  in  several 
morning  breaks  during  the  week,  and  has  been  enlivened  by  our 
own  song,  words  by  Miss  Upcott,  set  to  the  tune  of  “  John 
Peel.” 

Crafts'  Guild  Report,  1936-37. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  the  autumn  term,  the  Crafts’  Guild 
decided  that  the  Entertainment,  Emergency  Knowledge  and 
Country  Life  Groups  should  function  during  this  school  year. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  entertainment  group  should  hold 
its  activities  during  the  autumn  term  and  that  the  emergency 
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knowledge  and  country  life  groups  should  hold  their  meetings  on 
alternate  Wednesdays  during  the  spring  and  summer  terms,  so 
that  the  country  life  group  might  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
flowers  and  trees  both  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  senior  division  of  the  entertainment  group  copied  and 
practised  a  number  of  sea-shanties,  such  as  “  Fire  Down  Below  ” 
and  “  Shenandoah.”  Some  songs  from  “  The  Mikado  ”  were 
also  learnt  and  these  were  produced  at  the  estate  concert  in 
December. 

The  junior  division  worked  at  a  short  play  entitled  :  “  The 
Toy  Shop,”  which  it  acted  to  the  rest  of  the  school  at  the  end  of 
the  term. 

The  senior  division  of  the  emergency  knowledge  group  having, 
during  the  last  few  years,  taken  a  course  in  elementary  first  aid 
and  nursing,  devoted  itself  to  learning  a  variety  of  useful  jobs. 
These  included  patching  mackintoshes,  correcting  mistakes  in 
knitting,  putting  on  car-wheels  and  repairing  broken  china.  The 
syllabus  of  the  junior  division  included  learning  to  make  various 
knots,  playing-  useful  games  such  as  tracking,  and  learning  to  use 
a  telephone  with  or  without  a  dial. 

Miss  Dewhurst  gave  a  series  of  talks  to  the  whole  country 
life  group.  The  subjects  included  types  of  soil,  animals  living 
underground,  bird  life  in  all  seasons  and  the  making  of  window- 
boxes.  After  this  talk  the  members  of  the  group  were  taught  to 
make  the  window-boxes  themselves,  and  those  who  wished  were 
tested  by  means  of  a  competition.  Other  voluntary  competitions 
were  held  for  recognizing  winter  twigs  and  the  leaves  of 
evergreens. 

The  Choral  and  Dramatic  Society. 

An  exceptionally  large  audience  collected  for  the  Easter  term 
“  Half-Term  Saturday.”  It  was  very  largely  the  Choral  and 
Dramatic  Society’s  production  of  “  The  Lonely  Plough,”  which 
had  drawn  so  many  visitors  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  enthusiasm  it  aroused.  The  Society  had  certainly  set  itself  a 
Herculean  task,  for,  quite  apart  from  staging  a  production  which 
might  well  have  daunted  a  more  experienced  society,  they  had  the 
far  greater  difficulty  of  reducing  a  novel  which  relies  largely  on 
long  descriptive  passages  for  conveying  its  atmosphere  to  a 
dramatic  form.  Add  to  this  a  very  definite  time  limit  and  the 
absence  of. any  stage  properties  and  even  of  a  real  stage,  and  one 
has  some  idea  of  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted. 

The  production  itself  was  an  experiment,  composed  as  it  was 
of  dramatic  scenes  linked  together  by  descriptive  passages  read  by 
a  narrator,  and  by  spoken  interludes,  in  which  the  actors  were 
not  visible.  The  effect  was  strengthened  by  the  playing  of  appro¬ 
priate  music  between  the  scenes. 
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The  acting-  of  the  whole  cast  of  sixteen  was  very  good,  and  even 
the  least  important  characters  were  made  to  live  quite  vividly,  but 
Avis  Dutton  and  Sylvia  Stephenson,  as  Wolf  Winnerah  and 
Lancelot  Lancaster  respectively,  must  be  congratulated  particu¬ 
larly  for  their  success  in  mastering  such  long  and  difficult  parts. 
Nor  must  one  forget  the  positive  genius  of  the  “  effects  producer,” 
who  gave  us  so  violent  and  so  realistic  a  storm,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  audience  was  not  smitten  there  and  then  with  violent 
colds  ! 

The  society  is  to  be  congratulated  very  warmly  on  the  success 
of  its  production,  and  one  hopes  before  long  to  see  members  acting 
in  plays  not  only  arranged  but  written  by  themselves. 

News  of  Old  Girls. 

Mollie  Hayman  has  passed  the  Licentiateship  in  Elocution  of 
the  London  College  of  Music. 

Dorothy  Dent  is  now  officially  Head  Mistress  of  the  Blind 
Section  of  the  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Children,  Mount  Lavinia, 
Ceylon. 

Margaret  Macara  is  now  a  home  teacher  in  Wallasey,  able  to 
live  at  her  own  home. 

Elaine  Hett  passed  the  A.R.C.M.  (Teachers)  in  March.  She  is 
now  working  towards  the  L.R.A.M.  (Piano)  and  is  also  studying 
the  flute  and  taking  a  course  in  conducting. 

Ruth  Hitchcock,  from  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  gained 
a  First  Class  in  Part  I  of  the  Theological  Tripos  in  June  and  was 
awarded  the  Mary  Ewart  Scholarship. 

Barbara  Furniss  and  Helen  Osier  were  successful  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  Massage  Examination  in  July,  passing  in  anatomy 
and  physiology. 

Hazel  Winter  has  been  appointed  a  proof-reader  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

Joan  Paterson  has  held  a  series  of  relief  posts  as  assistant 
almoner  in  L.C.C.  Hospitals. 

Margaret  McRobie  has  gained  the  A.R.C.M.  in  Elocution. 

Betty  Chappie  gained  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  Domestic 
Science  at  Becket  Lodge,  Worthing.  She  has  taken  a  post  as 
Matron  at  Cranley  Court,  Gerrards  Cross,  where  she  also 
teaches  cooking,  housewifery  and  handwork. 

Mary  Bonham  has  completed  her  two  years’  training  at  the 
Maria  Grey  Training  College. 

Marie  Heinrich  has  sent  from  Vienna  a  copy  of  the  English 
M  essenger. 

Barbara  Gilham  is  a  home  worker  at  Harrow,  carrying  out 
orders  for  knitting,  basketry,  etc. 

Suzanne  Murtagh  holds  a  post  at  the  Babies’  Nursing  Home, 
Caversham. 
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Marjorie  Wood  (Major),  at  St.  Andrews  University,  has  now 
passed  English  and  Philosophy  (in  addition  to  French  and 
Geology)  towards  her  degree. 

Winifrid  Spittlehouse  is  now  appointed  nursery  school  teacher 
at  the  Violet  Melchett  Infant  Welfare  Centre,  Chelsea. 

Mabel  Judd  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Flower  Decorations, 
Audley  Street,  until  ill  health  intervened  in  April. 

Diana  Kirke  has  gained  the  Certificate  of  St.  Christopher’s 
College  (for  Sunday  School  Organization,  and  Teaching). 

Jean  Loveday  has  passed  her  first  examination  at  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  and  N.  St.  Pancras  Day -Nursery. 


A  TEST  PAPER. 

J.D.K. 

Teachers  are  proverbially  fond  of  “  setting  ”  papers.  Here 
then  is  a  paper  for  teachers  and  others  who  may  be  interested. 
No  prize  is  offered  except,  possibly,  that  of  publicity  (anonymous, 
if  preferred)  to  some  of  the  “  outstandingly  good  ”  answers. 

1 —  What  clergy  are  there  on  committees  for  the  blind  who 
have  appointed  to  the'ir  churchesi  (a)  blind  curates,  (b)  blind 
organists? 

2 —  It  is  understood  that  most  societies  for  the  blind  have 
honorary  legal  advisers.  Some,  however,  do  not.  Which  are 
these,  and  which  of  them  employ  blind  solicitors? 

3 —  Many  committee-men  associated  with  blind  welfare  work 
have  important  interests  in  large  firms.  To  what  extent  has  this 
influenced  the  present  position  of  blind  shorthand-typists? 

4 —  Discuss  this  statement  :  “  The  widespread  money-raising 
activities  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  blind  have  damaged 
and  must  continue  to  damage  the  social  and  professional  status  of 
those  they  are  designed  to  help.” 

5 —  It  is  urged,  in  certain  quarters,  that  a  number  of  men  in 
the  blind  world  secure  better-paid  appointments  than  they  could 
obtain  elsewhere.  Colour  is  given  to  this  contention  by  certain 
salaries  named  in  advertisements  of  teaching  and  administrative 
posts.  Do  you  regard  these  salaries  as  adequate,  inadequate,  or 
too  large?  Give  reasons  for  your  view. 

6 —  What  exactly  is  the  object  of  propaganda  in  relation  to  the 
blind?  If  it  is  to  normalize  the  relationships  between  those  who 
see  and  those  who  do  not,  is  it  employing  the  right  methods?  II 
not,  what  changes  do  you  suggest? 

Should  the  foregoing  attract  sufficient  response  it  is  possible 
that  a  further  batch  of  questions  will  follow. 
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GIFTS  TO  PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in  England  and 
Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete  their  training  in  the 
spring  term  and  whom  they  can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the 
Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay  for  a 
form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches,  braille 
typewriters,  apparatus  and  braille  books. 


[From  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Re vue.~\ 

r 

NEWS  FROM  PARIS. 

E.K.B. 

Homage  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne 
on  the  2 1  st  December  last,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy. 

A  double  ceremony  took  place,  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  bust 
of  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne  was  unveiled. 

Invitations  were  issued  officially  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris, 
as  well  as  by  the  Association,  and  were  widely  responded  to. 

In  his  article  in  the  current  Revue,  Renaux  says  : — 

“  To  have  perfected  the  work  of  Valentin  Haiiy  and  Louis 
Braille,  to  have  rescued  the  blind  from  isolation,  and  put  into  their 
hands  books  to  cheer  and  tools  to  console,  to  have  discovered 
sources  of  generosity  and  taught  changed  hearts  to  heal  wounds, 
to  have  revealed  to  us  that  there  is  no  ambition  more  dear  to  the 
blind  than  that  of  being  useful  in  spite  of  infirmity,  and  no  joy 
sweeter  than  that  of  finding  means  to  realize  this  ambition,  what 
work  can  be  more  worthy  of  recognition?  ” 

The  unveiling  of  this  bust  places  Sizeranne  among  the  most 
illustrious  philanthropists  of  our  time. 

The  following  books  can  be  bought  from  the  Association  on 
the  life  of  Sizeranne  : — 

Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne t  by  Pierre  Villey.  Price  12  francs. 

Trente  ans  d' etude  et  de  Propagande ,  by  M.  de  la  Sizeranne. 

Price  7  fr.  50. 

Impressions  et  Souvenirs  d'aveugle ,  by  M.  de  la  Sizeranne. 

Price  3  fr.  50. 

The  two  latter  books  are  sold  at  pre-war  prices  and  will  soon 
be  unobtainable. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  H.  C.  SOUTER,  A.R.C.O. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Souter,  who  has  been  senior  music  master  at  the 
West  of  England  School  for  the  Blind  since  1901,  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  present  term.  It  is  proposed  to  make  a  presentation 
in  appreciation  of  the  valuable  service  that  Mr.  Souter  has  con¬ 
sistently  rendered,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  friends  and  old 
pupils  would  like  to  subscribe. 

Will  those  who  so  desire  please  send  subscriptions  to  Mr.  S. 
G.  Prince,  West  of  England  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  David’s  Hill, 
Exeter,  not  later  than  the  26th.  March? 


FOREIGN  CIRCULATION. 

Members  are  reminded  that  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  finds  its 
way  to  centres  of  work  far  distant  from  this  country  and  from  the 
local  concerns  of  the  College.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
magazine  should  contain  articles  of  real  value  and  general  interest. 

Below  is  a  list  of  schools  and  institutions  abroad  now  on  our 
list  of  subscribers  : — 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Arthur  .Sunshine  Home,  Summit,  N.  Jersey. 

Biuro  Tyflologiczne,  Ul.  Wolnosc  4,  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada. 

Cavalcanti,  Almirante  Vital  B.,  Copacabana,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Central  News  Agency,  Boksburg  North,  .Transvaal,  S.  Africa. 
Fundament,  Biblioteka  Pedagogichesk,  Ins-Ta  Im.  Gercena 
Mojka,  48  5  Korp,  Leningrad,  U.S.S.R. 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Amritsar,  India. 

Kellogg  School,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

L’institution  Valentin  Hauv,  7  et  9  rue  Duroc,  Paris. 
Marburger  Blindenstudienanstalt,  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany. 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  U.S.A. 

Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma,  S.  Michael’s,  Kemmcndine, 
Rangoon. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  Library,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
New  York  Public  Library,  U.S.A. 

Nichols  School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Royal  Victorian  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Prahan,  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  Australia. 
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School  for  the  Blind,  Darling-ton,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
School  for  the  Blind,  Trondheim,  Norway. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Worcester,  South  Africa. 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Oslo,  Norway. 


MUSIC  SECTION. 

(New  Publications.) 

Church. 

Littlejohn,  C.  E.  S. — Communion  Service  in  C,  V.S.  (15500),  gd. 
Smart,  Roland — Communion  Service  in  E  flat,  V.S.  (15567),  gd. 
Thiman,  E.  H. — The  Last  Supper  (a  short  Cantata  for  Soprano 
and  Baritone  Soli  and  Chorus),  V.S.  (15489),  1/8. 


Organ. 

Bach — Five  .Short  Choral  Preludes,  selected  from  Vol.  6  (15561), 
5d- 

Two  Short  Choral  Preludes  :  “  My  Soul  exalteth  the  Lord  ” 
and  “  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heav’n,”  Vol.  7,  Nos.  42 
and  53  (15559),  4d- 

Five  Choralvorspiels,  selected  from  Vol.  9  (15562),  56. 

Felton,  W. — A  Little  Tune  (arr.  by  H.  Wall)  (15542),  46. 
Guilmant — Marche  Nuptiale  in  E  (from  “  Pieces  in  Different 
Styles,”  Book  8,  Op.  25  (15480),  ^d. 

Milford,  Robin — Adagio  in  C,  from  Miniature  String  Quartet  in 
,  G  (15619),  4<1. 

Neill,  W. — Allegro  Moderato  in  G  Minor  (15644),  5d. 

Stanley,  John — Suite  in  D  (ed.  by  P.  Williams)  (15440),  yd. 

Siciliana  and  Borey  (arr.  by  H.  Wall)  (15571),  4d. 

Whitlock,  P.  W. — Seven  Sketches  (on  verses  from  the  Psalms), 
Book  2,  Nos.  5  to  7  (15481),  gd. 

Seven  Sketches  (on  verses  from  the  Psalms),  Book  1,  Nos.  1  to 
4  (15434))  nd. 

Piano. 

Aletter,  W. — Rendez-Vous  (Intermezzo  Rococo)  (15499),  4d. 
Beringer — A  Complete  Pianoforte  Tutor  (15383),  6/8. 
Blankenburg,  H.  L. — The  Gladiators’  Farewell,  March  (15546), 

4d. 

Braga,  G. — La  Serenata  (arr.  by  J.  Rummel)  (15566),  4d. 
Burgmuller,  F. — 25  Easy  and  Progressive  Studies,  Op.  100  (ed. 
by  G.  O.  Thumer)  (15549),  1  / 10. 

Coward,  Noel — Bitter  Sweet,  Selection  (arr.  by  H.  M.  Higgs) 
(i5S44).  9d- 

Grafula,  C.  S. — Washington  Greys,  March  (15477),  4d. 
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Jensen — Riddle,  No.  4  of  6  Fantasiestiicke,  Op.  7  (15415),  4d. 

Rose  Song-,  No.  5  of  6  Fantasiestiicke,  Op.  7  (15547),  5^. 

Lind,  Gustavo — An  Old  Italian  Garden  (Five  Descriptive  Pieces) 
('555°).  7<r 

Maclean,  Quentin — Parade  of  the  Sunbeams  (15498),  4d. 

Mayerl,  Billy — “  Bats  in  the  Belfry  ”  (15565),  4d. 

Purcell — First  Year  Purcell  (24  compositions  from  songs  and 
dances  from  the  stage  plays,  arr.  by  Markham  Lee)  (15494), 

1  /4- 

Rowley,  Alec — Three  Irish  Sketches  (15472),  4b. 

Teike,  C. — Old  Comrades,  March  (15476),  4d. 

Thiman,  E.  H. — Eight  Seascapes  (15473),  5d. 

Walthow,  R.  H. — Two  Sketches:  1,  A  Memory  (15614),  4(1. ; 
2,  Noel  (15615),  4d. 

Songs. 

Bax,  Arnold — A  Christmas  Carol,  F  :  D  ilat-A1  (15564),  46. 

Bloye,  R. — The  Lord  shall  wipe  all  tears  away,  C  :  B^E1  (15475), 
4d. 

Brahms — Dein  Blaues  Auge  (Thy  Deep  Blue  Eyes),  C  :  Gt— E1 
(I5S<»).  4<1. 

Burleigh,  H.  T. — Jean,  C  :  C-E1  (15617),  46. 

Fisher,  H. — Vespers,  F  :  C-F1  (15612),  46. 

Fontenailles,  H.  de — Obstination  (A  Resolve),  B:  C-El  (15621), 
4d. 

Head,  Michael — Ludlow  Town  (The  First  of  May),  E  :  Bj-E1 
('5613),  4d- 

Nettlefold,  F.  J. — The  Revel,  G  :  B^E1  (15563),  46. 

Purcell — Let  Each  Gallant  Heart,  A  :  A^E1  (15479),  46. 

Ah  !  Cruel  Nymph,  E  :  Bx— F1  (15478),  46. 

Quilter,  Roger — Take,  O  take  those  lips  away,  Op.  23,  No.  4, 
D  Hat  :  E-D1  (15428),  46. 

Hey,  ho,  the  Wind  and  the  Rain,  Op.  23,  No.  5,  C  :  D-D1 
(I543°)>  4<1- 

Seaver,  B.  E. — Just  for  To-Day  (Sacred),  E.  Hat:  C-F1  (15474), 

4d. 

Somervell,  A.  (arr.  by) — This  Joyful  Easter-tidc,  F  :  C-1 

( 1 561 6),  4d. 

Strauss,  R. — Geduld  (O  Wait!),  G  flat:  Bx-Fx  (15543),  5d. 
Two-Part  Songs. 

Keel,  Frederik — Spring  (Soprano  and  Contralto)  (15620),  46. 
Nicholson,  Sydney  H. — Golden  Daffodils  (Soprano  and  Con¬ 
tralto)  (15568),  4d. 

Unison  Song. 

Greenhill,  Harold — First  Spring  Morning  (15545),  5d. 
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CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Jane,  Will  You  Behave . Vera  Barclay 

Captain  Starlight . Percy  F.  Westerman 

Trooper  Useless . L.  Patrick  Greens 

Early  Stages  in  French,  Term  II,  Spring,  1938. 

French  for  5th  and  6th  Forms,  Term  II,  Spring,  1938. 

Early  Stages  in  German,  Term  II,  Spring,  1938. 

German  for  5th  and  6th  Forms,  Term  II,  Spring,  1938. 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Easter  Holidays . Kit  Barne 

Land  of  Little  Rain . Muriel  H.  Fellows 

He  Went  with  Marco  Polo . Louise  Andrew  Kent 

Call  of  the  Sea . P.  F.  Westerman 

Henry  Against  the  Gang  .  F.  H.  Johansen 

Malay  Adventure . J.  S.  Phillips 

The  House  of  Whispers . May  Wynne 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Potter  Pinner  Meadow . Mollie  Kaye 

Moti  Ram  Bahadur . Wray  Hunt 

Worzel  Gummidge  Again . Barbara  Euphan  Todd 

Vital  Things  for  Lively  Youngsters . T.  J.  S.  Rowland  and 

L.  G.  Smith 

Wild  Horse  of  the  West . Cecil  G.  Trew 

The  Wanderings  of  Ulysses . Told  by  G.  B.  Harrison 

The  Drum . A.  E.  W.  Mason 

Digging  for  History . ...  ...  G.  B.  Harrison 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  have  pleasure  in  printing  below  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  and  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health  on  the  other.  It  is  eminently  satisfactory  that  the  Minister 
has  agreed  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Union  and  to  give 
its  Prevention  Committee  the  status  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  himself.  Members  of  the  College  who  have  always 
worked  cordially  with  the  Union  will  regret  the  necessity 
for  its  passing.  The  Union  has  had  a  long  life  of  usefulness. 
It  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  economy  of  the  blind  world,  and 
under  different  conditions,  with  more  friendly  assistance  from 
above  it  could  have  done  a  great  deal  more.  For  the  last  few 
years,  since  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  threw  its  apple 
of  discord  into  our  midst,  much  of  its  time  has  been  spent  in 
controversy,  but  when  we  look  back  on  the  life  of  the  Union  we 
shall  not  think  so  much  of  dissension  and  dispute  as  of  the  many 
friendly  gatherings  we  have  had  at  Clothworkers’  Hall  and  of 
the  consultations  and  the  pooling  of  experience.  By  these 
means  the  Union  has  been  of  substantial  help  to  the  blind  world 
as  a  whole. 

We  venture  to  mention  with  deep  appreciation  the  debt  which 
the  Union  has  owed  to  its  Chairman.  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans  has  been 
its  head  for  18  years,  and  his  invariable  courtesy  and  supreme 
disinterestedness  have  won  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  all. 

The  Union  also  owes  much  to  Miss  Cracknall  who  has  worked 
so  ably  and  so  strenuously  for  the  past  nine  years.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  of  her  time  and  labour  have  been  spent 
on  the  details  of  contention,  and  she  has  had  more  than  a  little 
cause  for  discouragement.  On  the  whole,  however,  her  work  has 
been  of  permanent  value,  both  to  the  Union  and  to  the  blind 
world,  and"  her  many  friends  in  all  sections  of  the  work  will  join 
in  offering  grateful  thanks.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  her  uncommon 
abilities  and  the  accumulated  experience  of  nine  years  should  now 
be  lost  to  the  service  of  the  blind.  We  wish  her  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  her  new  sphere. 

*  *  *  * 
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The 

Sir, 


Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 
66  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i., 

Secretary,  Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.i. 


1  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  the  following-  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  at  their  General  Meeting-  on 
25th  November,  1937,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  carried  nem.  con.  (32  out  of  36  voting  in  favour)  : — 

That,  in  order  to  assist  the  reorganization  of  national  work 
for  the  blind,  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
strongly  urges  the  Minister  of  Health,  through  the  appropriate 
Department  of  the  Ministry,  to  make  provision  for  taking  over 
the  functions  of  the  Union  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  set  out  hereunder, 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  direct  inspection  of  regional  bodies ; 
and  that,  subject  to  receiving  an  assurance  that  the  Ministry 
will  take  over  these  functions,  the  Union  make  the  necessary 
arrangement  for  its  termination  at  the  close  of  the  financial 
year  : — 

(a)  The  annual  collection,  collation  and  publication  of  nation¬ 
al  statistics  of  the  blind  as  hitherto  carried  out  by  the 
Union,  the  publication  of  a  statement  on  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  and  a  list  of  Local  Authorities  making  Declarations, 
Regulations  and  Assignments ; 

(b)  The  co-ordination  of  regional  work  for  the  blind  by  en¬ 

couraging  direct  contact  between  the  regional  bodies  and 
the  Ministry  for  the  purpose  of  increased  co-operation  and 
consequent  efficiency ; 

(c)  The  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Committee,  now  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Union, 
through  the  establishment,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness  constituted  on  lines  similar  to  those  upon  which 
the  present  Committee  is  constituted,  and  having  among 
its  objects  the  primary  functions  set  out  in  paragraph  144 
of  the  Committee’s  Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
!936,  provided  this  recommendation  receives  the  assent 
of  the  present  Standing  Committee. 


The  Union,  in  its  twenty-eight  years  of  existence,  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  every  possible 
means,  and  the  Council,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  their  work  can  most  appropriately 
be  carried  on  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  believe  that  this 
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solution  of  the  problem  of  co-ordinating  blind  welfare  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  blind.  The  Council,  there¬ 
fore,  greatly  hope  that  the  Minister  of  Health  will  see  his  way 
to  approve  their  proposals. 

The  accompanying  letter  contains  the  endorsement,  by  the 
Union’s  Standing  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  of 
clause  (c)  of  the  Union’s  general  resolution. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

(signed)  P.  M.  Evans,  Chairman. 

*  *  *  * 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee, 

66  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i., 

9 th  December,  1937. 

The  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.i. 

Sir, 

The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  placed  the 
following  proposal  before  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  at  their  meeting  held  on  7th  December, 
1937  : — * 

That,  in  order  to  assist  the  reorganization  of  national  work 
for  the  blind,  the  Minister  of  Health  be  urged  to  make  pro¬ 
vision,  through  the  appropriate  Department  of  the  Ministry, 
for  ( inter  alia )  : — 

The  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Committee,  now  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Union, 
through  the  establishment,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
constituted  on  lines  similar  to  those  upon  which  the  present 
Committee  is  constituted,  and  having  among  its  objects  the 
primary  functions  set  out  in  paragraph  144  of  the  Committee’s 
Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1936,  provided  this 
recommendation  receives  the  assent  of  the  present  Standing 
Committee. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  are  of  opinion  that, 
as  their  work  is  essentially  of  a  scientific  and  medical  character 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  outside  influence,  it  could  best  be 
carried  on  by  a  Government  Department  :  they  welcomed,  there¬ 
fore,  the  proposal  made  by  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  and  offered  to  send  a  small  deputation  to  wait  upon 
the  Minister  of  Health  should  the  Minister  be  willing  to  give 
them  such  an  opportunity  to  amplify  their  views. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

(signed)  P.  M.  Evans,  Chairman, 

*  *  *  * 
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Ministry  of  Health, 

Ref.  Ill  D  93203/1/P50.  Whitehall,  S.W.  1., 

5 th  March,  1938. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  say  that  he  has 
under  consideration  your  letter  of  the  9th  December,  1937,  on  the 
subject  of  the  reorganization  of  the  national  work  for  the  blind, 
and  with  regard  to  the  special  functions  of  the  Union  specified 
in  that  letter  I  am  to  inform  you  as  follows  : — « 

(a)  The  Minister  will  undertake  so  far  as  is  necessary  the 
collection,  collation  and  publication  of  statistical  and  other 
information  relating  to  the  blind.  It  will  be  observed  that 
if  the  Blind  Persons  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament 
becomes  law  the  necessity  for  information  regarding 
declarations  and  assignments  will  no  longer  arise. 

(b)  Th/e  advice  and  assistance  of  this  Department  and  its 
Inspectors  are,  of  course,  always  available  to  the  regional 
organizations.  On  the  termination  of  the  existence  of  the 
Union  the  Minister  will  bear  in  mind  the  additional  need 
for  such  advice  and  assistance,  particularly  in  such  matters 
as  co-ordination  and  uniformity  of  procedure. 

(c)  The  Minister  will  appoint  a  Standing  Advisory  Committee 
on  blindness,  including  the  prevention  thereof. 

I  am  to  add  an  expression  of  the  Minister’s  appreciation  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Union  and  of  the  cordial 
relations  which  have  always  existed  between  them  and  his  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Minister  is  also  particularly  mindful  of  the  valuable 
reports  which  have  been  produced  by  the  Union’s  Committee  on 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

(signed)  J.  M.  Beckett, 

The  Chairman,  Assistant.  Secretary. 

Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 

66  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i. 


SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  attention  of  members  of  the  College  is  particularly  directed 
to  the  attractive  Summer  School  which  is  to  be  held  at  Gorleston- 
on-Sea,  from  August  1st  to  13th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  above 
Association. 

The  programme  includes  physical  training,  swimming,  ath¬ 
letics,  “  keep-fit  ”  classes,  dancing  and  games. 
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On  page  13  of  the  syllabus,  under  the  heading,  “  Course  S.2 
for  Men  and  Women  Teachers  in  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children,”  we  read  : — 

“  Expert  help  and  guidance  by  a  tutor  with  long  and  particu¬ 
larly  successful  experience  in  dealing  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
providing  these  children  with  effective  and  satisfying  forms  of 
physical  activity  will  be  appreciated  by  all  teachers  responsible  for 
this  work.  The  course  will  include  games,  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  postural  defects.” 

A  full  syllabus  of  the  course  can  be  obtained  from  L.  E.  Last, 
Esq.,  64  Montalt  Road,  Woodford  Green,  Essex,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  also  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries. 


MIDLAND  BRANCH  NOTES. 

An  interesting  and  successful  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch 
was  held  on  5th  March,  at  Stoneleigh  School  for  the  Blind, 
Leicester.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Midland  Branch  had 
held  a  meeting  at  this  school,  and  the  College  is  indebted  to  the 
headmistress,  Miss  Metcalf,  and  to  the  Leicester  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  for  permission  to  use  the  school  for  the  purpose.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  Members  and  friends,  among  whom 
we  were  particularly  pleased  to  welcome  Councillor  Miss  Forte, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee  of  the  Leicester 
Education  Committee. 

The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  discussion  on  “  The  After- 
Care  and  Placement  of  Partially-Sighted  Children.”  Miss  Keay 
and  Mr.  H.  Davenport,  the  Juvenile  Employment  Officers,  gave 
introductory  talks,  which  were  highly  informative  and  interesting 
and  which  supplied  ample  material  for  the  discussion  which 
followed. 

Miss  Keay  began  by  describing  in  broad  outline  the  working 
of  the  Juvenile  Employment  Bureau,  which  is  in  close  contact 
with  all  Leicester  firms  and  with  the  head  teachers  of  the  schools. 
School  leavers  are  tested,  in  a  manner  explained  later  by  Mr. 
Davenport,  and  placed  in  situations  most  suitable  to  the  type  of 
child. 

Referring  then  to  partially-sighted  children,  Miss  Keay  stated 
that  during  the  past  eight  years  all  such  children  leaving  school 
had  been  placed  in  industry  and  were  successfully  holding  their 
jobs.  She  read  a  list  indicating  the  varied  positions  taken  :  the 
girls  ranging  from  general  “  runabouts  ”  to  hosiery  testers,  while 
boys’  occupations  included  farm-workers  and  shop  assistants. 

Mr.  Davenport  gave  an  account  of  the  testing  of  children 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Juvenile  Employment  Bureau, 
including  tests  of  intelligence,  of  temperament,  and  of  manual 
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dexterity.  The  intelligence  tests  used  vary,  but  include  the 
“  Otis  ”  and  the  “  Cattell  ”  tests.  Mr.  Davenport  had  brought 
examples  of  apparatus  used  for  estimating  children’s  tempera¬ 
ments  and  for  measuring  their  reaction  to  machinery.  He  indi¬ 
cated  how  differences  of  fluidity  of  temperament  and  perseveration 
are  determined,  and  claimed  that  such  tests  helped  to  prevent  the 
fitting  of  square  pegs  into  round  holes. 

The  speakers  replied  to  several  questioners,  including  Miss 
Adams,  Miss  Cramp,  Miss  Forte,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  the  points  established  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  there  is  no  juvenile  unemployment  problem  in 

Leicester ; 

(2)  That  girls  are  averse  to  entering  domestic  service; 

(3)  That  full  use  should  be  made  of  Juvenile  Employment 

Bureaux,  help  always  being  forthcoming. 

An  enjoyable  tea,  provided  by  Miss  Metcalf  and  her  staff, 
followed,  and  after  tea  visitors  were  conducted  round  the  school. 

The  meeting  was  unusually  lively,  and  the  atmosphere  gay. 
The  Birmingham  and  country  contingents  travelled  by  road,  and 
a  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  Stoneleigh  School  caused  gen¬ 
eral  amusement.  A  glorious  spring  day  enhanced  the  enjoyment 
of  all. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  was  held  on 
Saturday,  March  12th,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
by  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  Ritchie. 

The  results  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1938-39  were 
read  and  were  as  follows  :  Chairman — Mr.  G.  Symes,  Vice- 
Chairman — Mr.  M.  Blake,  Secretary — Miss  Tetley,  Committee — 
Miss  Howlett,  Miss  Deavin,  Mrs.  Hiskett,  Mr.  Howard. 

A  paper  on  the  Education  of  the  Partially  Sighted  was  given  by 
Miss  Tetley,  Headmistress  of  the  School  for  Partially  Sighted, 
Wood  Green.  It  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  attention  bestowed 
so  far  on  this  special  group,  stressed  its  growing  importance  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  told  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  such  work. 

In  the  discussion  following,  Mr.  Blake  (Barnsbury  Park  School) 
spoke  of  some  of  the  placements  effected  in  his  school.  Several 
pupils  had  won  scholarships  at  the  Westminster  Training  Centre, 
some  had  found  employment  as  window  dressers.  Miss  Nurse  said 
that,  like  the  speaker,  she  had  found  partially-sighted  children 
allowed  to  mix  with  those  suffering  from  other  defects — in  Reading 
the  open-air  school  also  served  for  mentally-defective  and  partially- 
sighted  children.  Miss  Holmes,  a  pioneer  in  work  for  partially- 
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sighted,  told  of  the  early  days  when  pupils  were  sent  for  oral 
lessons  to  the  normal  school — a  valuable  association,  if  at  times  a 
nuisance.  She  stressed  the  importance  of  better  equipment. 

Mr.  Evans  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  partially  sighted  was 
of  paramount  importance,  but  to-day’s  so-called  economy  was 
attempting  to  put  many  special  school  pupils,  even  the  mentally 
defective,  back  into  the  ordinary  school  system.  He  labelled 
partially-sighted  children  as  technically  “  blind,”  and  thought 
that,  where  they  could  not  be  properly  classified,  they  were  better 
off  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Deavin  said  that  at  C^orley  Wood  the  high  myopes  use 
Braille  for  reading  and  writing  and  large  print  diagrams  for 
mathematics,  though  in  certain  cases  sight  had  improved  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  18  when  the  girls  were  able  to  use  print. 

Mr.  Payne  said  that  many  parents  lacked  interest  in  education, 
but  did  not  want  their  children  to  attend  a  “  special  ”  school. 

Mrs.  Higginson  told  of  varying  degrees  of  ability  amongst  her 
pupils  and  emphasized  the  value  of  plenty  of  space  as  well  as 
good  equipment. 

Mr.  Blake  did  not  think  partially-sighted  children  could  be 
altogether  satisfactorily  educated  in  a  blind  school.  It  would 
hinder  their  obtaining  employment  after  school  days.  The  printing 
of  clear-type  books  was  said  by  Mr.  Evans  to  be  wholly  uncom¬ 
mercial,  and  now  unnecessary  since  the  use  of  magnifying  lenses 
brought  almost  all  literature  within  the  reach  of  the  partially 
sighted.  The  use  in  his  school  of  these  special  lenses  had  been 
watched  by  the  ophthalmologist,  who  was  confident  that  no 
damage  to  sight  would  be  caused  by  them  where  lighting  condi¬ 
tions  were  good. 

A  second  discussion  was  raised  concerning  a  resolution  for¬ 
warded  by  the  Northern  Branch  on  the  question  of  salaries  for 
home  teachers.  Here  again  almost  every  home  teacher  present 
made  some  contribution.  Miss  Salisbury  felt  strongly  that  no 
salary  should  be  lower  than  ^156  and  no  certificated  teacher  should 
receive  less  than  £170  per  annum.  Miss  Nurse  urged  standard 
salaries  and  holidays.  Mr.  Payne  and  Miss  Spire  also  pleaded 
for  holidays. 

Miss  Duthie  said  that  since  the  L.C.C.  had  taken  over  this 
service,  teachers  had  received  ^156,  rising  to  ^240,  and  three 
weeks’  leave.  Miss  Rutledge  considered  conditions  in  Bucks  good 
on  the  whole — salary  £200  to  £2 50  for  qualified  teachers;  there 
were  discrepancies  in  holiday  centres.  Miss  Hoole  supported  the 
view  that  better  conditions  and  longer  holidays  were  needed. 

Mrs.  Hiskett  said  a  month’s  holiday  was  given  in  Ipswich,  and 
Miss  Howlett,  of  East  Sussex,  said  that  a  month  and  bank  holi¬ 
days,  and  occasional  days,  were  usual  there. 
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The  resolution  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  supported.  Better 
holidays,  in  addition  to  improved  salaries,  were  to  be 
recommended. 

Even  more  animated  discussions  followed  over  the  tables,  Dr. 
Ritchie  having-  kindly  provided  refreshments  which  were: 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 


WESTERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  was  held,  by  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  Saturday,  12th  March. 

There  was  a  very  good  attendance,  and  the  meeting  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the  branch. 

A  warm  welcome  was  extended  by  Mr.  Getliff  (chairman),  on 
behalf  of  the  members,  to  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer,  O.B.E.,  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  Stone,  who  with  Miss  Garaway,  also  present,  are  three 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  members  of  the  College. 

Miss  Falconer  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on 
“  Changes  and  Developments  in  the  Blind  World  during  the 
last  25  years/’  and  considerable  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Stone 
expressed  his  great  appreciation  and  Mr.  Stevens  also  thanked 
Miss  Falconer. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  were  entertained  to  an  excellent 
tea  by  Miss  Stockwell,  matron  of  the  School. 


CHANGES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  BLIND 
WORLD  DURING  THE  LAST  25  YEARS. 

Miss  J.  I.  Falconer. 

Our  chairman  has  given  me  a  weighty  subject,  and  has  added 
the  request  that  I  try  to  cater  for  the  various  sections  which 
comprise  the  membership  of  the  College  of  Teachers — school, 
home,  music  and  craft  teachers  !  At  first  I  thought  this  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  and  would  give  me  plenty  of 
material  on  which  to  work — 1  could  look  up  references  and  draw 
on  my  own  experience  of  over  30  years  in  teaching  the  blind. 
When  I  started  to  read  up  for  the  paper,  however,  I  found  I  could 
only  touch  on  a  few  changes  in  educational  and  social  work.  I 
was  astonished  at  the  change  of  outlook  legislation  involved,  and 
the  general  growth  of  all  services  for  the  blind.  There  are  many 
important  matters  on  which  I  cannot  touch — this  will  be  evident 
to  long-standing  members  of  the  College,  but  I  trust  the  brief 
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references  made  to  educational  and  social  services  will  interest  the 
present  audience. 

As  children  we  always  liked  to  know  the  beginning-  of  things. 
What  teacher  has  not  been  plied  with  questions  such  as  :  “  Who 
invented  knitting?  ”  “  Who  was  the  first  to  use  fire?  ”  “  How 
were  bricks  first  thought  of?  ”  etc.  1  remember  with  joy  a  poem 
by  Charles  Mackay  called  “  Tubal  Cain,”  because  it  tells  in  glow¬ 
ing  language  about  his  invention  of  the  ploughshare,  or,  as  the 
Bible  describes  him  :  “  the  first  forger  of  every  cutting  instrument 
of  brass  and  iron.” 

No  doubt  some  of  the  younger  members  have  asked  “  When 
was  the  first  examination  of  School  Teachers  held  by  the  Col¬ 
lege?  ”  and  wondered  how  this  and  that  change  was  evolved. 

Very  many  changes  have  come  about  through  the  formation  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  It  was  founded  in  1907 — 
thirty  years  ago.  In  1908  the  first  examination  was  held.  The 
syllabus  was  very  limited  in  its  scope,  the  subjects  being  :  theoreti¬ 
cal  Braille,  arithmetic  (use  of  Taylor  frame),  braille  music,  type¬ 
writing  and  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  interesting 
to  contrast  this  syllabus  of  1908  with  that  of  1938  with  6  compul¬ 
sory  subjects  and  1 1  optional  subjects  from  which  a  choice  can 
be  made  by  the  entrant.  It  was  discovered  as  a  result  of  the 
first  examination  that  several  teachers  who  had  been  employed  for 
years  in  schools  for  the  blind  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
Braille  thoroughly.  As  the  securing  of  this  diploma  is  enforced 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  teachers  are  not  fully  recognized 
until  it  is  obtained,  it  follows  that  teachers  of  the  blind  must  be 
equipped  with  the  necessary  special  knowledge  for  their  work. 
The  status  of  the  teacher  and  the  standard  of  teaching  in  our 
schools  have  greatly  improved. 

In  1 912  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  formed. 
In  this  audience  there  are  two  members  who  were  among  the  very 
small  body  who  started  the  work,  realizing  the  need,  and  the 
value  it  would  be  to  teachers  of  the  blind.  A  magazine  was 
published  by  the  Association,  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind ,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  education  and  the  discussion  of  professional 
questions.  The  Teacher  has  now  completed  25  volumes  and  has 
maintained  throughout  its  high  standard.  The  present  editor, 
Miss  Cramp  deals  with  correspondence  from  many  countries,  and 
the  magazine  has  subscribers  in  many  foreign  countries.  Such 
publicity  has  a  far-reaching  effect. 

In  1924  the  Association  was  amalgamated  with  the  College, 
which  is  now  a  national  body  which  deals  with  professional  matters 
and  carries  out  the  examinations  approved  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
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It  is  important,  too,  that  a  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Acts  which  have  affected  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  period 
with  which  we  are  dealing-.  In  his  book,  Concerning  the  Blvnd, 
Dr.  Ritchie  sums  up  this  matter  concisely  : — 1 

“  In  1918  the  great  enactment  of  Mr.  Fisher  put  into 
statutory  form  many  changes  that  had  long  been  desired  by 
educationalists.  One  of  the  guiding  principles  underlying  the 
Act  was  that  education  and  training  should  not  be  denied  to  a 
likely  student  on  account  of  poverty.  It  therefore  extended  the 
powers  of  local  authorities  to  give  maintenance  grants  to  pupils 
while  in  training.  This  was  of  great  advantage  to  blind  adults 
who  might  need  a  course  of  instruction  in  some  industrial 
occupation  and  who  were  without  means  of  support. 

“  In  1921  an  important  piece  of  legislation  was  passed 
which  codified  all  the  Education  Acts  since  1870,  repealing 
eighteen  enactments  in  whole,  seven  almost  in  whole,  and  six 
in  part.  This  now  forms  the  legislative  basis  of  the  national 
system  of  education  in  England.  (The  paragraphs  dealing  with 
blind  children  are  Sections  61  to  69.)  ’’ 

The  changes  which  have  been  observed  in  our  schools  are, 
in  part,  the  result  of  the  changes  in  educational  thought  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  recent  publication,  The  Education  of  the 
Blind,  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  following 
statement  occurs  : — < 

“  During  the  last  generation  the  focal  point  of  educational 
concern  has  undoubtedly  been  the  individual  child.  His  right 
to  unfettered  development  has  been  loudly  proclaimed ;  the 
variations  in  the  temperament,  intelligence  and  practical  apti¬ 
tude  of  different  individuals  have  been  intensely  explored. 

“  The  educational  system  of  the  country  has  been  modified 
so  that  it  may  fit  more  closely  the  divergent  needs  of  different 
types  of  children.  On  every  hand  research  workers  have  been 
investigating  individual  differences  and  discussing  means  by 
which  they  may  be  met,  so  that  every  child  may  be  able  to 
make  the  best  of  gifts  with  which  he  is  endowed.” 

Since  the  Board  of  Education  has  taken  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  schools  for  the  blind  we  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  advice 
and  encouragement  which  have  been  given  to  us  by  H.M.  inspec¬ 
tors.  One  of  the  movers  in  the  formation  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  in  1907  was  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  Chief  Inspector 
of  the  Medical  Department,  Board  of  Education.  He  was  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Research  Committee  into  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  until  his  death  in  1933.  I  can  remember  well  on  one 
of  his  visits  to  the  Leeds  School,  somewhere  about  1908,  that  he 
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gathered  the  staff  together  and  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
individual  child.  He  drew  up  a  rough  copy  of  a  progress  report, 
with  sections  relating  to  speech,  attainments  and  character.  The 
latter  part  was  subdivided  into  self-expression,  initiative,  self- 
control,  will-power,  etc.  These  reports  were  embodied  in  a  pro¬ 
gress  book  later,  which  had  to  be  filled  up  every  half-year.  We 
teachers  found  it  difficult  and  irksome,  but  it  did  lead  us  to  study 
each  child  in  our  classes.  That  was  the  beginning  for  me  of 
individual  observation.  Gradually  the  differences  were  revealed 
in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  fuller  life  of  our  pupils  in  school 
and  leisure  time.  The  curriculum  became  wider  and  embraced 
school  visits  to  places  of  interest  and  gramophone  talks ;  then  the 
wireless  was  introduced  and  dramatic  work  developed.  Free  and 
organized  recreational  activities,  country  dancing,  swimming,  long 
country  walks  and  school  sports  supplemented  the  more  formal 
physical  training.  Specialists  were  appointed  in  some  schools  to 
take  the  latter  subject  and  special  attention  was  paid  to  pupils 
suffering  from  physical  defects. 

In  leisure  time  various  organizations  such  as  brownies  and 
guides,  cubs  and  scouts,  helped  to  develop  the  team  spirit  and 
gave  responsibility  to  members  of  the  groups. 

A  measure  of  self-government  has  been  introduced  in  many 
schools  by  means  of  the  house  system,  or  similar  schemes,  and 
the  children  are  gradually  being  trained  to  seek  their  own  experi¬ 
ences.  Teachers  in  order  to  train  their  pupils  to  wider  experi¬ 
ence  and  fuller  freedom  have  dared  to  take  risks.  There  is  a  fine 
passage  in  the  recent  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  I  quote 
here  : — 

“  The  child  is  not  always  to  be  a  player  on  the  stage  that 
the  teacher  or  parent  has  carefully  set  for  him  ;  he  has  to  be 
prepared  to  play  a  part  in  shifting  scenes  and  to  adapt  himself 
to  unforeseen  contingencies.  How  he  may  best  do  this  with 
safety  and  an  increasing  measure  of  confidence  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  which  teachers  have  to  face.  It  raises 
all  the  issues  of  freedom  and  individual  responsibility,  with 
their  inevitable  attendant  risks.  The  thought  of  these  risks 
is  seldom  absent  from  the  minds  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  and 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  at  times  the  fears  of  the  teachers 
cause  a  curtailment  of  the  liberty  of  the  children.  But  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  these  risks  must  be  faced  :  the 
children  must  learn  to  move  about  the  world  and  fend  for 
themselves  with  the  utmost  degree  of  confidence  and  independ¬ 
ence  to  which  they  can  attain  and  to  meet  their  fellowmen  on 
terms  of  mutual  understanding.  It  is  so  easy,  if  early  training 
is  wrong,  for  the  blind  to  become  sedentary  and  to  shun  inter¬ 
course  with  people  outside  a  narrow  circle  of  friends  and 
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relations.  And  not  a  few  among-  the  blind  develop  morbid  fears 
of  life  and  society.  They  can  only  be  saved  from  this  by  becom¬ 
ing-  valiant  seekers  of  experience,  who  refuse  to  be  daunted 
by  their  handicap.” 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  many  of  the  blind  schools  in 
the  country,  and  this  freer  contact  with  the  world  is  very 
noticeable.  The  pupils  are  now  better  fitted  to  face  life  outside 
the  school  walls. 

Music. — In  touching  on  one  of  the  finest  outlets  for  our  pupils, 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  1  must  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
not  a  musical  person,  so  if  I  make  some  dreadful  bloomer  please 
forgive.  Among  cultural  subjects  which  are  recognized  as  having 
aesthetic  value,  music  ranks  as  the  highest.  It  is  looked  upon 
also  as  one  of  the  most  suitable  professions  for  the  blind  to  follow, 
although  in  recent  years  broadcasting  has  had  a  discouraging- 
effect  on  music  teaching  and  performance. 

Music  received  a  strong  helping  hand  as  a  cultural  subject  in 
our  schools  after  two  important  papers  had  been  read  at  Exeter  and 
Manchester  Conferences  for  the  blind,  round  about  1908.  It  was 
felt  then,  however,  that  braille  music  was  scarce  and  improvements 
were  needed  in  the  notation  system.  As  the  result  of  those  papers 
a  committee  of  musical  experts  was  formed  in  1911,  and  Mr.  H. 
C.  Warrilow  was  elected  chairman.  For  ten  years  the  committee 
sat  revising  the  system.  At  length,  as  a  result  of  their  labours, 
the  Revised  Key  to  Braille  Music  was  published  in  1922,  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  an  inkpress  edition  by  Novello. 
The  foundations  of  the  old  system  were  left.  This  revised  key 
made  the  study  of  music  easier  and  more  accurate  to  the  blind 
student.  Its  chief  feature  was  the  introduction  of  what  is  called 
the  bar-by-bar  method.  Instead  of  eight  bars  or  more,  written  in 
the  treble  clef  and  eight  in  the  base  clef,  the  new  system  enabled 
the  learner  to  get  each  bar  under  his  fingers.  The  revised  system 
also  showed  every  symbol  used  in  “  sighted  ”  music  by  some 
braille  sign. 

There  is  now  an  enormous  output  of  braille  music — vocal  and 
instrumental.  A  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  music  catalogue  may  be  quoted  from 
one  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  and 
referred  to  in  this  month’s  New  Beacon  :  “  The  enterprise  of  the 
Blind  Music  Department  of  the  N.I.B.  is  not  to  be  kept  pace  with.” 

The  teaching  of  music  in  our  school  secures  excellent  results. 
Here  again  a  wide  outlook  is  given  to  the  pupils.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  organ  and  piano  recitals  given  by  eminent  artistes, 
orchestral  concerts  for  children,  gramophone  records  and  wireless 
talks.  By  these  methods  the  pupils  hear  great  performers  and 
teachers  and  are  trained  gradually  to  listen  to  and  appreciate  good 
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music.  Music  is  taught  intelligently  and  on  modern  lines.  1 
have  listened  to  recitals  arranged  by  senior  pupils  for  interested 
listeners.  Attendance  is  voluntary  and  the  recital  is  held  in  leisure 
time.  Younger  performers  take  their  share  in  the  recital.  Music 
teachers  and  advanced  pupils  sometimes  take  up  the  whole  time 
and  explain  the  pieces  to  be  performed  in  simple  language. 

In  fairly  recent  years,  percussion  bands  in  our  infants’  depart¬ 
ment,  pipe  and  dance  bands,  help  the  pupils  to  develop  their  own 
ideas  and  enjoy  their  own  musical  efforts.  * 

At  present  the  subject  of  jazz  causes  much  controversy.  Earn¬ 
est  teachers  bewail  its  introduction  into  practice  periods,  and  it 
has  caused  many  to  neglect  the  serious  study  of  finer  and  truer 
music. 

May  I  add  that  our  music  teachers  have  kept  abreast  of  the 
times  and  music  under  their  guidance  has  become  a  real  part  of 
the  pupils’  lives.  New  ideas  and  methods  are  tried  out,  lectures 
attended  and  active  interest  taken  in  the  musical  trend  of  the 
times. 

Craft  Teaching. — We  have  discussed  the  general  education  of 
the  pupils  up  to  16  years  of  age.  After  that  they  are  transferred 
to  the  technical  department,  except  for  the  time  given  to  continua¬ 
tion  classes. 

In  recent  years  the  craft  teacher  has  been  recognized  more 
fully  as  one  of  the  school  staff.  Formerly,  in  many  of  our 
institutions,  this  important  teacher  was  not  given  his  proper 
status.  He  was  considered  below  the  standard  of  the  “  profes¬ 
sional  ”  people,  and  this  feeling  crept  into  the  outlook  of  the 
pupils.  There  have  been  craft  teachers  who  have  done  their 
work  indifferently,  dressed  slovenly,  spoken  carelessly  and 
set  a  poor  example  to  the  pupils.  But  school  teachers,  too,  have 
sometimes  erred  in  the  same  way. 

In  previous  years  the  selection  of  craft  teachers  was  not  made 
from  an  educational  standpoint  but  from  the  standpoint  of  crafts¬ 
manship  only.  In  the  last  decade,  however,  more  care  has  been 
taken  in  choosing  craft  teachers.  In  1929  the  College  of  Teachers 
instituted  a  diploma  for  craft  instructors,  which  has  brought  about 
some  improvement  in  professional  qualifications.  It  has  been 
said  that  “  A  craft  instructor  should  not  only  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  craft,  he  should  be  reasonably  well  educated 
and  should  possess  the  ability  to  impart  his  knowledge  and  skill.” 
So  far  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  made  this  diploma  com¬ 
pulsory,  although  some  employing  agencies  insist  on  newly- 
appointed  craft  intructors  obtaining  it  within  a  given  period. 

The  craft  instructor  has  a  difficult  and  important  work  to  do. 
On  his  teaching  depends  much  of  his  pupils’  future  success.  A 
high  standard  is  expected  by  the  employing  agency,  whether 
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it  be  in  a  home  workers’  scheme  or  in  a  workshop.  His  pupils 
come  to  him  when  they  have  begun  to  realize  the  limitation  of 
blindness  in  their  work  and  amusements.  He  has  to  tackle  at 
times  dissatisfaction,  despondency,  slackness  and  insubordination, 
and  try  to  establish  a  more  reasonable  outlook  on  life.  It  is  a  task 
that  needs  patience,  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
adolescent,  sympathy,  yet  firmness. 

Quite  recently  the  Association  of  Workshops  and  the  College 
of  Teachers  issued  as  a  joint  publication  a  well-graded  syllabus 
in  each  recognized  craft.  Some  of  the  institutions  are  using  this 
as  a  guide,  thus  securing  more  uniformity  in  the  country. 

Many  of  our  craft  instructors  are  not  only  teaching  their  pupils 
a  trade,  but  are  helping  them  in  every  way  to  develop  self- 
reliance  and  efficiency.  They  take  interest  in  the  hostel,  school 
or  home-life  of  their  pupils,  encourage  activities,  and  when  train¬ 
ing  is  completed  keep  in  touch  with  their  old  pupils  as  friends  and 
helpers. 

Home  Teaching. — The  history  of  home  teaching  goes  back  a 
long  way,  though  not  in  its  present  form.  The  pioneer  of  outdoor 
societies  in  England  was  The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  of 
London,  which  was  founded  in  1832.  Its  work  was  mainly  religi¬ 
ous  ;  relief  was  given  to  necessitous  people,  and  lessons  in  em¬ 
bossed  reading.  Dr.  Moon  also  established  home  teaching 
societies  all  over  the  country  and  taught  his  reading  type.  Moon 
died  in  1894,  but  his  daughter  carried  on  his  work  until  1914 
when  the  N.I.B.  took  it  over. 

I  remember  in  my  teaching  days  in  Leeds  a  very  active  blind 
lady  and  her  equally  active  guide  sometimes  visited  the  school.  She 
always  carried  large  embossed  books  about  with  her.  I  discovered 
she  was  the  blind  visitor  for  Leeds  in  days  before  the  war.  When 
I  went  to  Birmingham  I  noticed  an  old  blind  gentleman  and 
another  blind  lady,  and  they  were  the  visitors  for  Birmingham. 
Times  have  changed  since  then. 

In  1906  the  first  Association  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  was 
formed  to  cover  the  six  northern  counties.  This  was  an  association 
for  all  the  blind  work  in  the  area.  In  the  years  following  six  other 
associations  were  founded  which  embraced  the  whole  of  England. 
These  groups  were  united  in  a  national  federation  called  The 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  which  consisted  of 
representatives  from  the  seven  associations  and  provided  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  for  discussion  of  difficulties.  Two  of  the  special  duties 
which  each  of  the  Counties  Associations  undertook  were  :  com¬ 
piling  a  register  of  the  blind  within  its  area,  and  visiting  the  blind 
in  their  own  homes.  In  1918  a  central  department  for  the  blind  of 
England  and  Wales  was  set  up  in  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  later  became  absorbed  in  the  Ministry  of  Health.  In  1921 
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tlie  Ministry  entrusted  the  work  of  registration  and  home  teaching 
to  the  Counties  Associations. 

The  growth  of  home  teaching  was  rapid.  In  io  years,  1919-29, 
the  number  of  home  teachers  increased  from  100  to  406.  In  1923 
the  Ministry  asked  the  College  of  Teachers  to  institute  a  home 
teachers’  examination  and  required  that  all  home  teachers 
appointed  after  April,  1924,  should  obtain  the  certificate  within 
two  years. 

Home  teaching,  as  you  know,  has  greatly  changed,  and  is  now 
a  recognized  social  service,  in  addition  to  teaching  embossed  types 
and  simple  manual  occupations  to  the  unemployed  blind. 

The  home  teacher  deals  with  by  far  the  largest  number  of  blind 
in  the  country.  She  has  to  tackle  all  kinds  of  problems  and  people, 
from  newly-born  babies  to  old-age  pensioners  and  unemployables. 
The  other  day  I  had  the  yearly  report  of  a  very  large  home  teaching- 
service  sent  to  me.  I  was  astounded  at  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  the  work — advice  to  parents  of  blind  babies ;  visits  to  sick  and 
defective  children,  where  lessons  and  easy  handicrafts  were  taught ; 
rota  visits  to  blind  people  in  hospitals,  homes  and  private  homes ; 
arrangements  for  training  newly-blinded  men  and  women ;  running 
social  centres,  handicraft  centres,  dancing  classes,  lecture  groups, 
and  other  duties,  besides  the  filling  in  of  weekly  reports. 

I  have  wondered  if  there  could  be  more  co-operation  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  College.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
I  have  been  told  :  “  Oh,  the  branch  meeting  was  only  of  interest 
to  school  teachers,  or  vice  versa.”  Surely  blind  welfare  of  all  kinds 
should  interest  us. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  when  home  teachers  have  asked  my 
advice  about  handwork,  Braille  or  games  for  a  helpless  blind 
child,  or  if  I  would  judge  the  handicrafts  at  a  social  centre  and 
give  a  short  address.  Then  I  have  asked  home  teachers  to  help 
me  with  information  about  children  in  holiday  periods  :  if  com¬ 
panions  could  be  found  to  take  the  child  out  and  relieve  the 
monotony.  Music  teachers  in  the  schools  have  helped  at  social 
centres  on  free  afternoons,  and  so  a  friendly  feeling  is  established. 

May  I  close  this  section  with  a  tribute  paid  to  the  home  teacher 
by  Dr.  Ritchie  :  “  The  home  teacher’s  ministrations  are  of  the 
greatest  value,  especially  at  an  age  which  makes  training  and 
employment  impracticable.  By  precise  knowledge,  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  .inexhaustible  sympathy,  she  can  bring  sunshine  and 
practical  help  into  many  a  darkened  home.  Her  advice  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  compensation,  insurance,  pensions,  and  the  like,  will  be 
gratefully  followed,  while  her  lessons  in  embossed  reading  and 
pastime  occupations  will  relieve  the  numbing  pressure  of 
aimlessness  and  restore  the  happiness  of  well-filled  leisure.” 
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ABERDEEN  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
TEACHING  THE  BLIND  AT  THEIR  HOMES. 

At  a  recent  meeting-  of  the  Scottish  Branch,  an  assertion  was 
made  (and  reported),  for  the  inaccuracy  of  which  the  speaker 
owes  an  apology  to  the  above  association. 

The  statement  was  that  Aberdeen  had  appointed  an  uncertifi¬ 
cated  home  teacher  without  first  advertising  the  post. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Aberdeen  Society, 
Mr.  J.  D.  MacDiarmid,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

“  It  is  the  case  that  this  Association  has  filled  not  only  one, 
but  two  vacancies,  with  untrained  female  teachers,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  in  both  cases,  of  course,  that  within  two  years  of  their 
appointment  they  must  pass  the  requisite  teachers’  examination  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

“  The  Committee  advertised  both  situations  not  only  in  the 
local  papers  but  also  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  and  the  Scotsman. 
Applications  were  asked  to  be  lodged  with  me  personally.  Replies 
were  received  by  me  from  untrained  people  in  Aberdeen  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  no  application  whatever  was  received  as  a  result  of 
our  advertisements  in  the  Scotsman  and  Glasgow  Herald,  either 
from  trained  or  untrained  parties.  In  addition,  I  approached  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Society  for 
the  Outdoor  Blind,  as  I  had  heard  he  had  a  waiting  list  of  trained 
teachers.  He  replied  that  he  had  one  or  two,  but  that  he  doubted 
whether  any  of  them  would  come  north  to  Aberdeen.  In  any 
case  they  did  not  apply.” 

SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Distinguished  Honour  for  Mr.  Anderson. — All  those  connected 
with  work  for  the  blind  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G. 
Anderson  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  This  society  is  probably  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
learned  societies  of  Scotland,  and  a  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  is  an  honour  of  which  any  man  may  well  be  proud. 
In  the  name  of  all  readers  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  I  offer  Mr. 
Anderson  most  hearty  congratulations. 

Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  Extensions. — A  fortnight  ago 
work  began  on  the  first  part  of  the  extension  to  the  Royal  Blind 
School.  This  part  consists  of  seven  classrooms,  which  are  being 
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built  along  the  west  boundary  from  the  gymnasium,  almost  to  the 
West  Savile  Road  gate.  On  their  completion,  there  will  be 
internal  structural  alterations  in  the  present  building,  and  both 
boys  and  girls  will  have  adequate  recreation  facilities.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  classrooms  will  be  ready  for  September. 

Youth  Activities. — The  77th  Liberton  Edinburgh  Troop  of 
Scouts  gave  a  public  entertainment  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Blind 
School  on  the  evenings  of  18th  and  19th  February.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  consisted  of  original  sketches,  vocal  and  instrumental 
solos,  a  coon  show,  and  of  course  a  camp  fire.  Both  perform¬ 
ances  were  highly  successful,  and  the  proceeds  amounted  to  over 
£10.  This  sum  was  divided  equally  between  the  Princess 
Margaret  Rose  Hospital  for  Cripple  Children  and  the  “  Children’s 
Fund  ”  of  the  School. 

The  Rovers  of  the  same  group  have  decided  to  form  a  pipe 
band  and  are  holding  a  whist  drive  next  month  to  raise  part  of 
the  “  wind.” 

The  135th  Guides  (the  school  company)  on  14th  March  gave  a 
party  to  the  .Scouts,  and  there  never  was  any  question  of  its 
success. 

The  Secretary  reports  the  result  of  the  branch  elections  as 
follows  : — 

Chairman — Mr.  J.  Stobo  Browne,  Glasgow. 

Vice-Chairman — Miss  S.  L.  Campbell,  Edinburgh. 

Committee — Mr.  H.  Lochhead,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  W.  Edgar,  Fife;  Mr.  R.  Keir, 
Glasgow. 


CRAFT  TEACHING. 

H.  V.  Smith. 

It  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to  know  that  the  College  is  taking 
steps  towards  the  recognition  of  the  ability  of  the  craft  teacher, 
for  I  do  believe  that  we  have  been  under-estimated,  and  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  being  too  bold  in  saying  under-salaried. 

May  I  remind  members  that  the  majority  of  us  have  been 
through  a  long  period  of  apprenticeship  at  a  very  low  salary, 
studying  every  possible  point,  anticipating  that  some  day  we 
will  be  able  to  teach  our  respective  crafts  to  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves?  Thus,  our  step  into  the  blind  world. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  my  colleagues,  through 
the  courtesy  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  to  voice  their  opinions? 
For  I  feel  sure  that  the  College  will,  in  the  near  future,  do 
something  to  put  us  on  a  definite  scale.  If  this  did  so  happen 
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we  could,  through  that  security,  feel  the  benefit  of  the  responsible 
posts  we  hold.  Have  I  overstepped  the  mark  in  saying  “  respon¬ 
sible  ”?  I  hope  not,  for  I  myself  feel  very  conscious  of  this 
responsibility.  Do  we  not  hope  to  teach  these  girls  and  boys  the 
only  crafts  that  will  bring  in  their  future  livelihood?  We  happen 
to  take  these  girls  and  boys  at  an  age  when  the  light  of  the  future 
is  just  dawning  upon  them,  and  we  alone  can  tell  them  through 
experience  what  the  workshops  hold  for  them. 

There  are  other  vital  points  that  have  to  be  taught  at  this 
stage  of  life.  We  make  him  or  her  a  good  craftsman  or  crafts- 
woman,  but  that  is  not  enough.  We  must  teach  them  the  true 
facts  of  life  and  how  to  make  use  of  the  money  they  will  earn. 
This  is  very  important,  for,  as  I  have  stated  before,  they  are 
now  at  the  sensible  age.  If  the  College  thinks  that  we  have  not 
the  ability,  through  lack  of  education,  to  give  all  that  is  necessary, 
or  if  it  is  thought  that  the  craft  teachers’  diploma  is  not  severe 
enough  to  test  our  educational  ability,  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  will  agree  to  undergo  any  test  imposed  by  the  College. 
Then  surely  we  will  be  quite  justified  in  asking  for  a  higher  scale 
without  fear  of  contradiction  or  controversy. 

I  hope  that  the  deferring  of  the  discussion,  as  mentioned  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  will  lead  to  a 
thorough  and  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  question  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  will  bring  about  a  definite  result. 


MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH. 

Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Minister  of  Health,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  has  issued 
a  circular  to  the  local  authorities  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
The  communication  explains  the  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Bill,  which  has  now  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  also  draws  attention  to  certain  aspects  of  blindness  due  to 
cataract. 

Pension  Age  Reduced. 

Under  the  Bill,  which  will  come  into  operation  on  the  ist 
April  next,  the  age  at  which  blind  persons  become  eligible  for 
old  age  pension  is  reduced  from  50  to  40.  Local  authorities  are 
required  to  grant  all  assistance  to  blind  persons,  other  than  medi¬ 
cal  or  institutional  assistance,  exclusively  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Acts,  thus  removing  blind  persons  almost  entirelv  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law.  Further,  in  deciding  whether  to  grant 
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financial  assistance  to  a  blind  person  and  what  amount  of  financial 
assistance  is  to  be  granted,  local  authorities  are  required  to  take 
into  account  not  only  the  needs  of  the  blind  person  himself,  but 
also  the  needs  of  dependent  members  of  his  household.  In  the 
calculation  of  his  means  for  this  purpose  a  blind  person  is  put  in 
the  same  favourable  position  as  an  applicant  for  unemployment 
assistance  in  that  certain  sources  of  income,  such  as  specified 
amounts  of  sick  pay,  National  Health  Insurance  benefit,  wounds 
or  disability  pension,  workman’s  compensation,  are  to  be 
disregarded. 

Treatment  for  Cataract. 

As  regards  blindness  due  to  cataract  attention  is  drawn  to  a 
recent  report  on  the  subject  by  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind.  The 
report  recommends  that  the  facts  in  regard  to  operative  treatment 
for  cataract  should  be  made  more  widely  known  and  that  special 
considerations  should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  a  person  previously  registered  as  blind  is  properly  still 
to  be  regarded  as  blind  after  the  extraction  of  cataract. 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.i., 

14 th  March,  1938. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Warwickshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Pear  Tree  Cottage,  Knightcote, 
Bishop’s  Itchington, 
Leamington  Spa, 

11  th  March,  1938. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  hear  of  our  Club  for  the 
Blind  at  Rugby.  We  have  several  clubs  in  the  county  and  they  are 
all  popular,  but  I  think  the  Rugby  Club’s  latest  effort  was  rather 
good.  They  wanted  to  have  a  bulb  competition  among  them¬ 
selves,  so  they  bought  the  bulbs,  etc.,  gave  the  prizes,  the  tea, 
and  arranged  the  concert  themselves.  Each  member  invited  a 
seeing  friend.  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  Parker  run  this  club.  I 
was  specially  invited  to  this  party.  The  tea  was  ample  and  very 
nice;  everything  went  off  well.  We  are  making  special  efforts 
to  render  our  clubs  as  independent  as  possible.  We  are  having 
an  Easter  party  soon.  The  people  are  giving  or  begging  all  the 
food,  and  the  Rugby  Club  people  are  paying  for  the  bus  which 
will  bring  them  from  Rugby.  They  put  money  aside  each  week 
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for  things  of  this  kind.  Members  of  the  Warwick  and  Stratford 
Club  have  been  collecting  money  towards  the  cost  of  running  it. 
One  dressed  a  doll,  another  made  a  cot,  another  got  a  friend  to 
make  a  wonderful  cake  which  we  sold  for  14 /-,  and  we  have  a 
chocolate  club  which  brings  in  a  little  money  each  week. 

We  listen  to  lectures,  have  games,  singing,  etc.,  at  these 
clubs.  I  thought  this  might  interest  you.  We  have  had  talks 
on  “  Birds  ” — with  gramophone  records,  “  Hygiene,”  “  Guide 
Dogs,”  “  Kipling,”  and  a  visit  to  the  pictures  and  a  talk  on  a 
visit  to  Normandy. 

Yours  sincerely, 

S.  M.  G.  Gaster, 

County  Supervisor. 

P.S. — The  Programme  Secretary  at  Rugby  is  blind,  and  the 
Committee  at  Nuneaton  is  largely  composed  of  blind  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club. 


GUIDE  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

An  interesting  talk  on  guide  dogs  for  the  blind  was  recently 
given  at  the  Warwick  Club  for  the  Blind,  by  Colonel  Battye,  M.C. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Evans,  a  blind  man  from  Learning- 
ton,  who  brought  his  dog,  Patty,  with  him.  She  behaved  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  her  master  took  her  among  the  audience  after  the  talk 
and  allowed  the  members  of  the  club  to  feel  the  harness  on  her 
back. 

Colonel  Battye  said  that  the  cost  of  the  dog,  including  the 
training  of  the  blind  person,  was  £60.  His  food  cost  five  shillings 
per  week.  If  any  blind  person  wished  to  have  a  dog,  Colonel 
Battye  asked  him  to  apply.  He  would  make  investigations  and, 
if  things  were  satisfactory,  put  the  applicant’s  name  on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list.  He  said  the  blind  person  was  asked  to  contribute  as  much 
as  possible  towards  the  initial  cost — five  or  ten  pounds — and  to 
raise  as  much  more  as  he  could  for  the  fund.  Sometimes  local 
people  were  interested,  and  arranged  concerts,  whist  drives,  etc., 
to  help.  He  said  the  dogs  were  very  carefully  chosen  and,  if  they 
had  uncertain  tempers,  were  not  trained. 

Mr.  Evans  answered  many  questions  and  said  how  helpful  the 
dog  was  to  him.  She  slept  on  a  rug  on  a  spare  bed  in  his  room 
and  sat  under  his  chair  in  a  crowded  room.  She  was  no  trouble 
at  all  that  afternoon,  although  there  were  about  30  people  in  an 
ordinary  large  drawing-room. 

Colonel  Battye  asked  those  present  to  help  in  any  way  they 
could  by  giving  him  publicity,  by  getting  Alsatian  pups  for  him 
(badly  marked  puppies  which  would  be  destroyed  are  very  useful 
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to  Colonel  Battye),  by  finding-  people  who  would  gave  homes  to 
puppies  for  a  year  until  they  were  fit  for  training-,  and  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  any  size  or  kind.  He  asked  people  who  wished  to 
help  him  to  write  to  :  Colonel  Battye,  M.C. ,  Guards’  Club,  Brook 
Street,  W. i.  Telephone:  Mayfair  0672. 


GREETINGS  TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

In  February  last,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  celebrated  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  and  we  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  offer  him  the 
congratulations  and  g-ood  wishes  of  our  readers. 

Blind  men  and  women  in  this  country  never  had  a  better 
friend  that  Mr.  Tate.  He  understands  and  exercises  to  the  full 
the  charm  and  mag-ic  of  the  personal  touch.  Through  the  changes 
and  chances  of  more  than  half  a  century,  above  the  turmoil  of 
conflicting  policies  and  competing  organizations,  Mr.  Tate  has 
stood — a  man  of  single  aim  and  unswerving  purpose — holding 
out  the  hand  of  comradeship  to  blind  men  and  women,  serving 
them,  winning  their  love  and  confidence,  and  commanding  the 
respect  of  all.  Into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  blind  world, 
where  dwell  the  deaf-blind,  he  has  gone  with  his  talisman  of 
personal  friendship.  We  are  sure  that  the  harvest  of  affection 
which  he  has  reaped  will  make  his  new  year  a  true  jubilee. 


john  hugh  McIntyre. 

An  Appreciation. 

G.S. 

The  College  in  general  and  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind 
in  particular  will  be  the  poorer  through  the  passing  of  J.  H. 
McIntyre,  a  craftsman  of  the  first  order. 

For  31  years  he  had  been  teacher  of  basketmaking  at  York, 
and  had  raised  the  standard  of  work  until  it  was  second  to  none 
in  the  country.  Some  readers  may  remember  this  school’s  splendid 
display  of  baskets  at  the  International  Conference  of  1914.  The 
writer’s  friendship  with  Mr.  McIntyre  grew  from  that  conference, 
and,  while  it  has  been  almost  entirely  a  pen  friendship,  for  over  23 
years  our  letters  have  acted  as  cement  in  creating  a  very  true 
comradeship.  He  was  a  kindly  soul;  his  word  was  his  bond,  and 
his  every  act  bore  the  stamp  of  his  genuine  character. 

At  the  funeral  service  at  Clifton  Church  on  24th  February  the 
Vicar  (the  Rev.  H.  Gilgryst)  officiated  and  was  assisted  by  the 
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Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy,  Principal  of  York  School.  Mr.  R.  Rose, 
Director  of  Music,  was  at  the  organ ;  others  present  from  the 
school  included  Mrs.  Hardy,  Miss  Simpson  (Matron),  Miss  Fricke 
(Headmistress),  and  Mr.  Laing  (Headmaster). 

Occasionally  Mr.  McIntyre  contributed  to  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  but  only  when  he  had  something  sound  to  say. 

As  we  take  leave  of  a  loyal  colleague,  we  offer  our  sympathy 
to  the  trainees  and  workers  in  the  basket  shop  at  York  and  to  his 
widow,  who  is  facing  up  to  her  new  life  most  courageously, 
because,  she  writes  :  “  It  is  what  John  would  wish  me  to  do.” 


A  TEST  PAPER. 

Comment  by  Frederick  Burville. 

Question  4 — “  The  widespread  money-raising  activities  of 
voluntary  Associations  for  the  Blind  have  damaged  and  must 
continue  to  damage  the  social  and  professional  status  of  those 
they  are  designed  to  help.” 

I  will,  in  discussing  question  4,  begin  by  saying  that  it  depends 
entirely  from  what  angle  one  views  present-day  existence  as  to 
the  amount  of  truth  one  perceives  in  the  foregoing  statement.  If 
we  make  the  common  mistake  of  grouping  all  blind  people 
together,  irrespective  of  social  status  or  mental  attainment,  one 
feels  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  little  truth  in  the  statement, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  majority  of  blind  people  are  willing 
recipients  of  every  additional  benefit  accruing  from  the  activities 
of  voluntary  associations. 

If,  however,  we  face  up  to  the  true  position  and  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  certain  minorities  within  the  group,  then  we  begin 
to  view  the  question  from  as  many  angles  as  there  are  minorities, 
and  so  a  problem  of  our  own  making  confronts  us  and  we  become 
perplexed. 

That  the  statement  in  question  4,  viewed  from  “  the  rights  of 
man  ”  angle,  contains  more  than  an  element  of  truth  there  is 
little  doubt,  but  the  mental  or  bodily  discomfort  of  this  minority 
does  not  detract  from  the  happiness  of  the  contented  majority. 
There  is  another  minority  which  must  claim  our  attention,  the 
minority  whose  philosophy  is  an  outcome  of  higher  education, 
middle  class,  or  petty  bourgeois  culture.  We  can  appreciate  the 
claim  of  this  group  that  their  social  and  professional  status  is 
being  damaged  by  the  widespread  money-raising  activities  of 
voluntary  associations,  yet  we  have  to  remember  that  most  blind 
people,  if  not  all,  derive  some  benefit  from  these  money-raising 
activities.  It  is  only  when  we  ally  ourselves  with  a  particular 
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line  of  thought  or  a  given  set  of  principles  which  promise  to  give 
us  a  fuller  life,  and  compare  them  with  present-day  methods,  that 
we  feel  the  inadequacy  of  existing  machinery. 

To  leave  the  question  at  this  stage  would  be  tantamount  to 
offering*  an  insult  to  the  blind  community,  and  all  those  seeing 
persons  sincerely  interested  in  their  welfare.  Minority  thought  is 
not  necessarily  fundamentally  sound,  but  1  think  we  can  agree 
that  progress  in  blind  welfare  during  the  last  30  years  has  been 
brought  about,  not  by  the  contented  mass,  but  by  discontented 
minorities.  If  we  accept  this  as  true,  then  responsible  authorities 
should  give  ear  to  the  minorities  and  combine  to  see  that  no 
section  of  the  blind  community  should  experience  any  damage 
from  administration  which  is  avowedly  for  their  welfare. 


DEGREE  FOR  BLIND  LEEDS  STUDENT. 
Bachelor  of  Letters  at  Oxford. 

Blind  from  the  age  of  two,  Mr.  Harry  Booth,  of  Headingley, 
Leeds,  now  23,  is  to  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 

To  attain  his  degree,  Mr.  Booth  put  in  a  year  of  research  on 
the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Bridges,  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  wrote 
a  40,000-word  book  on  the  subject  as  his  thesis  for  the  degree. 
The  examiners  had  no  hesitation  in  awarding  him  the  degree  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  merit  and  enterprise  of  his  thesis. 

Mr.  Booth  himself  refuses  to  regard  his  feat  as  anything  extra¬ 
ordinary.  He  has  not  allowed  his  blindness  to  interfere  with  his 
studies  or  his  sport.  During  the  four  years  in  which  he  resided  at 
Oxford  he  rowed  in  the  Torpid  races  for  his  college,  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  was  on  a  walking  tour  in  the 
Lake  District,  he  was  told  that  he  was  the  first  blind  person 
to  tour  the  Lakeland  Youth  Hostels.  He  thinks  nothing  of  climb¬ 
ing  Helvellyn,  and  as  a  quieter  relaxation  he  played  chess  for 
Oxford  University. 

In  his  academic  career  his  time-table  has  been  no  different 
from  that  of  a  person  with  sight.  He  spent  his  schooldays  at  the 
Blind  School  in  Leeds,  from  which  he  won  a  scholarship  to  the 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind.  He  passed  matriculation  at  the 
age  of  16,  and  later  taking  Higher  School  Certificate,  won  a 
scholarship  to  Oxford.  There  he  took  the  usual  three-year  course 
for  his  B.A.  degree. 

When  he  chose  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Bridges  for  his  B.Litt.  thesis, 
he  embarked  on  a  subject  which  scarcely  anyone  had  studied  closely 
or  extensively. 
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For  three  hours  every  morning  Mr.  Booth  had  books  read  to 
him  and  made  notes  in  Braille.  In  the  evenings  he  used  braille 
books  to  do  reading  on  his  own  account.  Once  he  had  all  the 
material  for  his  thesis  he  wrote  out  a  rough  copy  in  Braille  and 
then  typed  it  out  for  the  examiners.  The  typing  alone  took  the 
better  part  of  a  month. 

Now  that  he  has  achieved  his  B.Litt.  degree  he  intends  to 
produce  a  much  fuller  book  on  Dr.  Bridges.  Besides  literature  he 
has  a  lively  interest  in  music  and  in  foreign  languages.  He  speaks 
French  fluently,  although  he  has  never  been  abroad. 

For  the  next  few  months  Mr.  Booth  is  to  live  in  a  Sussex 
village,  where  he  will  be  engaged  on  proof-reading  of  braille 
books  for  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  London. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

EXETER. 

The  following  certificates  were  gained  in  the  Devon  Music 
Competitions,  1938  : — 

Class  8  (Urban  Schools) — Mixed  Choirs — 1st  Class;  Marks, 

257/3co. 

Ear  Test — 1st  Class;  Marks,  24I/25. 
Class  54 — Boy’s  Solo — K.  Gale,  2nd  Class,  79  marks. 

Elocution. 

Class  8  (12  and  over) — 

1st  Class — A.  Perrin,  90  (Lst  Place — Amy  Rice  Trophy). 

R.  James,  88  (3rd  Place);  L.  Reseigh,  86;  A. 
Hambly,  86;  W.  Sleeman,  85;  B.  White,  85. 
2nd  Class — J.  Bispham,  83;  K.  Gale,  80;  W.  Preece,  78;  P. 
Nason,  77;  I.  Pearson,  72. 

Class  9  (10  to  12) — 

2nd  Class — D.  Kettle,  76;  P.  Jarvis,  74;  D.  Gowing*,  73;  S. 
Thorpe,  72;  J.  Farrell,  71. 

Class  10  (9  to  10) — 

2nd  Class — R.  Keith,  82;  R.  Rowe,  77;  P.  Day,  77. 

Class  1 1  (Under  9) — 

2nd  Class — E.  Thomas,  76;  J.  Hodge,  76;  P.  Stevens,  73; 
M.  Green,  71  ;  J.  Hillman,  71. 
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ON  PLANNING. 

It  is  the  fate  of  many  reports  to  be  admired  and  then  forgotten. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  the  fate  of  the  Report  of  the 
Research  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  appeared 
last  year.  It  certainly  met  with  a  chorus  of  approval,  but  is  it  to 
bear  any  fruit?  It  has  been  mildly  criticized  because  it  failed  to 
make  definite  recommendations.  There  is  some  substance  in  this 
criticism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  main  object  of  the 
Committee  was  an  investigation  of  things  as  they  are  and  to  lay 
down,  so  far  as  possible,  first  principles.  Also  the  composition  of 
the  Committee  did  not  make  possible  unanimous,  or  anything  like 
unanimous,  recommendations,  at  any  rate  where  future  policy  was 
concerned. 

There  is,  however,  one  chapter  in  which  recommendations  are 
suggested,  if  not  made,  and  this  is  so  important  that  it  ought  to 
have  the  very  greatest  consideration  given  to  it.  The  chapter 
happens  to  be  the  first  in  the  report,  and  it  deals  among  other 
things  with  the  school  of  the  future. 

If  anything  is  certain  it  is  that,  if  we  are  spared  the  pestilence 
of  plague  or  war,  infantile  blindness  will  still  further  decrease; 
that  many  schools  will  become  unnecessary  and  will  have  to  be 
closed.  Already  some  are  undoubtedly  redundant  and  others  are 
so  small  as  to  be  inefficient  and  uneconomical.  It  is  conceivable 
that  within  measureable  time  half-a-dozen  residential  schools  will  be 
sufficient  to  accommodate  and  educate  the  blind  children  of  this 
country.  These  facts  ought  seriously  to  be  considered  and  some 
general  scheme  or  policy  should  be  planned.  It  was  inevitable  that 
in  the  early  days  efforts  to  help  the  blind  should  be  sporadic — 
institutions,  schools  and  societies  sprang  up  just  where  there 
were  people  sufficiently  interested  and  devoted  to  establish  them. 
There  was  not,  there  could  not  be,  any  planning  on  a  national 
basis,  because  at  that  time  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  no  respon¬ 
sibility,  knowledge  or  machinery.  As  a  nation  we  are  now 
planning  in  many  different  ways — in  housing,  in  employment,  in 
agriculture  and  in  physical  training.  It  would  be  well  if  there 
could  be  some  little  planning  for  the  future  in  the  blind  world. 
The  time  seems  ripe  for  the  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  our 
schools.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  rebuilding  of  several — and 
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several  within  the  same  district — is  premeditated.  At  least  one 
school  has  already  commenced  considerable  extensions.  Would 
it  not  be  well  if  such  an  opportunity  was  taken  to  bring-  about 
the  amalgamation  of  existing  schools  and  if,  instead  of  there 
being,  as  is  possible,  three  schools  of  moderate  size  within  one 
area,  one  large  school — that  is,  large  from  the  point  of  view  of 
blind  education — could  be  built?  Such  a  school  could  be  run  more 
efficiently  than  three  small  schools  could  be.  To  bring  about  such 
amalgamation  tact,  goodwill  and  sacrifice  would  be  needed,  but 
surely  these  would  not  be  lacking  if  our  blind  children  were  to 
benefit  ? 

The  same  planning  ought  to  extend  to  training.  It  would  be 
well  if  different  centres  specialized  in  particular  forms  of  training. 
This  especially  applies  to  certain  types  of  training.  It  seems 
absurd  that  something  like  a  dozen  institutions  should  be  training- 
in  pianoforte  tuning  or  in  typewriting.  Surely  it  would  be  wiser  to 
recognize  one  centre  for  such  instruction  and  make  that  centre 
thoroughly  efficient. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  who  is  to  do  this  planning?  There 
is  the  difficulty.  The  regional  bodies  might  do  it  within  their  own 
regions,  but  they  have  not  sufficient  authority,  and  it  is  not  region¬ 
al  but  national  planning  that  is  necessary.  Unfortunately  in 
England  there  is  no  national  body  that  can  plan  for  England  as  a 
whole.  .Scotland  has  its  Federation  and  Ireland  its  National 
Council.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  institutions  of  England  to 
come  together  in  some  sort  of  associated  body  and  to  plan  for 
the  future?  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  such  a  body  to  do. 

GENERAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  usual  Spring  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held 
at  the  offices  of  the  College  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  April,  when  a 
good  deal  of  routine  business  was  transacted. 

Among  the  apologies  for  absence  was  one  from  Mr.  Tate, 
who  is  waiting  for  milder  weather  to  resume  his  many  activities. 
It  was  decided  to  offer  Mr.  Tate  the  office  of  Vice-President  of 
the  College,  with  the  right  to  attend  Executive  Meetings. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  declared  as  follows  : — 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  of  Leeds. 

General  Executive  :  Miss  Thomas,  Messrs.  Andrews,  Evans 
and  Williams. 

The  Financial  Statement  for  the  year  1937-38  was  carefully 
scrutinized.  It  was  noted  with  regret  that  the  total  for  Sub¬ 
scriptions  was  down  by  £  1 5  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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Only  two  Branches,  the  Southern  and  the  Western,  had  main¬ 
tained  their  position.  Branch  Secretaries  were  urged  to  make 
every  effort  to  secure  a  full  return.  The  balance  on  the  31st 
March,  1938,  showed  an  alarming  decline  when  compared  with 
the  figure  for  the  same  date  last  year.  It  was  explained,  however, 
that  owing  to  the  late  date  for  the  School  and  Home  Teachers’ 
Examinations  this  year  the  candidates’  fees  had  not  yet  been  re¬ 
ceived.  When  these  were  all  in  the  financial  position  yvould  be 
very  similar  to  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  During  the  year  the 
College  had  borne  half  the  cost  of  the  production  of  Courses  of 
Instruction  in  Industrial  Subjects  for  the  Blind,  and,  so  far,  of 
course,  only  a  few  copies  had  been  sold. 

The  attention  of  the  Executive  was  directed  to  an  advertisement 
for  a  Head  Teacher  in  the  Barclay  School,  Brighton.  In  view  of 
the  recent  experiences  of  a  Member  of  the  College  in  that  School 
it  was  decided  to  ask  candidates  selected  for  interview  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  Registrar. 

The  Reports  from  the  School  and  Home  Teachers’  Examina¬ 
tion  Boards  shewed  that  good  work  had  been  done  on  the  previous 
evening  in  preparing  test  papers  and  other  Examination  details. 
Six  Essays  had  been  received  for  the  Macgregor  Prize  and  three 
for  the  Eichholz  Gold  Medal. 

The  Chairman  of  the  College  had  been  able  to  make  a  helpful 
intervention  in  the  case  of  a  Home  Teacher  who  had  been  experi¬ 
encing  difficulties  in  her  work  and  was  thanked  for  his  good 
offices. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  the  Home  Teaching  Service  had  had  a 
preliminary  meeting  when  Miss  Thomas  had  been  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary.  Several  lines  of  investigation  were  decided  upon  and  the 
Secretary  was  asked  to  collect  information  as  to  salaries  and 
conditions  of  service. 

It  was  reported  that  six  candidates  had  sat  at  the  March 
Examination  in  Pianoforte  Tuning  and  Repair.  Centres  had  been 
held  at  Birmingham  and  London  and  five  Pass  Diplomas  awarded. 

Branch  elections  were  reported.  Some  of  these  have  already 
been  published  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  the  complete  list  is  given  as  follows  : — 

Scottish  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  J.  Stobo  Browne,  Glasgow. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Miss  S.  L.  Campbell,  Edinburgh. 

Committee  :  Mr.  H.  Lochhead,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  W.  Edgar,  Fife;  Mr.  R.  Keir, 
Glasgow. 

Secretary  :  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Edinburgh. 
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Northern  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  Chester. 

Vice-Chairman :  Mr.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Preston. 

Committee  :  Mr.  Siddall,  Rochdale;  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Liver¬ 
pool;  Miss  J.  Owen,  Pwllheli;  Mr.  Howard,  Leeds. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Egerton-Jones, 
Liverpool. 

Midland  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Miss  S.  M.  G.  Gaster,  Bishop’s  Itchington. 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams,  Birmingham. 

Secretary  :  Mr.  S.  O.  Myers,  Birmingham. 

The  Committee  :  Not  yet  elected. 

Western  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  Bristol. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Bridgend. 

Committee  :  Miss  Kirk,  Taunton;  Mrs.  Garratt,  Exeter;  Miss 
Wynn  Lloyd,  Cheltenham;  Mr.  Miller,  Bristol. 

Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  A.  H.  James,  Bristol. 

Southern  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  G.  Symes,  London. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  M.  Blake,  London. 

Committee  :  Miss  Howlett,  Lewes ;  Miss  Deavin,  Chorley 
Wood;  Mrs.  Hiskett,  Ipswich;  Mr.  Howard,  Gorleston. 
Secretary  :  Miss  Tetley,  London. 

It  was  reported  that  successful  Meetings  had  been  held  by 
the  Western  and  Southern  Branches.  These  have  already  been 
reported  in  the  April  Magazine. 

The  following  were  elected  to  Membership  of  the  College  : — 

Mrs.  Richardson,  The  King’s  Manor,  York. 

Miss  G.  L.  Byrne,  9  Ashley  Crescent,  Worsley  Road,  Swin- 
ton,  Manchester. 

Mr.  W.  Bate,  82  Beresford  Street,  Moss  Side,  Man¬ 
chester  14. 

Miss  M.  Lee,  7  Jesmond  Grove,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheshire. 
Miss  Walmsley,  12  Fairway,  Bolton  Road,  Pendlebury, 
Manchester. 

Miss  L.  Greenhalgh,  4  Cedric  Road,  Higher  Crumpsall, 
Manchester. 

Miss  A.  H.  Standhaven,  113  Warwick  Road,  Oldham, 
Lancs. 

Mr.  T.  lies,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Leeds. 

Miss  R.  Thomas,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol. 

Miss  Rippon,  19  Brookside,  Cambridge. 
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It  was  arranged  that  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  College  should  be  held  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of 

July. 


CONGRATULATIONS. 

We  offer  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr#  E.  H.  Getliff  on  his 
appointment  as  General  Manager  of  the  Bristol  Institution.  Mr. 
Getliff,  who  was  trained  in  Westminster  College  and  began  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind  in  the  Birmingham  Institution,  has  for  some  years 
been  Headmaster  of  the  School  at  Westbury-on-Trym,  where  he 
has  done  excellent  work.  Now  that  he  has  charge  of  the  whole 
Institution,  with  its  educational  and  industrial  sides  both  housed 
in  admirable  buildings,  he  will  have  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
consolidation  of  a  model  organization. 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 

For  some  years  past  Mrs.  E.  K.  Baron  has  scanned  the  French 
and  German  magazines  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
has  translated  interesting  articles  and  items  of  news  for  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  By  so  doing  she  has  helped  to  preserve  and 
to  strengthen  the  true  league  of  nations  which  happily  exists  in 
our  work,  and  she  has  further  added  contributions  giving  us  the 
fruit  of  her  own  observation  and  experience  in  her  frequent  trips 
abroad. 

For  this  service  to  the  College  we  thank  Mrs.  Baron  warmly  on 
behalf  of  our  readers,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  written  appre¬ 
ciatively  of  her  articles.  Unfortunately,  she  now  finds  it  impossible 
to  help  us  in  this  way,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  if  another  member 
of  the  College  who  reads  French  and  German  easily  will  volunteer 
for  this  task.  It  is  not  a  serious  tax,  as  we  receive  at  present  only 
two  magazines,  which  are  published  infrequently,  one  from  Mar¬ 
burg  and  one  from  Paris. 

Will  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  of  foreign 
correspondent  please  write  to  the  Editor  as  soon  as  possible? 
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[The  following-  paper  was  g-iven  by  Miss  C.  Tetley  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Southern  branch  of  the  College,  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Saturday,  12th  March.] 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED. 

By  Miss  C.  Tetley. 

As  members  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  our  chief 
concern  is  with  the  blind,  and  it  may  seem  beyond  our  province 
to  be  discussing  the  partially  sighted,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  at 
the  outset  how  vital  the  problem  of  the  partially  sighted  is  be¬ 
coming  to  us.  Primarily,  whether  we  be  home,  craft,  or  school 
teachers,  we  are  all  dealing  not  only  with  those  who  are  totally 
blind,  but  with  many  who  have  partial  sight,  however  defective, 
and  it  is  usually  the  latter  who  are  our  chief  difficulty. 

We  must  consider,  too,  that  what  has  been  done  to  prevent 
blindness  and  to  reduce  eye  defects  during  recent  years  has 
transferred  many  who  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  certified  as 
blind  into  the  partially-sighted  category.  The  continuance  of  this 
work — and  all  the  help,  medical  or  educational,  that  can  be  given 
to  the  partially  sighted  of  to-day — will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
number  of  blind  of  the  future.  We  are  all  then  in  contact  with  the 
partially  sighted  already;  we  have  growing  numbers  of  them, 
partly  because  of  remedial  and  preventive  work  done  for  blindness ; 
we  shall  lessen  the  number  of  blind  in  the  future  to  some  extent 
as  we  deal  wisely  with  the  partially  sighted  now.  Will  you  then 
grant  that  we  should  interest  ourselves  in  questions  concerning 
their  welfare? 

The  education  of  the  partially  sighted  is  still  experimental. 
There  has  been  nothing  like  the  time,  the  attention,  nor  the 
thought  given  to  it  that  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  the 
blind,  which  now  is  efficiently  systematized  and  has  its  accepted 
technique.  We  can  almost  say  that  the  need  for  any  special 
education  for  the  partially  sighted  was  only  realized  in  this  century, 
although  Dr.  Kerr,  whose  book  on  Vision  will  be  well  known  to 
many,  was  doing  experimental  work  in  Bradford  in  1897.  It  was 
not  until  1907,  however,  that  definite  attempts  were  made  in 
certain  elementary  schools  in  London  to  teach  children  with  im¬ 
paired  vision.  Classes  of  myopes  were  taught  reading  and  writing 
from  big  print.  The  aim  was  to  safeguard  weak  sight  that  would 
have  been  endangered  by  the  bookish  type  of  teaching  prevalent 
in  the  normal  school.  Other  particular  needs  of  these  children 
then  came  to  light,  and  special  schools  were  gradually  provided  in 
London  and  in  some  of  the  larger  provincial  cities,  but  up  to  1932, 
out  of  the  estimated  6,000  of  such  children  in  England  and  Wales, 
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only  2,562  were  receiving-  attention — 1,990  in  special  schools  and 
572  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Already,  you  see,  they  had  become 
our  problem.  In  1934  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry 
into  problems  relating-  to  partially-sighted  children  stimulated 
interest,  yet  even  now  in  1938  many  of  these  children  are  still 
receiving-  no  special  help,  and  the  attempts  being-  made  are  far 
from  adequate. 

It  is  always  more  difficult,  and  relatively  much  more  expensive 
to  deal  with  a  small  minority  of  special  cases  than  with  large 
groups  of  normal  children,  and,  as  the  incidence  of  partially 
sighted  is  roughly  1  per  1 ,000  of  school  children,  it  proves  that 
only  under  the  larger  authorities  are  there  sufficient  of  these 
children  to  justify  the  upkeep  of  a  special  school.  In  rural  areas 
such  children  are  so  scattered  that  to  provide  a  school  within 
reasonable  travelling  distance  is  extremely  difficult,  and  residential 
schools  for  partially-sighted  children  have  not  yet  come  into  being. 

Because  of  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  blind  children  in 
recent  years  there  arc  now  many  vacancies  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  one  recommendation  of  the  1933  report  was  that  the  Board  of 
Education  should  consider  the  possibility  of  setting  apart  certain 
of  these  for  the  use  of  partially-sighted  children  only.  You  can 
quite  understand  that  a  problem  would  arise  for  us  here  were  this 
clone.  Property  or  money  given  to  benefit  the  blind  could  not 
easily  be  diverted.  Already  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
admit  those  with  defective  vision  to  schools  for  the  blind  and  to 
adapt  teaching  methods  to  their  needs.  Whether  this  is  a  wise 
plan  is  debatable. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  actual  educational  processes,  which, 
as  I  said,  are  largely  experimental  and  at  a  somewhat  chaotic 
stage.  The  first  aim  of  the  earlier  teaching  methods  was  avoid¬ 
ance  of  eyestrain,  and  so  education  was  to  be  largely  through 
senses  other  than  sight.  To  this  end  the  “  3  R’s  ”  were  taught  by 
means  of  extra  large  print  and  figures;  oral  lessons  were  many, 
and  handwork  not  requiring  close  sight  became  a  great  feature. 

The  1933  report  modified  many  educational  theories.  Chiefly 
it  stressed  the  fact  that  the  two  main  types  of  partially-sighted 
children  required  different  treatment.  The  myopes,  often  highly 
intelligent  and  inclining  to  bookishness,  needed  to  be  prevented 
from  working  to  capacity  if  their  vision  was  to  be  conserved.  On 
the  other  hand,  hypermetropes  and  the  majority  of  those  suffering 
from  gross  diseases  of  the  eye,  especially  where  the  trouble  was 
stationary,  might  safely  use  their  eyes  to  fatigue  point.  To-day, 
therefore,  in  most  schools  or  classes  for  partially  sighted,  the 
curriculum  approximates  to  that  of  the  normal  school,  but  has  its 
special  methods,  particularly  in  the  “  3  R’s,”  for  helping  each 
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child  according*  to  the  defect.  Improvement  of  g-eneral  health  is 
aimed  at,  since  with  it  so  often  comes  improvement  of  eye  condi¬ 
tions.  The  cultivation  of  such  characteristics  as  will  help  the  child 
later  on  to  meet  his  fellows  on  an  equal  footing-  in  the  ordinary 
round  of  social  and  business  life  is  important — good  address, 
confident  carriage,  an  intelligent  grasp  of  topics  of  permanent  and 
passing  interest,  and  adaptability,  will  all  be  needed. 

In  such  special  schools,  then,  you  will  find  the  equipment  which 
was  evolved  when  avoidance  of  eyestrain  was  the  chief  aim — 
special  desks  and  roller  blackboards  to  allow  of  large  type  printing 
with  chalk  or  crayon  “  at  eye  level  and  arm’s  length,”  wireless  to 
provide  extra  oral  lessons,  perhaps  an  epidiascope,  certain  equip¬ 
ment  for  handicrafts,  which,  along  with  domestic  science  and 
woodwork,  will  help  “  to  educate  through  doing.”  But  books, 
once  almost  banished,  will  have  their  place,  too,  because  for  some 
they  will  no  longer  be  thought  harmful,  and  also  the  use  of 
magnifying  lenses  has  made  ordinary  print  readable  by  many  of 
the  children.  Pencils,  even  pens,  and  notebooks  are  allowed,  for, 
by  means  of  the  simple  eye-hygiene  taught,  the  pupils  come  to 
realize  how  far  they  may  safely  use  their  eyes.  Much  is  being 
done  to  enable  these  children  to  mix  freely  and  compete  later  on 
in  the  normal  round  of  life,  but  there  are  many  drawbacks  to  the 
present  system  of  education.  May  I  speak  of  three? 

1 —  The  entire  control  of  these  special  schools  by  medical 
authorities.  This  should  give  the  best  possible  result  if  the  child 
were  merely  an  eye  in  need  of  help'.  Since  he  is  also>  a  personality 
needing  full  development  the  views  of  expert  educationalists  are 
as  essential  here  as  in  any  other  school.  They  might  indeed  give 
some  stability  to  a  system  of  education  which  has  often  suffered 
from  the  diversity  of  views  held  by  the  ophthalmic  authorities  in 
control. 

2 —  The  small  size  of  schools — perhaps  a  necessary  evil  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Good  grading  is  not  feasible;  the  children  are  debarred  from 
spaciousness  in  their  environment — halls,  gymnasia,  playgrounds, 
etc.  Their  mental  contacts  are  limited  when  but  two  or  three 
teachers  may  serve  them  in  all  their  school  life  from  five  to  sixteen 
years. 

3 —  In  common  with  all  special  schools,  multiple  defects  may  be 
present,  for  in  many  cases  the  weak  sight  is  only  one  result  of  a 
generally  poor  physique.  There  will  inevitably  be  children  who  are 
retarded  physically  or  mentally,  besides  having  defective  vision. 
A  preponderance  of  such  can  be  very  clogging  to  progress  as  a 
whole,  especially  in  a  small  school. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks  we  must  aim  at  the  attainment  of 
right  conditions,  suitable  equipment  and  good  academic  standards 
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for  the  education  of  these  pupils.  To  achieve  them,  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  administration — medical  authorities,  educational  bodies, 
parents,  and  even  the  general  public,  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
need.  This  will  require  great  effort,  energy,  but  “  the  black¬ 
smith’s  struggle  makes  the  blacksmith’s  muscle  !  ”  Our  little 
contribution  as  individuals  may  seem  trifling,  but  I  like  to  hope 
that  collectively  we  shall  show  an  interest  in  the  partially  sighted 
that  will  develop  into  zeal  for  their  welfare. 

One  of  our  Scots  friends  said  that  the  best  aid  we  could  give 
the  blind  would  be  to  help  them  not  to  be  blind,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  wise  thought  for  the  well-being  of  the  partially 
sighted  is  going  to  give  such  help  and  is  therefore  indirectly 
carrying  out  one  of  the  first  objects  of  our  College. 


MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  at  Stratford. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  the  Minister  of  Health,  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  nth  April,  1938,  opened  the  new  Municipal  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  at  Stratford,  London,  E. 

Less  Blindness. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  speaking  later  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Ham,  said  there  were  some  78,000  registered  blind  persons  in 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  of  these  nearly  57,000  were 
aged  50  or  over.  He  did  not  think  the  number  of  blind  people  in 
this  country  was  increasing,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  owing 
to  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  blindness  which  oper¬ 
ate  at  birth  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  life,  the  age  at  which 
persons  are  first  registered  as  blind  was  becoming  steadily  and 
progressively  later. 

Number  of  Blind  Children  reduced  by  more  than  one-third 

since  1925. 

There  had  also  been  a  substantial  fall  in  the  number  of  blind 
children.  In  the  case  of  blind  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
16  the  number  had  fallen  since  1925  by  nearly  38  per  cent. 

Lowering  of  Pension  Age  to  40. 

Despite  the  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  with  which  blindness  was 
borne  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  handicap,  more  particularly  to 
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the  great  majority  of  blind  persons  over  40  years  of  age,  because 
it  was  not  then  normally  practicable  to  train  them  in  a  new  form 
of  employment.  The  lowering  of  the  pension  age  to  40,  which  had 
recently  been  approved  by  Parliament,  would  at  any  rate  secure  to 
many  of  the  blind  population  a  regular  source  of  income  which 
would  help  to  mitigate  some  of  their  anxieties  and  incapacities. 

- 

Assistance  to  the  Blind  no  longer  given  under  the  Poor  Law. 

He  believed  Parliament  had  also  expressed  the  general  opinion 
of  the  country  in  enacting  that  domiciliary  assistance  to  blind 
people  should  no  longer  be  given  under  the  Poor  Law,  but  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

It  was  also  right  that  in  assessing  the  needs  of  blind  persons 
the  authorities  concerned  should  take  into  account  the  needs  of 
any  dependants  who  were  members  of  the  household. 

Value  of  Preventive  Work. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  said  the  finest  things  that  could  be  done 
for  the  blind  lay  in  preventive  work,  in  the  amelioration  of  their 
conditions  and  in  the  provision,  to  which  blind  people  attached  so 
much  importance,  of  opportunities  for  occupation  and  industry. 

Blind  people  should  have  as  many  contacts  as  possible  with 
life  and  the  world.  It  said  much  for  the  adaptability  of  the  blind 
that  many  of  them  could  fill,  and  were  filling  to-day,  positions  not 
only  of  responsibility,  but  such  as  required  considerable  technical 
and  mechanical  skill  and  aptitude.  The  blind  had  contributed 
many  able  members  to  the  various  professions  and  had  also  sup¬ 
plied  many  skilful  and  industrious  craftsmen  to  trade  and  industry. 
Prevention  of  blindness  was  a  great  and  noble  work. 

The  prevention  of  infantile  blindness  and  the  preservation  of 
the  sight  of  school  children  was  having  an  increasing  effect  in 
restricting  the  number  of  persons  becoming  blind  in  early  life. 

Importance  of  Home  Visiting  and  Home  Teaching. 

The  Minister  said  he  desired  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
home  visiting  and  home  teaching.  Efficient  visiting  helped  to 
ensure  the  discovery  of  cases  of  blindness,  and  he  particularly 
desired  to  see  the  blind  trained  in  the  early  years  of  their  affliction. 

Blind  people  did  not  ask  for  pity,  but  they  had  an  overwhelming 
right  to  receive  a  helping  hand,  and  it  was  in  all  these  ways  that 
we  could  help  to  diminish  some  of  the  hardships  which  they  bore 
so  manfully  and  cheerfully. 
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NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

[A  paper  given  at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference  held  in  Man¬ 
chester,  on  Thursday,  25th  November,  19 37,  by  Miss  D.  L. 
Shannon  (Northumberland),  on  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Home  Teaching  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.] 

We  have  all  been  interested  in  what  we*  have  heard  from  Dr. 
Duthie  on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  also  in  the  film  kindly 
loaned  by  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  and  we  can 
all  join  in  the  hope  that  before  long  the  blind  population  will  be 
very  much  reduced.  Meantime,  we  have  to  deal  with  things  as 
they  are  and  to  consider  and  plan  that  the  duties  that  fall  to  us 
may  be  discharged  to  the  very  best  advantage  of  those  whom  we 
seek  to  benefit.  With  this  in  view,  I  have,  as  requested,  made 
a  few  comments  on  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  report  1 
presume  all  present  have  read. 

On  page  4  of  this  report  is  a  list  of  the  duties  of  a  home 
teacher,  which  are  summarized  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(i)  Discovery  of  blind  persons  and  ascertainment  of  their  needs  ; 

(ii)  Visiting; 

(iii)  Teaching  Braille  or  Moon; 

(iv)  Teaching  pastime  occupations  ; 

(v)  The  pre-school  child  and  the  child  on  holiday ; 

(vi)  Hygiene ; 

(vii)  Welfare  work; 

(viii)  Social  centres  and  classes ; 

(ix)  The  special  care  of  the  deaf-blind. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking  particularly  with 
regard  to  what  happens  in  my  own  county  of  Northumberland. 

Discovery  of  blind  persons  and  ascertainment  of  their  needs. 
They  may  be  notified  by  : — 

(a)  medical  practitioners  directly  to  the  County  Medical  Officer; 

(b)  the  Health  Visiting  Service  of  the  Maternity  and  Child  Wel¬ 

fare  Committee ; 

(c)  requests  for  information  from  the  local  Pension  Officers ; 

(d)  the  Public  Assistance  Officers; 

(e)  requests  to  the  Postal  Authorities  for  free  wireless  licences. 
It  has  been  found  from  experience  that  the  forwarding  of  a 

report  to  the  medical  practitioner  after  a  patient  has  been  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  council’s  ophthalmic  surgeon  has  stimulated  interest 
v  and  resulted  in  a  closer  co-operation  by  the  patient’s  medical 
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attendant.  Many  notifications  have  been  received  in  this  manner 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  pay  a  fee  of  2/6  for  each  notification. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  register  of  blind  persons,  a  second 
register  is  kept  of  all  individuals  examined  by  the  ophthalmic 
surgeon  who  are  not  at  present  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  but  in  whom  there  is  likely  to  be  progressive  deterioration  of 
eyesight.  These  cases  are  visited  periodically  by  the  home  teach¬ 
ers,  who  enquire  as  to  whether  treatment  which  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  is  carried  out,  and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
their  welfare.  The  almoners  of  the  various  Newcastle  hospitals 
have  been  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  County  Medical  Officer, 
and  to  send  to  him  any  information  regarding  persons  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  blind  if  left  untreated.  Free  travelling 
vouchers  are  issued  to  persons  in  necessitous  circumstances  to 
enable  them  to  attend  the  hospitals  for  treatment.  Spectacles  to 
the  prescription  of  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  are  provided  free  of 
charge,  or  at  a  special  rate,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  patient.  Insulin  is  also  provided  free  of  charge  to  diabetic 
patients  in  necessitous  circumstances  who  are  likely  to  become 
blind  through  cataract. 

The  needs  of  those  registered  vary  from  the  blind  baby  to  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  every  case  is  an  individual,  with  all  his  gifts 
and  failings,  and  these  need  to  be  studied  and  recorded  with 
accuracy  and  sympathy  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  ascertainment  of  these  needs  could  be  subdivided  under 
three  headings  : — 

(a)  physical  requirements ; 

(b)  social  and,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense,  spiritual 

necessities ; 

(c)  the  actual  cause  of  blindness. 

Under  physical  requirements,  housing  conditions,  the  financial 
state  of  the  family,  the  general  health  of  the  individual  and  his 
home  life  are  all  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Apart  from  education,  training,  employment  and  financial  assis¬ 
tance,  much  can  be  done  in  the  arrangement  of  holidays  for  con¬ 
valescents  or  those  in  need  of  a  change,  help  with  clothing  when 
necessary,  and  the  admission  to  homes  of  the  aged  and  those 
who  are  without  friends  or  relatives  and  are  likely  to  be  exploited 
if  living  in  lodgings.  In  Northumberland  many  of  the  blind  have 
taken  advantage  of  dental  services  carried  out  at  the  council’s 
clinics,  which  are  given  free  of  charge  except  for  a  small  sum 
where  dentures  are  provided.  Travelling  expenses  to  the  clinics 
are  allowed ;  this  service  has  proved  valuable  and  has  been  much 
appreciated  by  those  receiving  treatment. 

Social  and  spiritual  necessities  must  be  taken  into  account 
relatively  to  the  cause  of  blindness,  bearing  in  mind  that  many 
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cases  of  congenital  blindness,  more  particularly  those  due  to 
syphilis,  have  little  depth  of  intellect ;  while  those  blind  through 
accident  will  appreciate  social  entertainment  and  mental  refresh¬ 
ment  of  a  much  higher  order. 

The  teaching  of  Braille,  Moon  and  pastime  occupations  is 
gradually  diminishing  as  the  number  of  blind  between  21  to  40 
years  has  declined;  older  people  are  not  always  willing  nor  able  to 
learn  any  of  these.  Wireless  is  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  this, 
and  as  you  will  all  know,  the  provision  of  sets  has  brought  much 
pleasure,  especially  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  often  cannot 
attend  social  centres  and  concerts. 

As  regards  the  supervision  of  approved  home  workers  in  areas 
where  these  are  numerous,  the  attention  they  require  is  apt  to 
encrjjach  unduly  on  the  home  teacher’s  time,  and  it  would  appear 
that  this  might  be  more  effectively  carried  out  by  expert  super¬ 
visors,  but  in  areas  where  there  are  only  a  few  home  workers  the 
home  teacher  should  be  quite  able  to  do  what  is  necessary  for 
them.  In  Northumberland  at  present  there  are  only  two  piano 
tuners  and  one  machine  knitter  who  receive  augmentation  of 
income  under  the  home  workers’  scheme. 

The  payment  of  domiciliary  assistance  by  the  home  teachers 
is,  in  my  opinion,  definitely  undesirable;  so  much  time  is  occu¬ 
pied  in  distributing  money  that  the  primal  duties  of  the  home 
teacher  are  apt  to  be  relegated  to  a  second  place  and  even  crowded 
out  altogether. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  personal  suitability  for  the 
work  of  a  home  teacher,  I  agree  entirely  with  the  sub-committee 
when  they  suggest  that  home  teaching  should  be  regarded  as  a 
vocation  rather  than  a  mere  livelihood.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
suitable  training  is  absolutely  essential  for  those  about  to  engage 
in  a  calling  which  demands  evenness  of  temperament,  stability  of 
character,  breadth  of  outlook  and  a  generous  sympathy  with  the 
failings  of  human  nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  are  a  few  rogues  upon  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
cast  one’s  weather  eye.  A  good  knowledge  of  practical  social 
work,  such  as  may  be  gained  in  social  clubs  and  social  service 
centres,  gives  a  general  insight  and  a  quickened  perception  into 
character,  which  is  of  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  problems,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  The  home 
teachers’  certificate,  a  good  general  education,  a  sense  of  humour, 
and  the  ability  to  put  oneself  in  the  other  person’s  position,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  psychology,  should  help 
the  individual  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  duties  required. 

Page  7  of  the  report  deals  with  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  the  home  teacher.  As  regards  the  hours  of  work  per  week 
spent  by  a  whole-time  home  teacher,  it  seems  practically  impos- 
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sible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  as  much  depends  on 
the  circumstances  which  arise  each  day  as  the  different  cases, 
with  their  varying-  needs,  have  attention  and  assistance.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  holidays,  while  it  is  desirable  that  the  home 
teachers  have  adequate  opportunity  for  rest  and  recuperation,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  work  that  the 
home  teacher  should  be  absent  from  her  district  for  too  long-  a 
period  at  one  time.  In  Northumberland  there  is  a  limit  of 
eleven  working-  days  at  a  stretch,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  and 
wise  arrangement,  as  it  obviates  any  chance  of  neglect. 

With  regard  to  the  age  of  retirement,  in  view  of  the  exacting 
nature  of  the  work  of  the  home  teacher,  especially  in  wide  county 
areas,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  work  that  superannuation 
schemes  should  exist.  Those  home  teachers  who  serve  local 
authorities  will  be  provided  for,  and  I  believe  there  is  now,  under 
the  new  Superannuation  Act,  a  provision  for  the  retirement  of 
women  at  the  age  of  60.  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  an 
even  earlier  age  for  retirement  is  desirable.  Many  experienced 
administrators  feel  that  up  to  55  is  long  enough  for  any  woman 
to  work  effectively  in  an  area  which  calls  for  much  travelling. 
I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  with  regard  to  men,  except 
to  say  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  able  to  give  of  their 
best  to  the  authority  which  they  serve  without  having  anxiety  as 
to  their  old  age. 

I  feel  confident  that  those  of  us  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
attending  these  conferences  arranged  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  must  find  the  stimulus  they  impart  beneficial,  re¬ 
turn  to  our  various  spheres  with  new  ideas  and  renewed  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  opportunity  afforded  of  seeing  the  latest  apparatus 
and  appliances  that  are  available  for  blind  persons  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  these  methods  of  help  to  their  notice  is  of  great 
assistance. 

As  for  the  proportion  of  home  teachers  to  the  blind  population, 
it  is  fairly  obvious  that  this  must  be  governed  by  :  (1)  the  number 
of  deaf-blind  or  those  who  are  learning  Braille,  Moon  or  pastime 
occupations  in  each  area,  who  necessarily  require  frequent 
visits  of  longer  duration  than  the  ordinary  welfare  visit ;  (2)  the 
facilities  for  transport  and  the  nature  of  the  district,  whether 
urban  or  rural.  In  very  scattered  areas  such  as  we  have  in 
Northumberland,  the  provision  of  cars  is  a  great  advantage. 
Regular,  and  not  spasmodic  visits,  should  always  be  aimed  at. 
They  give  a  blind  person  something  to  look  forward  to  and  it  is 
an  advantage  that  he  should  know  exactly  when  to  expect  the 
home  teacher. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  blind  home  teachers,  of 
whom  there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  country  doing  excellent 
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work,  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatize.  Circumstances  limit  their 
employment  very  considerably.  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the 
physical  disadvantages  cannot  be  overcome,  particularly  in  rural 
areas;  much  also  will  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  education 
of  the  individual.  To  the  highly  intelligent,  educated  and  keen 
individual,  blindness  is  a  minor  handicap,  compared  with  the  man 
of  slow  perception — each  case  must  be  taken  on  its  merits. 

With  reference  to  voluntary  workers,  we  naturally  welcome 
the  help  of  all,  provided  they  are  prepared  to  work  in  line  with 
the  regular  service ;  there  is  plenty  for  all  to  do,  and  voluntary 
workers  will  find  ample  scope  for  their  activities  in  the  social 
centres  and  clubs  which  those  whom  we  seek  to  serve  appreciate 
so  much. 

hi  spite  of  the  view  expressed  in  the  report  under  consideration, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  designation 
“  home  teacher  ”  might  with  advantage  give  way  to  some  such 
title  as  “  blind  welfare  worker,”  or  “  home  visitor.” 

These  are  a  few  considerations  which  occur  to  one  in  perusing 
the  report,  and  perhaps  a  discussion  along  these  lines  will  be 
helpful. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Congratulations  to  two  Blind  Organists . — Mr.  John  Hunter, 
F.R.C.O.,  has  been  appointed  Town  Organist  of  Kirkcaldy,  and 
Mr.  George  Trash,  A.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  has  obtained  the 

post  of  organist  at  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Cathedral,  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  had  a  distinguished  career  as  an  organist  and 
choir  master  and  his  name  ranks  perhaps  next  in  importance  to 
Dr.  Alfred  Hollins.  Readers  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  may 
remember  Mr.  Hunter’s  interesting  article  on  choir  training.  I 
believe  this  is  only  the  second  occasion  in  Scotland  that  a  blind 
musician  has  been  chosen  town  organist. 

Mr.  Trash  is  a  native  of  North  Ireland  and  was  educated  at 
the  Blind  School,  Belfast,  before  coming  to  Edinburgh.  For  some 
dozen  years  he  has  been  organist  at  Cupar.  I  am  informed  that 
this  is  the  first  time  a  blind  man  has  held  the  post  of  organist  at  a 
cathedral. . 

The  Empire  Exhibition,  Glasgow. — Blind  people  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Exhibition  free  of  charge,  but  must  pay  for  their 
guides.  This  is  rather  a  fine  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  exhibition 
authorities,  and  manv  people  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 

privilege. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

47  Littlefield  Road, 

Burnt  Oak,  Edgware, 

Dear  Editor,  nth  April,  1938* 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  my  views  to  those  of  Mr.  H.  V. 
Smith  on  the  subject  of  craft  teaching  and  the  recognition  of 
craft  instructors? 

I  feel  the  time  has  come  when  qualified  craft  instructors  should 
be  placed  on  a  definite  footing  and  receive  salaries  commensurate 
with  their  duties.  This  sentiment  is  easily  expressed,  but  such 
a  happy  state  of  affairs  is  not  easily  brought  about,  for  more  than 
one  reason.  Indeed,  the  farther  one  probes  into  the  vexed  prob¬ 
lem  the  more  one  realizes  what  a  difficult  task  the  Board  set  up 
by  the  College  is  tackling  when  seeking  to  make  satisfactory 
adjustments  with  regard  to  qualified  instructors. 

At  present  there  is  no  uniform  system  of  instruction  in  prac¬ 
tice  such  as  would  command  satisfactory  salaries.  For  instance, 
where  training  departments  play  a  large  part  in  the  commercial 
side  of  an  institution,  so-called  trainers  are  often  in  receipt  of 
higher  salaries  than  instructors  in  places  where  training  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  term 
supervisor  is  sometimes  applied  although  instructor  is  implied. 
Some  of  the  people  responsible  for  this  queer  state  of  affairs  are 
not  accessible,  since  they  are  acting  as  technical  experts,  in  a 
more  or  less  advisory  capacity,  to  the  administrators  who  are 
responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Smith  says  :  “  If  the  College  thinks  that  we  have  not  the 
ability,  through  lack  of  education,  to  give  all  that  is  necessary, 
or  if  it  is  thought  that  the  Craft  Teacher’s  Diploma  is  not  severe 
enough  to  test  our  educational  ability,  I  am  sure  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  would  agree  to  undergo  any  test  imposed  by  the  College.” 
The  best  reply  I  can  make  at  the  moment  is  to  quote  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  this  morning  from  a  student  who  is  now  residing 
in  South  Africa.  This  student  is  24  years  of  age,  and  requires 
the  following  information  to  assist  him  in  his  newly-found  post  : 
“  Could  you  do  me  the  favour  please — could  you  kindly  explain 
this  to  me  : — 

”  Commercial  Knowledge . — Giving  special  attention  to  stud¬ 
ents  becoming  homeworkers.  Costs  of  materials.  [This  is  very 
important — you  will  write,  of  course,  from  the  English  point  of 
view.]  Wages,  carriage,  overhead  charges,  etc.  Cost  prices, 
wholesale  prices,  retail  prices.  Invoicing,  payment  of  accounts, 
discounts,  credit.” 
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I  have  to  admit  that  to  answer  these  questions  will  tax  me  to 
the  utmost ;  there  are  many  school  teachers  who  would  never  be 
called  upon  to  give  such  varied  information.  That  I  shall  make 
an  effort  to  answer  goes  without  saying,  but  I  shall  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  never  receive  recognition  in  a  professional  sense  for  my 
services. 

There  is  much  of  course  one  could  say  to  the  Board  set  up  by 
the  College  which  cannot  be  said  in  an  open  letter,  but  1  trust  I 
have  convinced  Mr.  Smith  and  other  interested  members  that  I 
should  like  very  much  to  receive  fuller  recognition  as  a  qualified 

craft  instructor.  .  . 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frederick  Burville. 


NEW  HEADMASTER  OF  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Governors  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  the  public 
school  for  blind  boys,  have  appointed  Mr.  B.  O.  Bradnack  to  be 
headmaster,  in  succession  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  term. 

Mr.  Bradnack,  who  was  educated  at  Repton  and  Brasenose, 
is  at  present  assistant  master  at  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 


INSTRUCTING  BLIND  PEOPLE. 

On  Monday  evening,  14th  February,  a  gathering  was  held  at 
the  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind,  Starkey  Street,  Heywood,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  certificates  of  proficiency  to  blind  people 
who  had  attended  instruction  classes  at  the  Social  Centre  during 
last  year.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  John  Bowker  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  gathering  was  unique  and  was,  he  understood,  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  blind  welfare.  They  were  all  pleased  the  president 
(Mr.  Fred  Bouchier)  was  with  them  to  make  the  presentations. 
He  hoped  the  blind  people  would  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  this  social  centre. 

In  his  address  the  president  said  :  “  A  year  ago  the  manage¬ 
ment  committee,  in  consultation  with  the  home  teacher,  decided  to 
embark  upon  an  experimental  scheme  of  imparting  instruction  to 
those  of  our  people  who  were  suitable  to  receive  such  instruction. 

“  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  instruction  for  the  blind 
should  remain  one  of  voluntarv  desire  and  effort,  and  it  was  not 

J  9 
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advisable  to  assume  any  degree  of  compulsion.  We  decided  to 
change  over  from  the  old  system,  which  we  felt  was  inadequate  and 
antiquated,  and  inaugurate  regular  and  systematic  classes  at  the 
social  centre.  It  was  a  new  departure,  but  the  results  we  have 
before  us  to-night  disclose  the  progress  made  by  our  present 
system  of  class  instruction.  Soon  after  this  decision  we  made  an 
appeal  to  the  blind  people,  with  the  result  that  out  of  sixty  available 
students  we  enrolled  thirty-one,  showing  that  fifty  per  cent  of 
educable  blind  were  willing  to  attend  the  classes.  This  was  a 
decided  encouragement  to  us. 

“  We  have  held  three  sessions  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
each  comprising  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  As  this  was  an  experi¬ 
mental  scheme  we  feel  that  other  agencies  would  like  to  know  of 
the  disadvantages  and  advantages  which  we  have  experienced. 
The  disadvantage  of  individual  tuition  at  the  homes  of  the  blind 
are  threefold,  viz.  :  (1)  the  lack  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
home  teacher,  (2)  the  severe  limits  placed  upon  the  scope  of  instruc¬ 
tion  given,  (3)  the  lack  of  proper  and  adequate  supervision  over 
the  students  and  their  work.  The  advantages  of  group  or  class 
instruction  are  :  (1)  the  home  teacher  is  afforded  opportunities  by 
comparison  to  study  the  different  temperaments  of  her  students 
and  attention  is  more  readily  brought  to  apparent  cases  of  retard¬ 
ed  reception  and  retention  ;  (2)  blind  students  conscientiously  apply 
themselves  to  the  subject  matter  upon  which  they  are  receiving 
instruction  and  class  instruction  creates  a  greater  spirit  of  con¬ 
fidence — they  are  more  communicative  one  with  the  other 
and  develop  the  habit  of  asking  questions  regarding  the  subject 
with  which  they  are  dealing ;  (3)  class  instruction  we  have  found 
is  an  advantage  to  those  students  who  are  somewhat  retarded 
—it  has  been  observed  that  they  listen  carefully  and  follow  instruc¬ 
tion  given  to  other  members  of  the  class — the  opposite  is  usually 
found  in  classes  of  seeing  students,  viz.  :  the  retarded  students  are 
susceptible  to  inferiority  complex — in  the  case  of  blind  students 
we  have  not  found  this  to  exist — if  they  do  not  understand  any 
given  matter,  they  appear  to  welcome  an  opportunity  of  searching 
for  information  concerning  it ;  (4)  another  great  advantage  of 
class  instruction  is,  it  extends  the  social  intercourse  of  our  people 
and  ensures  their  attendance  at  their  social  centres — in  Heywood 
many  of  the  students  stay  for  tea  at  the  centre  and  the  afternoon 
which  commenced  with  useful  instruction  finishes  with  social  and 
recreative  entertainment. 

“  We  are  satisfied  that  the  establishment  of  class  instruction  is 
a  source  of  real  happiness.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact 
that  the  students  communicate  what  they  have  been  doing 
to  their  people  at  home.  We  have  always  found  our  students 
attend  the  classes  in  a  clean  and  tidy  .condition,  taking 
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a  pride  in  their  appearance.  We  have  some  cases  where  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  homes  of  blind  people,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  progress  obtained  in  class  instruction  is  not  found  in 
home  instruction.  It  has  been  our  experience  to  observe  that 
blind  students  attending  classes  at  the  social  centre  display  a 
greater  interest  in  their  work.  This  no  doubt  is  a  matter  of 
atmosphere.  Our  home  teacher  on  occasions  has  found  the 
friendly  gestures  of  members  of  the  family  and  friends  affewt 
the  concentration  of  the  student.  Class  instruction  overcomes  this 
difficulty. 

“  The  conduct  of  the  students  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  on 
all  occasions.  As  regards  braille  students,  the  successes  in  this 
direction  have  been  exceptional  and  many  of  them  have  the  word 
‘  excellent  ’  marked  on  their  certificates  and  are  corresponding 
with  each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  home  teacher.  The 
moon  readers  all  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  are  from  time  to  time  supplied  with  suitable  literature.  The 
rug  making  class  includes  many  aged  students.  As  to  the  knitting 
class,  we  have  found,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  work,  that 
they  have  displayed  a  marked  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  interest. 
At  our  sale  of  work  last  year,  garments  and  articles  realized  ;£i8. 
This,  I  think,  speaks  for  itself. 

“  The  progress  of  the  students  has  been  placed  within  three 
grades,  viz.  :  excellent,  good  and  preliminary.  We  are  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  of  this  experimental  period  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  committee  have  decided  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  interests 
of  our  people  to  go  back  to  the  old  methods  and  the  classes  will 
be  continued  so  far  as  this  agency  is  concerned.”. 

The  president  then  presented  thirty-seven  certificates  to 
successful  students. 


A  TEST  PAPER. 

Comment  by  Frederick  Burville. 

Question  6 — ”  What  exactly  is  the  object  of  propaganda  in 
relation  to  the  blind?  If  it  is  to  normalize  the  relationships 
between  those  who  see  and  those  who  do  not,  is  it  employing  the 
right  methods?  If  not,  what  changes  do  you  suggest?  ” 

In  submitting  an  answer  to  question  6,  my  view  is  that  the 
object  of  propaganda  is  to  normalize  relationships  between  those 
who  see  and  those  who  do  not.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the 
methods  employed  at  the  present  time  to  bring  about  this  result 
are  doomed  to  failure  for  reasons  which  I  will  endeavour  to  give. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  (1920)  blind 
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persons  have  been  successfully  grouped  into  three  classes  :  train- 
able,  employable  and  unemployable.  Each  group  has  its  govern¬ 
ing  committees,  who  in  turn  are  surrounded  by  experts  possessing 
knowledge  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  their  respective  groups.  With 
so  many  committees  and  experts  one  might  have  expected  that 
by  this  time  a  unified  scheme  or  schemes  would  have  been  evolved, 
resulting  in  propaganda  certain  to  bring  about  the  desired  rela¬ 
tionship.  That  this  end  has  not  been  achieved  is  manifest.  Apart 
from  the  economic  security  brought  about  by  legislation,  the 
relationships  between  those  who  see  and  those  who  do  not  are 
little  changed  from  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  The  main 
weakness  in  our  methods  of  propaganda  lies  in  the  lack  of  proper 
cohesion  between  the  services.  Each  set  of  committees  and 
experts  moves  in  a  limited  mental  orbit,  as  if  its  own  problems 
had  nothing  to  do  with  other  departments  of  blind  welfare.  To 
illustrate  this  point  I  will  relate  an  experience  of  my  own.  Having 
procured  a  report  of  a  certain  workshop,  I  took  it  to  some  friends 
to  display  the  general  excellence  of  the  booklet  and  to  give  them 
an  idea  of  the  practical  side  of  the  work.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  was  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  card  handed  in  by 
a  travelling  collector  of  rags  who  asked  for  such  rubbish  in  the 
name  of  another  association  for  the  blind.  That  is  what  I  regard 
as  poor  propaganda,  obviously  arising  from  lack  of  co-ordination. 

Propaganda  to  normalize  relationships  between  those  who 
see  and  those  who  do  not  is  a  splendid  ambition,  full  of  meaning, 
and  many  of  us  hope  in  time  to  impress  its  significance  upon  the 
mind  of  the  public.  Let  us  first  take  a  look  at  ourselves.  Are 
we  quite  sure  that  we  desire  blind  people  to  become  self-reliant? 
are  we  prepared  to  work  in  concert  with  others  to  this  end?  It 
is  little  use  to  give  verbal  support  to  such  a  project  and  to  act  in 
a  manner  utterly  opposed  to  its  fruition.  What  are  managers  of 
institutions  doing  to  normalize  relationships?  Managers  of  in¬ 
stitutions  are  meeting  in  conference,  formulating  polices,  and 
experimenting  in  their  own  sphere.  Have  they  yet  agreed  to 
engage  the  services  of  blind  people  who  are  highly  talented  and 
have  received  a  secondary  education  from  another  service?  Have 
managers  agreed  among  themselves  to  help  solve  the  educational 
lists  problem  by  absorbing  suitable  blind  persons  into  responsible 
posts  in  industry? 

Has  there  been  sufficient  co-ordination  between  the  services  to 
bring  about  an  extension  in  the  curriculum  to  include  first  class 
salesmanship  and  general  commercial  practice?  Since  the  mana¬ 
gers  have  dealings  with  qualified  workmen,  educated  in  another 
service,  have  they  suggested  any  improvements  in  early  training, 
such  as  courses  in  sociology,  political  economy,  and  an  intensive 
study  of  local  geography?  If  we  are  sincerely  interested  in 
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normalizing-  our  blind  people,  we  should  be  prepared  to  co-operate 
in  this  way,  for  unless  they  can  take  their  full  share  in  citizenship 
it  seems  to  me  useless  to  attempt  to  put  over  propaganda  to  the 
public,  to  which  a  denial  is  given  by  the  type  of  individual  turned 
out  by  our  welfare  services.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  competent 
authority  that  where  blind  people  are  employed,  they  not  only 
work  conscientiously  but  stimulate  those  with  sight  to  attempt 
greater  things.  Unless  we  ourselves  have  faith  in  the  propaganda, 
how  can  we  hope  to  convince  the  general  public?  So  again  1 
emphasize  the  need  for  complete  co-ordination  of  the  blind  welfare 
services.  For  not  until  we  have  settled  internal  differences,  not 
until  we  have  put  the  welfare  of  the  blind  foremost  in  our  aspira¬ 
tions,  shall  we  be  able  to  co-operate  truly  and  decide  upon  a 
method  of  propaganda  capable  of  establishing  the  blind  in  their 
rightful  place  in  society. 

We  must  now  step  from  our  own  limited  and  tangled  world 
into  the  larger  and  less  critical  world  where  dwell  the  people  who 
subscribe  so  generously  to  our  welfare.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
general  public  would  not  take  kindly  to,  nor  be  persuaded  by, 
ordinary  commercial  methods  of  advertising.  The  mind  of  the 
public  is  little  changed  from  pre-war  days ;  it  understands  vaguely 
that  there  has  been  legislation  in  connection  with  blind  welfare, 
yet  is  still  willing  to  respond  to  appeals  made  on  behalf  of  the 
blind.  I  am  sure  that  the  average  housewife  is  prepared  to  buy 
goods  made  by  the  blind,  provided  they  are  satisfactory  and  the 
price  is  reasonable.  What  is  needed,  I  think,  is  for  the  different 
services  to  study  the  requirements  of  the  householder.  Train 
young  men  and  women  of  smart  appearance  and  of  good  address 
in  salesmanship,  provide  white  sticks,  especially  where  partial 
blindness  is  not  readily  apparent,  circularize  artistically,  and  work 
so  as  to  secure  a  donation  where  householders  do  not  buy  goods. 

The  co-ordinating  bodies  would  know  best  whether  a 
circular  with  dual  appeal  could  be  arranged,  when  suitable  col¬ 
lectors  might  call  later.  Furthermore,  regular  district  delivery 
by  a  smart  van  or  car  will  bring  added  trade.  Agents  should  be 
kept  under  supervision  to  ensure  the  proper  working  of  all 
districts.  Thus  the  dual  services  could  function  with  a  minimum 
of  expense.  Such  a  scheme  would  need  careful  preparation,  the 
propaganda  side  of  the  project  together  with  the  social  and 
psychological,  for  we  all  know  how  districts  vary  in  the  matter 
of  clientele. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  train  our  young  men  and  women  in 
occupations  from  which  they  have  heretofore  been  excluded.  Our 
propaganda  will  then  not  be  wasted,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
well-trained  blind  people  would  not  only  justify  their  own  exist¬ 
ence,  but  prove  of  value  in  many  ways  to  the  voluntary  services. 
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NEW  BUILDING  FOR  BLIND  WORKERS. 

Remarkable  abilities  of  blind  people  will  be  graphically  brought 
to  the  fore  next  July  when  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  Minister  of  Health, 
will  open  the  new  industrial  building  of  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind  in  Salusbury  Road,  Brondes- 
bury,  N.W. 

The  new  building  will  house  275  workers.  It  will  include  a 
basket  workshop  for  100  men,  boot  repairing  factory  for  100 
men,  flat  knitting  machine  workroom  jfor  50  women,  and  a 
circular  knitting  machine  workroom  for  25  women. 

The  Society  also  desires  ^100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
headquarters  and  a  residential  school  for  200  pupils.  This  will 
take  the  place  of  the  main  building  now  at  Swiss  Cottage. 


r 


KNITTING  BY  BLIND  WOMEN. 

Workroom  Proposal  in  Bradford. 

A  project  for  the  erection  of  a  one-storey  workroom  for  hand 
and  machine  knitting  by  blind  women  of  Bradford  on  a  piece  of 
spare  ground  near  the  Frizinghall  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Corporation  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee. 

The  knitting  department  is  at  present  housed  in  the  Oakhurst 
hostel  for  women,  and  by  transferring  it  to  a  new  building  accom¬ 
modation  will  be  available  at  Oakhurst  for  the  1 1  women  now 
living  at  Springbank  Home,  which  is  also  under  the  committee’s 
control.  Springbank  could  then  be  closed  and  the  premises  would 
probably  be  sold,  if  consent  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  were 
obtained. 
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BRITISH  JOINT  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
INTERCHANGE  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS  WITH  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


An  interchange  appointment  is  offered  at  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  a  teacher  qualified  for  secondary 
school  work,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  Braille  (standard  revised 
English  Braille).  Any  applicant  should  be  prepared  to  undertake 
the  teaching  of  English,  French,  Latin,  history  and  geography 
to  children  between  the  ages  of  approximately  n  — 17.  The  post 
is  open  to  an  applicant  who  at  present  holds  an  appointment  in  a 
school  in  Great  Britain  and  is  available  for  the  full  school  year 
September  to  June. 

The  appointment  is  arranged  on  the  understanding  that  each 
candidate  returns  to  her  original  post  on  the  completion  of  the 
year’s  exchange.  Such  an  exchange  appointment  is  recognized 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  superannuation  and 
salary  increments,  each  candidate  being  paid  by  her  home  school 
authorities  during  the  exchange  period. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American  school  term  ends  early 
in  June  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  The 
British  Joint  Committee  for  Interchange,  Dartmouth  House, 
37  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.i.,  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Wanted  :  Assistant  Supervisor  for  Home  Workers* 
Scheme.  Man  or  Woman.  Knowledge  of  handicrafts  essential. 
Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  an  advantage.  Apply,  stating  age, 
training  and  previous  experience,  with  copies  of  two  recent  testi¬ 
monials,  to  the  Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 
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SUMMER  COURSE  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Dear  Editor, 

Some  time  ago  you  kindly  published  a  notice  calling  attention 
to  the  Summer  Course  to  be  held  by  the  Southern  Counties  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  Association  at  the  East  Anglian  School  for  Blind 
and  Deaf  Children,  Gorleston-on-Sea. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  syllabus  is  a  special  course 
for  teachers  in  blind  schools,  to  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Pegg, 
who  for  some  years  was  the  instructress  in  physical  training  at 
the  East  Anglian  School. 

So  far  the  response  from  teachers  of  the  blind  has  been  dis¬ 
appointing,  and  1  am  writing  to  urge  teachers  in  blind  schools 
to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  that  seldom  presents  itself. 
The  course  includes  practical  work,  with  and  without  apparatus, 
for  infants,  juniors  and  seniors;  lectures,  field  sports,  recreational 
activities,  postural  defects,  social  activities,  time  tables,  schemes 
of  work,  rhythmic  exercises,  country  dancing,  sword  dancing  and 
swimming  in  the  newly-constructed  open-air  pool. 

The  work  is  completed  in  morning  sessions,  leaving  the  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  free. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  E.  Last,  64 
Mentalt  Road,  Woodford  Green,  Essex. 

Yours  faithfully,  Edward  Evans. 

[Editorial  Note. — The  report  of  the  Conference  of  Educational 
Associations  held  in  January  last,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  left  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  readers  that  the  experiment  had  been  a 
success.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  derived  is  stated  in  the 
report  :  “  Thus  one  of  the  main  aims  of  the  College  in 
joining  the  Conference  was  achieved,  in  that  contact  was 
made  with  outside  interests  and  a  wider  scope  was  given 
to  our  special  endeavours.” 

A  similar  opportunity,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  offered  at 
the  Summer  School  to  be  held  at  Gorleston-on-Sea  from 
August  1st  to  August  13th,  1938,  and  it  is  disappointing 
to  learn  from  the  letter  which  is  printed  above  that  the 
response  is  unsatisfactory.  Gorleston-on-Sea  is  a  very 
pleasant  holiday  centre,  and  endless  possibilities  of  interest 
and  amusement  suggest  themselves  to  anyonfe  who  knows 
Norfolk.  That  the  course  deals  with  physical  activities  is 
a  great  incentive  to  join  it,  for  who  does  not  want  to  turn 
his  back  on  books  and  sedentary  work  in  August? 

We  hope  that  the  delay  in  writing  to  Mr.  Last  merely 
means  that  teachers  have  failed  to  realize  how  rapidly  the 
weeks  are  passing  and  how  soon  August  will  be  here.] 
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THE  “  NORTHERN  SCHOOLS  ”  CUP. 

Year  by  year  one  special  Saturday  each  spring  is  regarded  as 
a  red  letter  day  in  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind — the  Annual  Reading  Competition  is  being  held, 
and  the  whole  building  hums  with  activity  from  early  morning, 
when  the  first  competitors  arrive,  till  late  evening,  when  the  last 
group  has  departed  for  bus  or  train. 

The  first  Saturday  in  May,  1938,  is  particularly  memorable, 
for  on  this  day  was  held  the  first  Braille  Reading  Competition  for 
the  “  Northern  Schools  ”  Cup.  In  previous  years  many  young¬ 
sters  have  entered  for  individual  reading,  as  juniors  if  under  12,  or 
as  seniors  if  between  12  and  16.  The  preliminary  trials  are  held 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  selected  competitors  read 
again  before  an  interested  audience  of  friends  and  subscribers. 
This  year,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Treasurer  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Whitehead,  in  presenting  a  “  Northern 
Schools  ”  Cup,  a  special  section  for  team  work  was  arranged. 
Schools  were  invited  to  enter  teams  of  four,  two  seniors  and  two 
juniors,  to  compete  for  the  cup.  Four  schools  entered  :  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Preston  and  Sheffield.  Dr.  Christine  Arscott  and 
Mr.  R.  D.  Waller  acted  as  judges,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
afternoon  session  that  the  announcement  was  made,  amidst  great 
excitement,  that  the  successful  team  came  from  the  Leeds  school. 

James  Keedle  was  selected  to  read  in  public  the  morning’s 
poem,  “  The  Truants,”  by  Walter  de  la  Mare,  and  on  all  sides 
it  was  agreed  that  the  award  was  well  deserved.  The  “  Northern 
Schools  ”  Cup  takes  the  form  of  a  silver  rose  bowl  on  a  stand,  and 
the  name  of  the  winning  school  is  engraved  on  it  each  year. 
The  school  has  the  custody  of  the  bowl  until  the  next  competition. 

After  so  enthusiastic  a  beginning  the  branch  committee  hope 
very  much  that  all  schools  in  the  northern  area  will  send  in  teams 
and  that  the  selection  of  the  winners  may  prove  an  increasingly 
difficult  task  in  the  future. 

Whilst  the  audience  in  the  afternoon  heard  only  the  prize 
winners  and  the  runners-up,  the  judges  who  had  tested  all  the 
members  of  the  various  classes  reported  that  some  of  the  prose 
and  poetry  selections  had  been  rendered  very  attractively.  Some 
of  the  younger  children,  however,  though  apparently  used  to  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  found  difficulty  in  grasping  the  sense  of  a  given  passage. 
The  value  of  a  child’s  school  training  was  very  clearly  shown  in 
his  experience  of  different  types  of  verse,  in  his  fluency  and  ac¬ 
curacy  and  in  his  appreciation  of  poetical  imagery. 

In  the  classes  for  adult  readers  the  “  Mouat  Jones  ”  Cup  was 
for  the  second  year  won  by  Miss  M.  Coupe,  of  Stockport,  whilst 
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Rev.  E.  E.  Rowlands,  of  Dolgelly,  gained  the  prize  in  Class  I. 
Amongst  the  individual  readers  in  the  junior  classes  the  Leeds 
School  again  scored  three  successes  :  James  Keedle  and  Joan  Field¬ 
ing  won  the  ist  and  2nd  prizes  respectively  in  Class  IV,  whilst  in 
Class  V,  those  under  12,  Florence  Davies,  of  Leeds,  won  the  ist 
prize  and  Joyce  Waring,  of  Preston  School,  obtained  the  2nd  prize. 

A  record  number  of  90  entries  was  reached  for  the  whole  com¬ 
petition  and  the  institution  of  the  “  Schools  ”  Cup  should  bring 
this  total  higher  in  future  years.  Prizes  were  distributed  by 
Lord  Blanesburgh,  Chairman  of  the  Head  Office  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  who  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the 
excellent  reading  he  had  heard,  and  promised  another  cup  for 
competition  in  succeeding  years. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

[A  paper  given  at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference  held  in  Man¬ 
chester,  on  Thursday,  25th  November,  1937,  by  Dr.  O.  M. 
Duthie,  on  ”  Prevention  of  Blindness.”] 

To  all  normal-sighted  individuals  I  suppose  the  gift  of  sight 
is  the  most  precious  single  thing  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
us,  a  fact  which  a  gathering  such  as  this  probably  appreciates 
a  good  deal  more  than  does  the  majority  of  mankind.  The 
tragedies  accompanying  loss  of  sight,  both  to  the  individual  and 
his  dependents,  of  necessity  cause  us  to  ask  ourselves  the  question 
“  could  this  loss  of  sight  have  been  prevented  if  suitable  measures 
had  been  taken  in  the  early  stages  of  the  complaint?  ”  We  must, 
of  course,  at  the  outset  accept  the  fact  that  medicine — and  I  really 
mean  by  this  ophthalmology — is  a  very  imperfect  science.  It  is 
useless  to  think,  as  some  people  unfortunately  do,  that  a  doctor 
should  cure  every  disease  that  exists,  and  an  oculist  should  save 
every  eye  from  blindness.  This  is  a  perfect,  but  unfortunately 
unrealized  dream,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are 
many  diseases  of  the  eye  for  which,  at  the  moment,  no  cure  of 
any  kind  is  known.  In  so  far  as  the  cause  of  these  diseases  is 
not  understood,  their  prevention  obviously  cannot  be  undertaken 
on  scientific  lines.  For  example,  such  diseases  as  certain  forms  of 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  of  sight,  and  diseases  of  the  back  of  the  eye 
associated  with  old  age,  occur  with  great  frequency,  and  yet  we 
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do  not  understand  them,  and  in  consequence  our  efforts  to  cure 
them  are  largely  futile.  Only  the  advancement  of  technical 
knowledge  will  enable  us  to  develop  lines  of  treatment  which  will 
hold  out  prospects  of  successful  treatment  in  such  cases.  Broadly 
speaking-,  there  falls  into  the  same  category  that  great  group  of 
cases  of  blindness  associated  with  various  forms  of  injury — either 
industrial,  civilian,  or  the  result  of  warfare — there  again  we  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to*  replace  an  organ  so 
damaged  as  to  be  useless  or  even  destroyed.  But  we  can,  in 
fact,  dismiss  for  the  moment  the  type  of  case  I  have  mentioned 
and  consider  what  measures  we  can  take  to  combat  and  prevent 
other  forms  of  devastating  eye  afflictions. 

Strictly  speaking  there  are,  of  course,  many  eye  diseases 
whose  advent  cannot  be  prevented,  but  whose  treatment  is  fairly 
well  rationalized  and  successful.  The  best  ophthalmic  brains  in 
the  world  have  so  far  failed  to  elucidate  the  problem  of  the 
causation  of  cataract,  but  on  the  other  hand  its  treatment  is 
eminently  satisfactory — the  operative  results  of  cataract  work 
reveal  that  a  highly  specialized  surgical  technique  yields  excellent 
visual  recoveries,  and  no  person  need  go  about  the  world  to-day 
fearing  blindness  from  this  disease.  The  same  applies,  possibly 
to  a  slightly  less  extent,  to  the  disease  known  as  glaucoma,  where 
the  results  of  treatment  in  early  cases  are  excellent,  and  I  could, 
if  necessary,  extend  this  list  considerably.  This  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  introduces  points  of  high  technical  detail  and  reallv  concerns 
itself  more  with  the  restoration  of  affected  sight,  once  a  disease 
has  developed,  than  with  the  prevention  of  that  same  condition. 
Though  it  is  true  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  cataract  cases 
are  possibly  the  result  of  occupational  factors,  one  can  broadly 
say  that  at  the  present  time  our  state  of  knowledge  is  such  that 
we  have  no  real  facts  from  which  we  can  discuss  the  disease  of 
cataract  from  a  purely  preventive  standpoint.  It  should  be 
realized  that  cataract,  glaucoma  and  so  forth  are  not  the  diseases 
that  are  chiefly  responsible  for  blindness,  except  in  indirect  ways, 
when  they  may  be  very  important  contributory  factors.  The 
great  bulk  of  blindness  is  due  to  other  causes,  and  in  many  of 
these  various  methods  of  prevention  could  have  been  adopted 
with  probably  highly  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  nevertheless  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  a  great  deal  of  blindness  in  the  world  to-day  is  congenital 
and  familial — that  is  to'  say  a  person  may  be  born  blind  by  an 
accident  of  nature  or  a  person  may  pass  on  blindness  to  their 
offspring.  Regarding  the  former — the  accidents  of  nature — it 
is  almost  impossible  to  forecast  them,  and  in  any  case  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  a  parent  giving  birth  to  a  child  with  such  a 
congenital  defect  should  be  prevented  from  having  other  children 
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— personally  I  think  this  would  be  wrong-.  But  regarding1  the 
latter  group — the  passing  on  of  blindness — I  have  no  doubts  in 
my  own  mind.  There  are  certain  known  eye  diseases,  which  are 
unquestionably  familial  in  type,  which  ultimately  lead  to  total 
blindness,  and  which  are  incurable  by  any  known  means,  and 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  handed  down  through  several 
generations.  Surely  such  conditions  justify  a  demand  for  steril¬ 
ization,  or  alternatively  affected  people  should  not  marry.  To 
me  it  seems  useless  to  argue  that  if  these  methods  are 
adopted  there  will  be  less  chance  of  another  Helen  Keller.  Might 
I  point  out  that  in  addition  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  blind  people  throughout  the  world. 
Of  a  like  type  is  the  parent  suffering  from  untreated  or  uncured 
syphilis.  As  you  know,  the  amount  of  blindness  due  to  this 
disease  is  appalling.  Amongst  the  poorly  educated  classes  I  do 
believe  that  this  is  due  more  to  ignorance  than  anything  else, 
but  I  would  at  any  rate  go  so  far  as  to  pass  a  law  that  no  person 
in  this  country  who  has  suffered  from  or  been  treated  for  any 
form  of  venereal  disease  should  be  allowed  to  marry  until  they 
have  received  a  medical  certificate  stating  that  they  were  safe  to 
do  so.  Whatever  else  this  did,  it  would  at  any  rate  reduce  the 
incidence  of  blindness  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

So  much  for  the  familial  and  congenital  types.  Now  let  us 
turn  out  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  some  of  the  many  ac¬ 
quired  forms  of  eye  disease,  and  try  to  grasp  the  principles 
underlying  their  prevention.  You  will  all  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  disease  called  ophthalmia  neonatorum — that  is  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eyes  of  a  new-born  child — and  the  great  damage 
that  this  disease  has  caused  in  the  past.  Incidentally,  in  passing, 
it  is  worth  while  noting  that  there  are  many  other  causes  of 
ophthalmia  besides  venereal  disease,  and  no  more  cruel  accusa¬ 
tion  can  be  levelled  against  a  mother  than  this,  unless  there  is 
direct  scientific  proof  to  support  it.  Recent  public  health  im¬ 
provements  in  respect  of  this  disease  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended,  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  if  these  regulations  are  strictly 
carried  out,  the  incidence  of  this  disease  will  drop  to  an  almost 
negligible  figure.  But  it  is  only  the  appalling  toll  of  blindness 
in  the  past  that  has  awakened  the  authorities  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  this  direction.  As  well  as  instructions  which  are  issued 
regarding  the  treatment  of  the  baby’s  eyes  immediately  after 
birth,  midwives  are  now  receiving  practical  courses  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  of  course  immediately  notifiable. 
This  latter  point  leads  to  closer  control  and  the  transfer  of  affect¬ 
ed  cases  to  eye  hospitals,  where  suitably  trained  staffs  can  deal 
with  the  affection  in  its  early  stages,  with  every  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  saving  the  sight  of  the  child. 
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There  is  unfortunately  no  such  close  control  in  other  eye 
diseases.  Any  large  eye  hospital  to-day  has  an  out-patient  de¬ 
partment  which  is  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  acutely  inflamed 
eyes — many  of  them  in  children,  and  many  of  them  if  they  reach 
advanced  stages  leading  to  partial  or  almost  complete  loss  of 
sight.  Undoubtedly  a  great  proportion  of  this  type  of  case  is  the 
result  of  general  rather  than  local  causes — malnutrition,  lack  of 
vitamins  and  sunshine,  and  in  some  cases  neglect,  all  take  their 
toll  in  creating  a  bodily  condition  which  ultimately  risks  sight. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  acute 
industrial  depression  which  has  hit  this  part  of  the  world  the 
occurrence  of  these  diseases  is  probably  considerably  less  than  in 
the  immediate  pre-war  era.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  intense 
satisfaction  to  the  many  voluntary  societies,  as  well  as  to  the 
health  authorities,  that  their  many  schemes,  such  as  the  free 
supply  of  milk,  holiday  schemes,  convalescent  homes  and  so  forth, 
have  led  to  such  a  condition  of  aft'airs.  Even  so,  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done  before  we  can  say  we  have  stamped  out  this 
form  of  blindness.  One  of  the  things  required  is  an  adequate 
follow-up  system  of  cases,  combined  with  some  form  of 
home  visiting  and  supervision.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  prescribe 
the  best  and  most  modern  forms  of  treatment  when  we  cannot 
show  how  such  treatment  should  be  carried  out.  More  and  more 
in  the  future  will  such  a  service  be  required,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  some  of  us  are  not  altogether  neglecting  this  one  of 
many  vital  links  in  the  chain.  Out-patient,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in-patient,  work  has  in  the  past  been  looked  on  too  much 
from  the  point  of  view  of  being  curative.  I  think  the  pendulum 
is  just  beginning  to  swing  in  the  direction  of  prevention  as  well. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  school  medical  service,  by  its 
regular  inspection  of  children,  has  done  a  great  deal  for  us,  and 
will  in  the  future  do  more.  The  very  fact  that  children  are 
examined  at  regular  intervals  inevitably  means  that  many  cases 
are  referred  to  us  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Its  greatest 
single  service  in  this  direction  lies  in  the  early  detection  of  myopia, 
and  though  so  far  this  disease  is  probably  less  understood  than 
any  other  ophthalmic  complaint  we  have  at  any  rate  succeeded  in 
giving  to  every  low  grade  myopic  child  good  vision  to  help  them 
with  their  school  work,  and  in  highly  myopic  cases  we  have  been 
able  to  take  some  measures  to  alleviate  rapidly  approaching  blind¬ 
ness.  There  again  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  number 
of  so-called  myopic  schools  in  this  country  is  far  short  of  those 
required,  and  very  often  the  choice  of  education  for  these  children 
lies  between  an  ordinary  elementary  school  and  a  blind  school, 
either  of  which  is  equally  bad  for  this  type  of  individual.  One  of 
the  many  anomalies  of  our  twentieth  century  civilization  is  that 
we  so  frequently  fail  to  see  farther  than  the  ends  of  our  noses — 
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we  give  a  fine  preventive  scheme  to  school  children  and  take  no 
interest  whatever  from  the  time  their  education  ceases.  What  I 
would  like  to  see  in  this  country  is  a  Mussolini  with  strong 
ophthalmic  leanings — a  man  who  would  make  everybody,  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not,  have  a  regular  examination  of  their  eyes 
every  twelve  months  of  their  life.  Such  a  service  would  prove 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  community,  and  the  individual  who 
first  introduces  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

In  what  ways  is  it  possible  for  you  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
prevention?  From  what  I  have  already  said  you  will  have  realized 
that  the  most  important  feature  in  the  treatment  of  eye  disease  is 
early  diagnosis.  So  often  cases  come  to  us  for  whom  we  can  do 
little  or  nothing — very  often  the  original  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
no  longer  an  active  element  in  the  case,  and  it  is  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  disease  which  are  untreatable.  To  give  you  an 
example  of  what  I  mean,  there  is  a  certain  severe  form  of 
inflammation  which  may  occur  internally  in  one  or  both  eyes 
and  ultimately  the  acute  stage  subsides  just  like  the  acute  stage 
of  any  other  illness  does,  but  in  the  case  of  this  eye  disease  the 
acute  inflammation  has  caused  permanent  and  irreparable  damage 
to  most  other  structures  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  there  is  no  form 
of  treatment  to  restore  the  tissues  to  normal.  Had  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  treatment  in  the  initial  stages  we  should  have  been 
able  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  bring  about  a  cure  at  the 
stage  of  acute  inflammation  before  permanent  damage  to  other 
structures  in  the  eye  had  occurred.  The  whole  problem  is  one 
of  education  of  the  public.  In  many  ways  we  are  all  much  alike 
and  tend,  so  far  as  our  health  is  concerned,  to  put  off  until 
to-morrow  that  which  we  ought  to  do  to-day.  With  all  of  us  we 
actually  take  a  risk  and  when  it  comes  off  once  we  go  on  taking 
bigger  and  bigger  ones  indefinitely.  We  must  make  ourselves 
and  the  public  realize  that  it  is  far  better  to  seek  advice  and  be 
told  that  nothing  is  the  matter  than  not  seek  advice  and  risk  things 
going  steadily  worse.  Unfortunately  for  mankind  the  great  bulk 
of  eye  disease  is  not  associated  with  severe  pain,  and  so  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  policy  of  drifting  becomes  a  popular  one. 
If  we  could  only  make  the  public  realize  the  importance  of  regular 
examination  and  early  diagnosis  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
drop  in  the  number  of  cases  of  blindness. 

There  is,  too,  one  other  point.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing  in  most  walks  of  life — in  eye  work  it  is  positively 
catastrophic.  I  do  not  desire  and  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here 
into  controversial  matters,  but  for  all  classes  of  the  community 
provision  is  to-day  made  for  expert  examination  and  advice.  School 
clinics,  great  voluntary  hospitals,  insurance  schemes  of  various 
kinds  and  private  consulting  rooms  are  all  available  to  the  public, 
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and  in  all  the  services  of  men  and  women  specialized  in  this  branch 
of  work  are  available.  You  are  better  judges  of  this  than  I  am, 
but  surely  the  opinion  of  these  experts  is  worth  something.  I  do 
not  suggest  for  one  moment  that  there  are  not  greater  men  in 
other  walks  of  life,  but  we  happen  to  be  discussing  eye  disease, 
and  I  believe  that  we  do  provide  a  reasonably  expert  service. 
If  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  teach  the  public  to  seek  our  advice 
early  and  not  leave  it  until  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  will  restore 
to  them  their  sight.  There  is  nothing  in  my  work  which  is  more 
tragic  that  seeing  hopeless  cases — people  who,  if  treated  earlier, 
could  have  had  their  sight  saved  or  restored  to  them. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Empire  Exhibition. — Last  month  I  stated  that  blind  persons 
would  be  admitted  to  the  Exhibition  free  of  charge.  This  admis¬ 
sion,  however,  is  by  ticket  only,  and  these  tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  James  Irving,  General  Superintendent,  Outdoor  Mission 
to  the  Blind,  201  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow  C.  1. 

Annual  Reading  and  Writing  Competition  for  the  Blmd. — 
The  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  West 
of  Scotland  held  their  Annual  Reading  and  Writing  Competition 
on  2 1  st  April,  1938,  in  their  premises  at  201  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow.  Forty-eight  competitors  from  the  various  districts 
where  the  Mission  operates  presented  themselves,  and  quite  a  keen 
and  interesting  contest  took  place  in  the  different  classes  in  Moon 
and  Braille.  This  year  there  were  also  classes  in  pencil-writing 
and  in  typewriting.  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Young,  of  Stronvar,  Larbert, 
and  Mr.  John  R.  Young,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Mission,  who 
are  both  expert  braille  writers,  acted  as  examiners  during  both 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  competition. 

At  the  close,  Mr.  Laurence  R.  Brown,  our  Honorary  Secretary, 
made  a  short  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the 
Mission  possesses  a  free  lending  library  of  over  6,000  volumes 
in  moon  and  braille  type,  which  were  available  for  all  blind 
readers  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  circulation  last  year  had 
reached-  a  record,  not  less  than  16,231  volumes  having  been 
circulated  among  the  readers,  besides  numerous  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

He  than  called  on  Mrs.  T.  P.  W.  Young,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Mission,  to  present  the  prizes  to 
the  successful  competitors. 
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Music  Successes. — At  the  Music  Festival  held  in  Edinburgh, 
from  May  9th  to  14th,  pupils  from  the  Royal  Blind  School  obtained 
the  following  successes  : — < 

English  Country  Dancing — Team  equal  Fourth. 

Singing — David  Duthie,  Third. 

Piano  Playing — Joy  Dickson,  Third. 

Piano  Playing  ( Improvisation ) — Joy  Dickson,  95%. 

Percussion  Band — Team  equal  Second. 


CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 

New  Edinburgh  £40,000  Research  Centre  Opened. 

“  From  this  quiet  little  street  in  Edinburgh  there  will  go  forth 
all  over  the  world  the  results  of  studies  which  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  human  race,”  said  Mr.  W.  S.  Douglas,  C.B., 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  when  he 
formally  declared  open  the  W.  H.  Ross  Foundation,  20  Lauriston 
Place,  Edinburgh. 

The  Foundation  has  been  established  for  research  into  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  blindness  and  was  made  possible  by  the 
gift  of  ^40,000  from  Mr.  William  H.  Ross,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Distillers  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  is  already  well  known  to  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  as  the  donor  of  the  modern  bandstand  in 
Princes  Street  Gardens.  A  few  years  ago  he  lost  the  sight  of 
both  eyes — the  one  through  a  comparatively  simple  accident  and 
the  other  subsequently  through  a  serious  illness. 

This  new  Edinburgh  centr/e  is  the  only  endowed  foundation 
in  this  country  for  research  in  the  study  and  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Colonel  R.  M.  Dickson,  M.D.,  D.O.M.S.,  the  Director, 
has  wide  experience  of  ophthalmic  work  and  organization. 
Investigations  are  already  in  progress,  and  in  connection  with  one 
into  hypnopyon  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  hundreds  of  coal  and  shale 
miners  have  been  examined. 

The  income  from  Mr.  Ross’  gift  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  of  whom  Dr.  Arthur  H.  H.  Sinclair,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  con¬ 
sulting  surgeon  to  the  Ophthalmic  Department  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  is  chairman.  The  other  trustees  are  :  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fraser,  W.S.,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ross  (son  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ross). 

The  value  of  the  Foundation  in  connection  with  the  Prevention 
and  Treatment  of  Blindness  (Scotland)  Bill,  for  which  he  is 
responsible  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Alan  Chapman,  M.P.  He  remarked  that  existing  legislation  left 
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large  and  serious  gaps  in  the  defences  against  blindness,  which 
he  believed  the  Bill  would  fill.  Once  it  was  on  the  statute  book 
and  being  operated  by  all  the  local  authorities  in  Scotland  they 
would  be  able  to  say  that  no  person  need  want  for  treatment  when 
threatened  with  blindness.  One  of  the  powers  that  would  be 
included  in  a  model  scheme  was  the  dissemination  of  useful 
information  on  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  on  this  point  the 
results  of  the  Foundation’s  investigations  would  be  most  desirable 
and  necessary.  The  number  of  registered  blind  people  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  appalling,  but  even  more  appalling  was  the  fact  that  a 
good  deal  of  that  blindness  was  preventable  had  precautions  been 
taken  in  time. 

Since  he  had  become  totally  blind  in  1933,  said  Mr.  Ross,  who 
attended  the  opening  ceremony,  he  had  been  seized  with  the 
desire  to  do  something  for  his  fellow  men,  so  that,  if  possible, 
they  might  not  have  to  share  the  same  fate.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  way  of  achieving  the  desired  result  was 
to  establish  a  fund  for  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  blindness, 
to  be  aided  by  research  and  study  of  the  best  means  to  prevent  it. 
“  That  there  is  room  for  such  a  scheme,”  said  Mr.  Ross,  “  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  9,000  registered  blind 
persons  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time,  many  of  whom  might 
have  escaped  this  affliction  had  they  known  how  to  prevent  it.” 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  H.  Sinclair,  who  presided,  outlined  the  work 
which  the  Foundation  is  already  engaged  upon,  and  said  there  was 
no  intention  to  confine  the  work  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  Glasgow  and  other  leading  ophthalmic  centres  would 
eventually  be  included  in  giving  practical  help  to  this  great  cause. 

Professor  Ballantyne,  Glasgow,  in  the  course,  of  an  address, 
said  the  problems  of  blindness  would  never  be  solved  by  individual 
effort.  Teamwork  was  required,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  that 
was  where  the  Ross  Foundation  would  find  its  greatest  sphere  of 
usefulness.  The  problems  awaiting  solution  offered  a  very  wide 
field  for  organized  research. 


[From  The  Manchester  Guardian .] 

THE  WORLD’S  BLIND. 

The  International  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
has  published  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  which  it  sent  in  1935 
to  most  of  the  Governments  in  the  world.  Figures  for  the  actual 
number  of  blind  persons  were  already  available  in  most  countries, 
and  a  certain  vagueness  as  to  what  constitutes  “  blindness  ”  is 
responsible  for  some  of  the  more  surprising  answers  received  by 
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the  association.  Thus  it  would  appear,  according-  to  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  that  the  number  of  blind  has 
increased  in  England  and  Wales  by  79  per  cent  since  1910,  but 
this  can  be  explained  not  only  by  the  increase  in  population  but 
also  by  the  more  efficient  methods  in  use  to-day  for  registering 
the  blind.  But,  apart  from  simple  numbers,  the  questionnaire 
asked  for  some  account  of  the  chief  causes  of  blindness  and  of 
the  legislation  and  financial  resources  that  exist  for  preventing  it. 
In  the  richer  countries  the  problem  is  not  so  acute,  and  as  a  rule 
there  are  pensions  for  the  blind,  some  system  of  compensation  for 
blindness  resulting  from  accidents  at  work,  and  medical  examina¬ 
tions  for  school  children  which  helps  to  avoid  those  diseases  which 
may  in  the  end  affect  the  eyes.  It  is  in  Eastern  and  Near  Eastern 
countries  that  the  incidence  of  blindness  is  most  severe  (Egypt 
shows  a  rate  of  776  per  hundred  thousand,  as  against  170  in 
England  and  Wales  and  80  in  France).  In  Eastern  countries 
widespread  blindness  is  only  one  of  the  results — though  perhaps 
the  most  obvious — of  inadequate  standards  of  sanitation  and  in¬ 
sufficient  means  for  combating  disease. 


[Translated  from  Le  Valentin  Hauy,”  April,  1938.] 

THE  BLIND  IN  JAPAN. 

By  Nobom  Hatayama. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century  blind  people  had  lived  under  very 
favourable  conditions  in  Japan.  While  elsewhere  they  were  re¬ 
garded  with  pity  and  sometimes  even  with  scorn  and  derision,  here 
they  were  able  to  lead  an  active  and  independent  life,  favoured  by 
the  law  and  esteemed  by  the  nation  in  general. 

In  the  last  century,  however,  internal  administration  was  modi¬ 
fied  by  revolution,  and  the  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  blind 
in  Japan  were  suddenly  withdrawn.  Fortunately  the  government 
soon  realized  the  importance  of  caring  for  their  education  and 
general  welfare,  and  during  the  past  60  years  determined  efforts 
have  been  made  to  restore  to  the  blind  in  Japan  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

In  1878  a  school  was  founded  at  Tokio  by  a  schoolmaster, 
Tachire  Furakawa.  In  1880  a  charitable  organization,  helped  by 
a  large  donation  from  the  Emperor,  opened  a  school  for  blind 
children,  also  in  Tokio.  This  school  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  in  1885.  In  1890  Braille  was  introduced,  and  in  1903 
a  course  was  organized  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  schools  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
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in  1923  the  Government  decreed  that  such  schools  should 
be  set  up  in  every  province  in  Japan.  To-day  there  are  9c.  such 
schools,  attended  by  about  4,700  children.  Primary  education, 
lasting-  for  six  years,  is  followed  by  education  of  a  more  advanced 
type  (including  the  study  of  English  and  German),  and  finally  by 
a  course  of  professional  training.  Three  main  branches  of  activity 
are  open  to  the  blind  student  in  Japan  :  massage,  music  and 
teaching. 

The  massage  student  becomes  acquainted  with  European  as 
well  as  with  Japanese  methods.  All  the  important  hospitals  in 
Japan  employ  blind  masseurs,  so  that  unemployment  in  this  pro¬ 
fession  is  very  rare  indeed. 

Musicians  learn  to  play  western  musical  instruments,  and 
especially  the  piano,  but  they  also  use  instruments  peculiar  to 
their  own  country.  Among  these  are  the  “  koto,”  a  kind  of  harp 
with  thirteen  strings,  the  “  shamison,”  which  is  similar  to  a  banjo 
and  is  much  used  in  accompaniment,  and  a  bamboo  flute  known  as 
the  “  shakubashi.” 

Blind  teachers  find  regular  and  interesting  employment,  not 
only  in  the  special  schools,  but  also  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

Physical  culture  is  encouraged  by  special  gymnastic  classes  in 
most  of  the  important  towns.  There  are  also  well-equipped 
libraries  and  reading  rooms.  Esperanto  is  studied  by  most  blind 
people  in  Japan;  and  some  of  the  more  expert  students  have 
formed  a  society,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Osaka. 

From  these  facts  and  particulars  it  is  obvious  that  much  has 
been  achieved  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Japan 
during  the  past  60  years,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  realize  the 
atmosphere  of  independence  in  which  they  live  and  work,  and  the 
sense  of  well-being  which  they  must  enjoy. 


HOLIDAYS  ABROAD. 

Well  over  a  century  ago  a  direct  London  to  Ostend  passenger 
steamer  service  was  inaugurated.  Suspended  since  the  war,  a 
similar  service  will  again  be  operated  this  summer,  opening  up 
vast  but  inexpensive  possibilities  of  foreign  travel  to  those  who 
have  formerly  given  themselves  humdrum  holidays  for  the  sake  of 
economy. 

Since  1918  all  direct  passenger  traffic  to  Ostend  has  gone 
through  Dover  on  Belgian  ships.  Two  new  routes  will  enable 
passengers  from  the  Midlands,  East  Anglia  and  London  to  travel 
on  British  ships  operated  by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany.  They  may  embark  at  Great  Yarmouth,  at  Tower  Pier  next 
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to  the  Tower  of  London,  or  at  Southend.  From  these  ports  they 
cruise  to  Ostend  without  changing. 

Another  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  the  service  is  the 
varying  length  of  time  permitted  for  your  stay  in  Belgium.  Up 
to  this  year  only  short  week-end  tickets  were  available  from 
Southend,  but  now  you  may  purchase  a  period  return  ticket  for 
very  little  more  than  the  week-end  fare  from  London,  Southend  or 
Yarmouth.  In  this  way  your  holiday  may  last  as  long*  or  short 
a  time  as  you  wish,  but  at  the  time  of  booking  date  of  return 
must  be  stated. 

The  two  ships  on  the  service  are  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Channel.  Incidentally,  money  can  be  exchanged  on 
board. 

The  magnificent  foreshore  at  Ostend  stretches  for  about  4c 
miles  beside  the  North  Sea.  The  promenade — called  the  Digue — 
runs  parallel  to  it  and  passes  the  picturesque  fishing  quarter  and 
wharves,  where  tall  masts  and  red  sails  grow  from  stocky,  little 
boats.  Between  nine  o’clock  and  midnight  these  boats  steal  past 
the  pier  to  return  again  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  with 
their  wriggling-  catch.  They  sell  the  fish  at  a  very  low  price  and 
Ostend  supplies  most  of  Belgium  with  its  fish. 

You  will  soon  get  to  know  Ostend  with  its  gay  throng  of  holi¬ 
day  makers  and  fine  shops,  its  racecourse  and  casinos,  its  ancient 
buildings  and  modern  ones.  You  will  soon  want  to  look  further 
afield,  to  the  places  you  have  heard  about  and  wish  to  visit  and  see 
for  yourself. 

You  will  doubtless  want  to  visit  Bruges  from  Ostend;  trains 
or  buses  will  take  you  there  in  20  minutes.  Bruges  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  towns  in  Belgium.  The  carillon  in  the 
in  the  Cathedral  belfry  is  700  years  old,  and  the  stairs  tO'  the  top 
should  be  climbed  for  a  magnificent  view.  There  are  49  bells  in 
that  belfry  and  one  of  them,  cast  in  1680,  weighs  19,000  lbs. 

Bruges  is  a  city  with  a  past,  and  the  whole  town  is  a  reflection 
of  its  former  glories  of  influence  and  wealth.  In  mediaeval  times 
Bruges  was  the  home  of  famous  artists  and  one  of  the  greatest 
trading  centres  in  the  world.  In  1456  no  less  than  150  vessels 
entered  the  port  in  one  day.  It  is  no  longer  a  port,  because  the 
canal  became  silted  up  with  sand  and  trade  fled  to  Antwerp. 

The  once  busy  canals  are  empty  now,  but  for  tourists ;  the  big 
industrialists  have  left,  but  there  are  the  lacemakers  at  their  own 
doors  working  with  nimble  fingers  day  in  and  day  out.  Potters, 
iron  workers  and  furniture  makers  continue  their  age-old  trade 
beneath  the  shadow  of  that  magnificent  belfry,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world. 

Ghent  you  should  go  to.  It  is  a  town  of  splendid  monuments, 
bigger  than  Bruges  and  more  adapted  to  the  times  it  has  been 
spared  to  see.  There  is  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Baron,  a  repository, 
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and  the  famous  altar-piece  painted  by  the  Van  Eycks,  a  panel 
of  which  was  stolen  some  years  ago.  It  is  very  rich  in  museums, 
architectural  wonders,  picture  galleries  and  all  the  remnants  of  a 
vigorously  artistic  civilization. 

When  you  have  had  your  fill  of  Ostend  and  environs  you  should 
make  a  more  ambitious  journey  to  Brussels,  the  capital,  seat  of 
Government,  residence  of  the  King  of  Belgium.  Its  population  is 
about  a  million,  and  that  figure  represents  one-eight  of  the  total 
population.  Brussels  is  big  and  difficult  to  “  see  ”  with  words. 
The  Town  Hall  is  a  famous  Gothic,  with  a  high  tower  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  St.  George  slaying  the  Dragon.  The  tower  looks 
rather  odd  because  for  some  reason  it  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  Visit  the  Collegiate  Ste.  Crudule  and  the  Church  of  the 
Sablon.  Visit  the  Law  Courts,  but  use  a  guide  if  you  go  inside, 
for  they  are  so  huge  that  you  might  easily  lose  yourself.  Down 
town  is  the  commercial  quarter  of  Brussels  and  up  town  are  the 
Government  buildings  and  the  great  avenues  leading  to  the  Bois  de 
la  Cambre  and  the  Forest.  Amusements  and  shops  are  most  up- 
to-date  in  Brussels.  Opera,  theatre,  cinemas,  skating,  bathing, 
racing,  and  the  bicycle  races  are  all  first  class.  A  rather  fascin¬ 
ating-  novelty  is  the  out-of-doors  dancing  that  takes  place  in  the 
tea  gardens  among  the  trees  in  the  parks  of  Brussels.  There  are 
some  thirty  parks,  so  generously  is  this  city  allowed  to  breathe. 

Of  museums  there  are  many.  Among  them,  that  of  Wiertz, 
the  visionary,  the  Tervueren  and  its  wonderful  park  a  few  miles 
outside  the  town.  The  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  contains  extensive  galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture. 

Try  mussels  and  chips,  the  national  dish,  in .  the  Rue  des 
Bouchers.  Try  and  get  to  Waterloo — not  the  station — but  the 
battlefield  near  Brussels.  The  museum  there  contains  some  per¬ 
sonal  effects  of  Napoleon,  including,  of  course,  one  of  his  numerous 
hats,  which  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  keep  on  his  head. 
Waterloo  is  a  quiet,  pleasant  little  village. 

A  few  points  about  travelling  the  new  way  to  the  Continent 
may  be  useful.  The  boats  in  service  are  designed  as  one-class 
ships,  but  the  fares  are  under  the  second  class  rates  now  current 
between  London  and  Belgium.  For  example,  the  period  return 
fare  available  for  the  length  of  the  season  is  under  30/-.  No 
passports  are  required  for  week-end  trips,  but  they  are  essential 
if  you  contemplate  staying  longer. 

Although  Ostend  is  mentioned  as  the  end  of  the  service, 
through  fares  may  be  booked  to  any  of  the  principal  resorts  of 
Belgium.  A  heartening  thing  to  remember  about  the  choice  of 
Belgium  for  your  first  foreign  touring  ground  is  the  exchange 
which  at  present  is  favourable,  the  rate  now  being  150  francs  to 
the  pound  sterling. 
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This  year  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  because  of  the 
millions  who  are  having  their  first  holidays  on  the  Continent  and 
the  increased  services  which  will  enable  the  smaller  man  to 
“  see  for  himself.” 

For  further  information  write  to  :  H.  S.  Hydes,  Manager, 
General  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Stephen’s  House,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  S.W.i. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  HARRY  C.  SOUTER,  A.R.C.O., 

Senior  (Blind)  Music  Master  at  the  West  of  England  Institution 

for  the  Blind,  Exeter. 

On  Tuesday,  May  3rd,  representatives  of  the  committee  and 
the  staff  and  pupils  of  the  West  of  England  Institution  for  the 
Blind  assembled  in  the  gymnasium  to  bid  farewell  to  Mr.  H.  C, 
Souter,  A.R.C.O.,  M.R.S.T.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

On  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  among  whom  were  included 
many  former  pupils  and  associates,  he  was  presented  by  Alderman 
J.  R.  Nethercott  (president  of  the  Institution)  with  a  handsome 
Philip’s  all-electric  radio  set,  together  with  an  album  containing 
names  of  subscribers. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Prince,  A.C.P., 
M.R.S.T.,  who  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“  We  are  gathered  here  this  morning  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Souter  for  his  long  and  valued  service  at  this  school.  For  37 
years  he  has  taught  and  inspired  his  pupils  here,  leading  them 
from  the  rudiments  to  the  higher  examinations,  and  he  has  main¬ 
tained  a  high  standard  in  his  conduct  of  the  school  choir. 
Thoroughness  has  been  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Souter’ s  work,  and 
nothing  but  the  best  in  music  would  meet  with  his  approval. 
These  considerations  are  still  of  the  utmost  importance,  even 
though  the  present  generation  sometimes  looks  upon  them  as 
old-fashioned. 

“  As  a  colleague  of  Mr.  wSouter  for  14  years  I  can  say,  with 
pleasure,  that  our  common  endeavours  have  always  been  marked 
by  friendliness  and  harmony.  Mr.  Souter  has  enjoyed  considerable 
freedom  in  the  arrangements  made  for  music  instruction,  and  if 
proof  be  needed  of  his  judicious  use  of  that  freedom  it  is  afforded 
by  the  excellent  results  he  has  achieved,  many  of  his  pupils  having 
g'ained  the  L.R.A.M.  and  A.R.C.O.  diplomas  for  piano  and  organ 
playing.  Few  pupils  who  have  received  their  music  training  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Souter  have  failed  to  express  their  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  patient  and  painstaking  work,  and  it  was  gratifying 
to  find  that  many  old  pupils  desired  to  be  associated  with  this 
presentation.  Throughout  his  long  period  of  service  at  this  school 
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only  once  has  he  done  it  a  bad  turn,  but  for  that  he  has  long-  been 
forgiven  !  I  refer  to  the  occasion  when  he  deprived  us  of  the 
services  of  another  loyal  and  efficient  teacher  in  a  certain  Miss 
Granville,  whom  we  all  now  know  as  Mrs.  Souter.  Our  loss 
was  certainly  Mr.  Souter’s  gain,  and  we  are  glad  that  she  is  able 
to  be  present  to-day  to  participate  in  this  expression  of  our  esteem 
and  good  wishes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
her  assistance  in  connection  with  Mr.  Souter’s  work. 

“  I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  staff,  past  and  present 
scholars,  and  many  old  friends  (who  are  prevented  for  various 
reasons  from  being  here  to-day),  when  I  extend  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Souter  our  best  wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  retirement.  We  hope 
that  this  radio  set  will  bring  you  both  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
that  it  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  regard  of  your  col¬ 
leagues,  friends  and  pupils.” 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Northcombe  associated  herself  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  Mr.  Prince  and  wished  Mr.  Souter  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness. 

Alderman  J.  R.  Nethercott,  in  making  the  presentation,  said 
he  was  very  pleased  to  be  present,  although  he  was  there  against 
doctor’s  orders.  In  a  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Souter’s  work  at  the 
Institution  he  said  that  Mr.  Souter  was  appointed  in  1901  and 
that  since  then  309  pupils  had  been  prepared  by  him  for  exam¬ 
inations  in  pianoforte  playing.  Of  these,  141  had  obtained  dis¬ 
tinction,  21  honourable  mention,  and  147  had  satisfied  the  exam¬ 
iners.  Mr.  Souter  had  also  been  responsible  for  the  quarterly 
concerts  given  by  the  blind  to  the  public,  which  had  been  greatly 
appreciated,  and  for  the  organ  teaching  and  the  end-of-term 
activities.  Mr.  Nethercott  remarked  that  Mr.  Souter’s  work  had 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  that  he  had  shown  much 
kindness  and  thought.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  gift  would 
remind  Mr.  Souter  of  his  happy  associations  with  the  Institution 
and  of  the  appreciation  felt  by  his  colleagues  and  pupils.  Finally, 
in  asking  Mr.  Souter  to  accept  the  gift,  he  hoped  that  he  would 
have  many  years  of  health  and  strength  in  which  to  enjoy  the  use 
of  the  set. 

Mr.  Souter,  on  rising  to  reply,  was  accorded  musical  honours 
and  hearty  cheers.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  thank  all  those 
concerned  for  the  splendid  gift  which,  he  remarked,  would  repre¬ 
sent  immeasurably  more  to  him  than  its  intrinsic  worth. 
He  said  that  he  also  felt  grateful  to  the  subscribers  for  making 
it  possible  to  instal  an  electric  receiver  instead  of  a  battery  set. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  very  pleased  that  the  Head¬ 
master  and  the  President  had  coupled  Mrs.  Souter’s  name  with 
his  own  in  connection  with  his  work  and  that  they  had  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  help  she  had  given  him. 

Colonel  Bent,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  thanked  Alderman 
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Nethercott  for  coming-,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  to  make  the 
presentation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Souter  intend  to  remain  at  their  residence  at  St. 
David’s  Hill,  Exeter,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Institution. 
Soon,  however,  they  will  be  taking-  a  brief  holiday,  and  it  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  all  their  friends  that  the  health  of  both  will  be 
greatly  improved  through  the  change  and  rest. 


MUSICAL  SUCCESS. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  Home  Teacher  at  Bolton  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  has  recently  obtained  the  degree  of  Mus.Bac.  (Durham). 
Mr.  Martin  received  most  of  his  tuition  for  this  examination  by 
correspondence  from  Dr.  L.  Marsh,  of  Brighton,  himself  blind. 
Mr.  Martin  was  educated  at  Thomasson  Memorial  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bolton,  and  his  musical  training  was  given  privately.  In 
addition  to  his  post  of  home  teacher,  he  acts  as  supply  music 
teacher  at  his  old  school.  Mr.  Martin  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  achievement. 


[Extract  from  an  article  in  The  Birmingham  Post .] 

PENSIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Recent  legislation  in  South  Africa  has  provided  small  pensions 
— ten  shillings  a  month — for  the  blind.  Each  case  has  to  be  seen 
and  certified  by  a  Government  doctor,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  bring 
these  helpless  people  and  the  medical  men  together. 

The  Zulu  policeman  reined  up  his  horse  beside  the  doctor’s 
car.  “  Yes,  Sir.  The  blind  people  have  been  told  to  come  to  the 
school  this  morning.  You  will  find  them  there.” 

We  drove  on  to  the  school,  a  long,  low  building,  perched  on  a 
knoll  in  one  of  the  great  valleys  leading  down  to  the  huge  cleft 
of  the  Umvoti  River.  Above  it  towered  headlands  clothed  in  dense 
bush,  with  precipices  of  grey  rock  round  their  summits.  Up  there 
the  air  would  be  fresh,  but  here  it  was  very  hot.  The  thorn  trees 
and  giant  euphorbias  rearing  their  cactus  arms  skywards  indi¬ 
cated  the  low-lying  fever  country. 

There  were  numbers  of  children  waiting  to  go  into  school,  but 
no  blind.  The  teacher,  a  sturdy,  middle-aged  woman,  with  a 
wedding  ring  on  her  finger  and  many  gaps  in  her  front  teeth, 
told  us  that  she  had  heard  nothing  about  them. 

Presently  the  doctor  decided  to  go  in  search  of  the  blind  down 
the  river.  No  blind  people  were  waiting  at  the  small  native  store 
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beside  the  river,  which  was  flowing  full  and  brown  after  the 
summer  rains,  but  when  we  returned  to  the  school  we  found  two 
“  indunas,”  or  head-men,  who  said  that  candidates  for  pensions 
were  on  the  way.  Presently  they  appeared  :  an  old  woman, 
breathless  and  agitated,  pulled  along  at  a  sharp  pace  by  a  man, 
and  following  them  a  tall,  old  woman,  who  could  evidently  just 
see  the  path,  and  prodded  her  stick  along  it  behind  the  others. 

The  doctor  made  them  sit  down  and  get  their  breath.  He 
brought  out  his  jar  of  sweets,  famous  throughout  the  country  side, 
and  placed  a  few  in  the  fumbling  black  fingers.  The  patients 
were  examined  and  noted  as  eligible  for  relief. 

The  principal  induna  mentioned  other  blind  invalids.  He  point¬ 
ed  across  the  river,  500  feet  below,  to  the  steep  slopes  beyond. 
“  However  can  we  get  them  there?  ”  he  asked.  “  Could  you 
take  them  to  the  top  of  that  plateau?  ”  said  the  doctor,  pointing 
to  the  heights,  were  there  were  signs  of  a  building,  so  probably  a 
road.  “  We  might  put  my  old  mother  in  a  sack  and  carry  her,” 
he  said  dubiously.  “  She  can’t  walk  at  all.” 

So  careful  notes  were  made  about  these  inaccessible  people, 
and  there  is  every  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  arranged. 


HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Aged  Patient  questions  Lord  Harewood. 

When  the  Earl  of  Harewood  visited  Islington  to  lay  the  found¬ 
ation  stone  of  a  new  building  of  the  North  London  Homes  for  the 
Blind  he  was  amusingly  questioned  by  a  97-vear-old  inmate. 

She  is  Miss  Butler,  a  former  insurance  agent,  who,  despite  her 
age,  is  still  able  to  read  Braille  well  and  otherwise  retains  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  mental  alertness.  She  is,  however,  bedridden. 

Lord  Harewood  laughed  when  Miss  Butler,  who  had  hoped  to 
talk  with  the  Princess  Royal,  asked  abruptly,  “  Where’s  your 
wife?  I  want  to  meet  her.”  Lord  Harewood  had  to  explain  that 
the  Princess  Royal  was  out  of  town  until  to-morrow. 

He  chatted  with  several  other  patients  in  the  infirmary  and 
afterwards  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  stone-laying  ceremony  to 
talk  to  a  group  of  old  blind  people — one  a  man  of  91. 

The  homes  draw  nearly  half  their  inmates  from  outside  the 
London  area,  and  there  are  several  Yorkshire-born  residents.  At 
Islington  100  aged  people  are  at  present  in  residence,  and  at  a 
seaside  home  at  Westcliff  there  are  a  further  50  younger  victims 
of  blindness. 

The  new  building  will  increase  the  accommodation  of  the  Isling¬ 
ton  home  from  100  to  123. 
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BLIND  TYPISTS. 

Hint  to  Hull  Corporation  Departments. 

At  a  meeting-  of  the  reconstituted  Care  of  the  Blind  Committee 
of  the  Hull  City  Council,  Councillor  Mrs.  Alderson  was  appointed 
chairman,  with  Councillor  Mrs.  Pashby,  vice-chairman. 

Employment  for  blind  typists  was  discussed  and  Alderman 
Schultz  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  each  big  department  of 
the  Corporation  should  not  have  one  blind  typist. 


GLOUCESTER  BLIND  ASSOCIATION. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  Blind  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  principal  of  the  Royal  School  of  Indus¬ 
try  for  the  Blind,  Bristol,  said  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  of  the  work  among  the  blind  was  remarkable.  There  were 
people  in  Bristol  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  school  at  Westburv- 
on-Trym  who  knew  nothing*  whatever  about  it. 

His  personal  view  was  that  until  they  had  special  residential 
schools  for  the  partially  blind  it  was  best  for  the  partially-sighted 
children  to  be  placed  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  Every 
care  was  taken  to  ease  strain  upon  the  sight  of  the  partially  blind, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  and  ophthalmic  attention  in  many  cases 
sight  was  strengthened. 

Mr.  Getliff  stressed  the  value  of  after-care  work  such  as  that 
carried  on  by  the  Gloucester  Association.  It  was  very  gratifying 
that  there  was  a  decrease  in  blindness  throughout  the  country. 
Whereas  four  years  ago  there  were  126  pupils  there  were  now 
only  96. 

The  city  member  (Mr.  H.  Leslie  Boyce)  expressed  pleasure  that 
the  Government  had  been  able  to  be  of  practical  assistance  and  to 
augment  the  income  of  the  blind.  All  parties  had  supported  the 
measure  by  which  such  assistance  was  provided. 

It  was  reported  that  the  number  of  blind  on  the  city  register 
was  108 — men  60  and  women  48. 
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MUSIC  SECTION. 

(New  Publications.) 

Organ. 

Bach — Fugue  in  D  minor,  from  the  “  Art  of  Fugue  ”  (Chromatic 
Pedal),  pkt.  (15699),  4d. 

Fugue  in  D  minor  (No.  2),  from  the  Art  of  Fugue  ”  (Double 
Counterpoint  at  the  fifth  or  twelfth)  (15757),  5d. 

Cade — Allegretto  in  C,  Op.  22,  No.  2,  pkt.  (15698),  4d. 
Goss-Custard,  R. — Prelude  in  A  and  Communion  in  F  (15754), 

4d. 

Pastorale  in  G  and  Andantino  in  D  (15755),  4d. 

Greene,  Maurice — Introduction  and  Trumpet  Tune,  and  Menuet 
(ed.  by  P.  Williams)  (1 5753)>  5d* 

Guilmant — Pieces  in  Different  Styles,  Book  7,  Op.  24  :  Morceau 
de  Concert  (Prelude,  Theme,  Variations  and  Final),  pkt. 

Os?10).  >/-• 

Harwood,  Basil — Album  of  Eight  Pieces,  Op.  58 — Invocation, 
Eventide,  Communion,  Rest,  Prelude  for  Lent,  Diapason 
Movement,  Benediction,  The  Shepherds  at  the  Manger 
(15629),  1  /-. 

Jongen,  J. — Cantabile,  Op.  37,  No.  1  (15631),  56. 

Reger,  Max — Benedictus,  Op.  59,  No.  9  (15632),  56. 
Rheinberger — Sonata  No.  16  in  G  sharp  minor,  Op.  175  (15630) 

1/-- 

Alla  Marcia,  No.  8  of  “  Meditations,”  Op.  167  (15622),  4d. 
Stanford — Six  Short  Preludes  and  Postludes,  First  Set,  Op.  101 
(>5750.  9<J- 

Vierne — Clair  de  Lune,  No.  5  of  2nd  Suite  (15623),  3d. 

Walton,  W. — Crown  Imperial  (a  Coronation  March,  1937)  (arr. 
by  H.  Merrill),  pkt.  (15709),  7d. 


Piano. 

Bach,  J.  C.  F. — Menuet  in  A  (15626),  4d. 

Rondo  in  G  (15627),  4d. 

Bax,  Arnold — What  the  Minstrel  Told  Us  (Ballad)  (15633),  56. 
Carroll,  Walter — Four  Gypsies,  Suite,  pkt.  (15706),  56. 

Carse,  Adam  (arr.  by) — 18th  Century  Military  Marches  (15758), 

5d- 

Crooke,  S.— Agitated  Ivories  ( 1 5768) ,  4d. 

Delibes — Lc  Roi  S’Amuse  (Six  Airs  de  Danse  dans  le  Style 
ancien),  pkt.  (15703),  7d. 
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Dunhill,  T.  F. — The  Pied  Piper  (Six  Descriptive  Pieces)  (15634), 
7d. 

Elgar — Mazurka,  Op.  10,  No.  1  (15689),  5d. 

Mauresque,  Op.  10,  No.  2  (15690),  5d. 

The  Gavotte,  Op.  iC',  No.  3,  pkt.  (15695),  56. 

Engleman,  H. — Snakes  and  Ladders  (15767),  4d. 

Fly,  Leslie — The  Golden  Hind  (13  Characteristic  Pieces)  (15682), 
gd. 

Friml,  R. — The  Vagabond  King,  Selection  (15775),  7d. 

Haydn — Sonata  No.  1  in  E  flat  (Macpherson  Edition)  (15763),  1/4. 

Hook,  J. — Air  and  Hornpipe,  pkt.  (15696),  4d. 

Jensen — Wandering  Gypsies,  No.  6  of  Six  Fantasiestucke,  Op.  7 
(i5548),  5d- 

Kern,  J. — Show  Boat,  Selection  (15798),  9b. 

Rossini — The  Barber  of  Seville,  Overture  (15764),  5d. 

Rowley,  Alec — Marionettes,  Suite  (15683),  7d. 

Sullivan — Haddon  Hall,  Selection  (15639),  gd. 

Various  Composers — Album  of  Gems,  No.  2  (10  Easy  Pieces), 
pkt.  (15705),  1  id. 

Williams,  Vaughan — Fantasia  on  Greensleeves,  pkt.  (15746),  4d. 

Pianoforte  Duet. 

Raff — Tarantella,  pkt.  (15702),  7d. 

Songs. 

Bach — Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir  schenken  (The  Heart  I  ask  from 
Thee,  Love),  C  :  B^E1  (15759),  4d. 

Besley,  Maurice — There  is  no  Abiding,  E  :  C-E1,  pkt.  (15747), 
4d. 

Coleridge  Taylor — A  Lovely,  Little  Dream,  F  minor  :  C-F1 
(15766),  4d. 

Diack,  T.  Michael — Kittle  Tack  Horner  (with  apologies  to  Handel), 
G:  Aj-E1  (15802),  4d. 

Drummond,  F. — The  Gay  Highway,  B  flat  :  B^-F1  (15636),  4d. 

Elgar — Oh,  Soft  was  the  Song,  E  :  Bj-F1  (15640),  4d. 

Ford,  D. — A  Prayer  to  Our  Lady,  E  flat  :  C-F1  (15801),  4d. 

Gounod — Hold  Thou  My  Hand  !  B-F,  pkt.  (15700),  4d. 

The  River  of  Mercy,  C  :  C-E  flat,  pkt.  (15701),  4d. 

Handel — The  Spacious  Fermament  on  High  (Contralto  or  Bari¬ 
tone  Solo  from  “  Belshazzar  ”),  E  flat  :  Bj-E1  (15635),  4d. 

Hope,  Ashworth — The  Road  through  the  Valley,  C  :  C-E1,  pkt. 
(•5694).  4d- 
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Ireland,  J. — The  Adoration,  A  flat  minor  :  C  sharp-F1  natural 
(■  5774)i  4d- 

Peel,  Graham — Loveliest  of  Trees,  D  flat  :  Aj-E1,  pkt.  (15693),  4d. 
Peterkin,  N. — My  Fidil  is  Singing-,  D  flat  :  D-F1,  pkt.  (15708), 

4d. 

Puccini — O  mio  babbino  caro  (Oh  !  My  Beloved  Daddy),  from 
“  Gianni  Schicchi,”  G  :  D-G1  (15773),  4d. 

Schubert — Der  Vollmond  strahlt  (I  Wait,  alas),  Romance  from 
“  Rosamond,”  F  minor  :  C— E1  (15760),  4d. 

Sharpe — The  Loveliness  of  Old  Time  Things,  G  :  D-E1  (15641), 
4d. 

Strauss,  R. — Wie  sollten  wir  Geheim  sie  Halten  (Why  should  we 
seek  to  hide  our  Passion?),  F  sharp  :  B^F1  (15704),  4d. 

O  susser  Mai  !  (Sweet,  Lovely  May),  G  :  D-G1  (15756),  4d. 
Thayer,  P. — Undivided,  B  flat  :  Bj-F1  (15765),  4d. 

Two-Part  Songs. 

Coleridge  Taylor — Oh  !  the  Summer  (Soprano  and  Contralto) 
( 1 5799)>  5d* 

German,  Edward — It  was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass  (Soprano  and 
Contralto)  (15685),  5d. 

Shaw,  Martin — The  Bird  of  God  (Soprano  and  Contralto)  (15800), 

4d. 

Williams,  G. — Foreign  Craft  (Soprano  and  Contralto),  pkt. 
(15707).  4d- 

Three-Part  Song. 

Morley,  T. — Love  learns  by  Laughing  (Male  or  Female  Voices) 
(15684),  5d. 

Theory. 

Nicholls,  F.  and  Tobin,  j.  R. — Adventures  in  Improvisation,  pkt. 
(15692).  i/4- 
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CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Back  to  Treasure  Island . H.  A.  Calahan 

My  Happy  Family . Cherry  Kearton 

Poems,  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

Regional  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  ...  L.  Dudley  Stamp 

Pigeon  Post . Arthur  Ransome 

With  Scott  to  the  Pole,  retold  by  Howard  Marshall. 

Great  Books  retold  as  Short  Stories . Anthony  Praga 

My  Best  Story  for  Boys. 

The  New  Testament — Revised  Version — St.  Matthew. 

St.  Mark. 

St.  Luke. 

St.  John. 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

By  Cornish  Riviera  Limited . W.  G.  Chapman 

Children’s  Encyclopaedia  Selections. 

Dimsie  Grows  Up . Dorita  F.  Bruce 

Sabu,  the  Elephant  Boy  ...  Frances  Flanerty  and  Ursula  Leacock 
Swiss  Twins  .  Lucy  Perkins 


Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Mary  Plain  on  Holiday  . . Gwynedd  Rae 

The  Island  in  the  Mist . Franklyn  Kelsey 

How  They  Sent  the  News . J.  Walker  McSpadden 

North-West  Passage . Kenneth  Roberts 

Grey  Titan  . George  Lockhart  and  W.  G.  Bosworth 

Susannah  of  the  Mounties . Muriel  Denison 

Map-Makers . Cottier  and  Jaffe 

The  Boys’  Book  of  Tunnels  .  Charles  Boff 

The  Magic  Pencil  .  Rose  Fyleman 

Tawny  Goes  Hunting . Allen  Chaffee 

Stormalong . Alan  Villiers 

Gay-Neck  .  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji 

Women  of  To-day . Margaret  Cole 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR 
THE  BLIND  (Incorporated). 

The  following-  is  a  report  of  the  meeting-  of  the  General  Execu¬ 
tive  held  on  Friday,  6th  May,  1938,  at  257/8  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  W.i,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cooper. 

National  Advertising. 

In  connection  with  the  national  poster  about  to  be  issued  by  the 
Association,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  all  members  of 
the  Association  to  receive  a  supply  of  both  quad  crown  posters  and 
window  bills,  the  allocation  being  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  workers  or  homeworkers  employed  by  each  member  institution. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
which  will  be  held,  by  kind  invitation  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on 
Friday,  1st  July,  1938,  at  their  newly-erected  workshops, 
Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury  Park,  London,  N.W.6.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  11-30  a.m.,  and  in  the  afternoon  facilities  will 
be  provided  for  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  new  workshops. 

Co-ordination  between  Training  and  Trading  Centres. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
copies  to  be  circulated  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Ministrv 
of  Health,  and  to  all  local  authorities  as  soon  as  it  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  College  of  Teachers.  This  report  will  later 
appear  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  and  The  New  Beacon. 

Joint  Committee — National  League  of  the  Bund  and  the 

N.A.W.B. 

This  Committee  met  on  the  25th  March  last  to  consider  the 
rates  of  wages  in  industries  other  than  those  governed  by  Trade 
Board  Rates.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  special  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Association,  who  will  be  required  to  collect 
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the  necessary  information  on  this  subject.  The  Joint  Committee 
also  recommended  two  weeks’  holiday  with  pay,  apart  from 
Bank  Holidays,  for  all  blind  workshop  employees.  This 
recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Executive. 

Factories  Act,  1937. 

The  provisions  of  the  Factories  Act,  1937,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  likely  to  affect  workshops  for  the  blind,  were  outlined  as 
follows  : — * 

1 —  Section  2  :  The  cubic  feet  per  person  has  been  increased  from 

250  to  400.  A  concession  will  be  made  to  existing  factories 
during  the  next  five  years,  however,  where  the  cubic  feet 
does  not  exceed  250.  If  before  the  expiration  of  that  time 
effective  and  suitable  mechanical  ventilation  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  the  period  may  be  extended  for  a  further  five  years. 

2 —  Sections  12  to  16  :  Additional  safeguards  are  needed  in  con¬ 

nection  with  mechanical  devices. 

3 —  Section  22  :  Inspection  of  lifts,  etc.,  must  be  undertaken  every 

six  months,  and  the  report  must  be  recorded  in  the  general 
register. 

4 —  Section  34  :  A  new  certificate  must  be  obtained  from  the  local 

authority  covering  the  provision  of  adequate  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  a  copy  should  be  attached  to  the 
general  register. 

5 —  Section  36  :  All  exit  doors  should  open  outwards.  Where 

doors  open  on  to  a  corridor  from  any  room  in  which  more 
than  10  persons  are  employed,  they  must  open  outwards. 
Exit  doors  and  windows  for  use  in  case  of  fire  must  be 
conspicuously  marked  in  red  letters. 

6 —  Section  41  :  An  adequate  supply  of  drinking  water  must  be 

provided,  and  drinking  vessels  must  be  available. 

7 —  Section  43  :  Accommodation  for  clothing  must  be  provided, 

and  provision  of  suitable  arrangements  for  drying  wet 
clothes. 

8 —  Section  45  :  First-aid  boxes  must  be  provided  for  every  150 

workers,  and  should  be  in  charge  of  a  responsible  person 
who  is  always  available.  Where  more  than  50  persons  are 
employed  the  person  in  charge  must  be  trained  in  first-aid 
treatment. 

9 —  Section  53 — Underground  rooms,  i.e.,  rooms  in  which  half  or 

more  than  half  the  height  is  below  ground  or  street  level, 
and  which  are  used  for  factory  purposes,  are  prohibited  if 
the  district  Inspector  of  Factories  certifies  that  such  rooms 
are  unsuitable. 
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Underground  rooms  at  present  in  use  may  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  provided  the  inspector  is  satisfied 
that  the  rooms  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  used  as  regards  conduction,  height,  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  or  on  hygienic  grounds,  or  on  the  grounds  that  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  are  provided. 


NOTES. 

We  have  to  record  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  advancement 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  Kerwood  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  We  offer  him  our  heartiest  congratulations. 
This  we  do  without  reservation,  for  it  is  good  to  know  that  Mr. 
Kerwood  hopes  still  to  remain  in  charge  of  blind  affairs. 

*  *  *  * 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  College  will  take  place  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  July,  at  2-30 
p.m.  It  is  hoped  that  this  first  visit  of  the  Annual  Meeting  to  the 
West  will  bring  about  a  good  attendance. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the  College  will  be  held  in 
the  Cathedral  Parlour,  Chester,  at  3  p.m.,  on  Saturday,  16th  July. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Egerton-Jones,  School  for  the 
Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  for  the  agenda  and  hopes  that  members  will  co-operate 
to  make  this  meeting  a  success. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  OF  A  MUSIC  TEACHER. 

By  K.  Blake,  L.R.A.M. 

I  have  been  asked  to  submit  a  paper  for  publication  in  the  July 
issue  of  ' The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  It  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I 
write,  as  I  feel  that  the  remarks  about  to  be  made  are  already  some¬ 
what  stale  to  many  of  you.  It  is  my  wish  to  put  before  you  both 
experiences  and  difficulties  which  have  been  brought  to  my  notice 
since  commencing  my  work.  The  ages  of  those  who  come  to  me 
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for  pianoforte  lessons  vary  greatly,  ranging  from  seven  to  twenty 
years.  Those  of  my  readers  who  are  themselves  teachers  of  music 
will,  I  am  sure,  readily  agree  that  this  age  variety  gives  wide 
scope  for  thought  and  interest.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the 
sooner  a  child  is  able  to  commence  his  musical  studies  the  better 
it  is  for  him.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more  deplorable  than 
the  child  who  starts  to  learn  to  play  the  piano  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  is  obliged  to  leave  school  two  years  later.  If,  as  so 
often  happens,  the  child  in  question  is  making  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress  with  his  musical  education,  leaving  school  at  this 
comparatively  early  age  comes  as  a  catastrophe  for  both 
pupil  and  teacher.  More  often  than  not  the  one  concerned  has  to 
return  to  a  home  in  which  there  are  no  facilities  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  further.  .Sad  to  relate,  the  work  accomplished 
within  the  last  two  years  is  completely  forgotten  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  brighter  side  of  this 
subject.  By  this,  I  mean  when  our  pupil  comes  to  us  as  a  really 
small  child,  say  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  bubbling  over  with 
enthusiasm,  excitement  and  imagination.  The  task  of  teaching 
children  at  this  early  age  is  a  truly  delightful  one,  as  so  much 
can  be  done  through  concocting  all  kinds  of  little  games  and 
stories,  which  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  child  who  possesses  a 
vivid  imagination.  By  this  means  the  pupil  is  made  to  look 
forward  to  his  music  lessons  with  pleasure.  At  this  stage  he  does 
not  realize  that  while  he  is  playing  his  games  and  listening  to 
stories  he  is  really  learning  the  first  great  essentials  which  go 
towards  making  up  a  good  musical  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  in  later  years. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  insist  upon 
such  things  as  a  good  sitting  posture  at  the  piano,  complete  loose¬ 
ness  of  arms,  wrists,  hands  and  fingers,  also1  the  gradual  training 
of  the  ear  to  detect  difference  in  pitch,  and  the  recognition  of 
accent  and  time.  Much  of  this  rhythmical  training  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  allowing  the  pupil  to  march,  dance  or  clap,  while  the 
teacher  plays  tunes  in  various  rhythms.  From  my  own  experience 
I  find  that  the  youngsters  derive  quite  a  thrill  from  these  exer¬ 
cises,  as  all  movement  is  so  natural  to  their  state  of  being,  and 
also  they  love  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  something.  In  many 
instances  the  aural  training  of  the  child  has  been  already  com¬ 
menced  in  the  singing  class,  which  will  have  done  much  to  pave 
the  way  when  the  time  arrives  to  start  work  on  the  piano. 

Those  of  us  who  are  teachers  of  music  have  ample  opportunity 
for  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  character  of  each  individual 
child  entrusted  to  our  care.  This,  I  find,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  my 
work,  as  no  two  children  can  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  the  beginner  I  feel  that  we  music 
teachers  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  people  who  have 
so  successfully  made  the  first  steps  of  the  musical  journey  a  real 
joy  for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  learning 
to  play  the  piano  was  nothing  more  than  drudgery,  as  children 
were  faced  with  page  after  page  of  dry,  uninteresting  five-finger 
exercises.  To-day,  however,  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  has  been 
rectified,  thanks  to  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to  the  musical 
world  by  such  pioneers  as  Mrs.  Curwen,  Dr.  Walter  Carroll,  Mr. 
Tobias  Matthay  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  I 
have  found  that  Mrs.  Curwen’s  Teachers’  Guide  to  the  Child 
Pianist  is  a  most  comforting  companion  to  the  young  music 
teacher. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  say  a  special  word  or  two  of 
appreciation  regarding*  the  contributions  given  to  us  by  Dr.  Carroll. 
1  find  that  his  First  Piano  Lessons,  Forest  Fantasies ;  Sea  Idylls, 
etc.,  are  greatly  loved  by  all  children.  When  making  use  of 
these  most  delightful  books  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  com¬ 
poser  possessed  just  that  understanding  of  child  nature  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  writing  of  really  first  rate  children’s  pieces. 

If  pupils  manifest  real  enthusiasm  and  make  creditable  pro¬ 
gress,  being  allowed  to  enter  for  the  various  music  examinations 
is  a  fine  incentive,  as  it  provides  a  definite  standard  at  which  to 
aim,  and  candidates  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  preparation  for 
such  examinations. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  on  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
made  themselves  very  apparent.  No  doubt  many  of  my  fellow- 
teachers  are  faced  with  much  the  same  type  of  obstacle.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  singing  class.  Here  I  have  girls  and  boys  whose  ages 
range  from  five  to  twelve  years.  It  is  this  business  of  age  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  as  one  cannot  expect  the  intellect  of 
a  five-year-old  to  equal  that  of  the  child  of  twelve.  Therefore,  it 
it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  class  as  a  whole  interested  in  their 
work.  Another  thing  is  that  the  time  set  aside  for  class  singing 
also  has  to  be  used  for  such  subjects  as  musical  appreciation, 
aural  training  and  percussion  work.  Only  the  minimum  amount 
of  time  can  be  given  to  each  of  these  subjects,  which  means  that 
work  must  of  necessity  proceed  very  slowly. 

The  percussion  band  is  a  subject  in  which  every  member  of  the 
class  takes  a  keen  interest.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  class 
does  rather  better  than  usual,  I  feel  that  this  is  an  occasion  which 
justifies  a  small  reward.  Accordingly,  the  next  time  we  meet 
lor  band  work  I  allow  the  bandsmen  to  wear  gaily  coloured  hats, 
also  to  have  their  instruments  decked  with  bright  bits  of  ribbon 
or  cord.  I  find  that  the  little  ones  get  a  great  deal  of  fun  and 
enjoyment  out  of  this  “  dressing  up  ”  as  they  call  it.  It  is  only 
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when  really  good  work  has  been  done  that  I  allow  this  small 
recognition. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  bring  forward  a  point  which  concerns 
blind  teachers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  pupils  for 
examinations?  As  some  of  us  know  to  our  cost  the  syllabuses  are 
not  obtainable  in  Braille.  We  quite  naturally  feel  that  we  wish  to 
be  absolutely  independent  where  our  work  is  concerned.  Believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  more  exasperating  than  to  be  held  up  until 
someone  has  been  found  to  read  over  all  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions.  What  a  tremendous  help  it  would  be  to  us  if  those  sections 
of  the  syllabuses  generally  used  by  blind  teachers  could  be  em¬ 
bossed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  other  music  teachers 
feel  about  this  vital  matter. 


E.  W.  AUSTIN  MEMORIAL  READING  COMPETITION. 

Forty-one  children  representing  seven  schools  entered  for  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Reading  Competition  which  was  held  at  the 
Library  on  May  28th.  Nine  were  selected  to  read  in  the  finals  at 
the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  the  judges  being  Miss  Helena 
Moore,  Miss  Mabel  Gulick  and  Mr.  L.  A.  G.  Strong.  The 
Challenge  Shield  was  won  by  Muriel  Easter  for  the  Royal  Normal 
College ;  she  was  presented  with  a  small  silver  cup  as  a  memento. 
She  read  an  extract  from  “  Memoirs  of  a  Fox-hunting  Man,”  by 
S.  Sassoon,  and  “  Lone  Dog,”  by  Irene  McLeod.  Dorothy 
Jones  from  Francis  Avenue  School,  Southsea,  was  second,  and 
Hazel  Watson  of  Elm  Court  L.C.C.  School  was  runner-up.  The 
girls  were  followed  by  Ernest  Joyce  of  Linden  Lodge  L.C.C. 
School,  and  Ronald  Johnston  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  who 
came  in  second,  whilst  Michael  Reordan  of  Linden  Lodge  School 
was  a  runner-up.  The  mid-juniors  then  took  the  floor  and  all 
read  charmingly.  The  pieces  chosen  were  short  extracts  from 
Dickens’  “  David  Copperfield,”  and  “  The  Sea  Boy,”  by  Walter 
de  la  Mare.  Douglas  Burchell  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  was 
first  in  this  class,  Elizabeth  Viney  of  Swiss  Cottage  School, 
second,  and  Eunice  Woodget  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  third. 
The  two  prize-winners  in  the  class  for  those  under  nine  were 
Jean  Chennell  and  Michael  Sparrow,  the  latter  from  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  Both  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  reading 
of  “  The  Palace  of  Tears,”  Anon.,  and  “Jim  at  the  Corner,” 
by  Eleanor  Far  jeon. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  schools,  pupils  from  the 
Barclay  Home  and  School,  Brighton,  and  the  East  London  School 
also  competed. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  OSLO. 

By  R.G.N. 

My  first  visit  to  a  school  for  the  blind  was  to  the  vocational 
school  for  men  at  Oslo,  in  Norway.  These  schools  have  been 
established  for  about  75  years  and  occupied  three  acres  of  ground. 
They  are  shortly  to  be  demolished  and  new  accommodation  is 
being  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  on  a  site  of  about  eight 
acres.  Here  will  be  built  the  schools  for  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren.  The  education  of  the  blind  in  Norway  is  under  the  State. 
The  men’s  school  at  Oslo  was  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
Norway. 

The  principal,  Mr.  Rosegg,  kindly  took  me  round  all  the 
departments — upholstery,  chair  seating,  basket  making,  brush 
making,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  carpentry,  etc.  The  work¬ 
people  number  about  sixty. 

Oslo  is  a  fine,  open  city,  with  a  population  of  approximately 
300,000,  with  plenty  of  trees  and  open  spaces,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  the  fjord  of  that  name.  Not  the  least  enjoyable  part  of  the 
visit  was  the  kind  reception  given  to  me  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosegg 
who,  after  the  tour  of  the  schools,  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  this 
brought  to  a  close,  in  true  Norwegian  style,  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Annual  Meeting'  of  Federation. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  took  place  in 
the  County  of  Angus  on  June  9th,  10th  and  nth,  meetings  and 
receptions  being  held  at  Forfar,  Arbroath  and  Montrose.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  Inverness,  was  elected  President,  and  Baillie  Park, 
Glasgow,  Vice-President. 

As  Angus  is  in  the  main  a  rural  area  the  papers  this  year  were 
designed  to  show  a  variety  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  more 
populous  districts.  Mr.  J.  Irving,  Superintendent  of  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Outdoor  Mission  to  the  Blind,  read  a  paper 
entitled  An  Outdoor  Society  for  the  Blind  at  Work,  while  Mr.  W. 
C.  Harris,  Commercial  Manager  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum, 
Edinburgh,  dealt  with  institutional  facilities,  more  especially  work¬ 
shop  problems,  in  a  paper  aptly  styled  Echoes  and  Dreams. 

Executive's  Report — The  report  of  the  Executive  to  the  general 
meeting  this  year  is  an  account  of  work  well  done  and  a  forecast 
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of  perhaps  even  better  work  to  come.  1  can  only  deal  in  brief 
with  three  points  :  status  and  remuneration  of  home  teachers, 
co-operation,  and  braille  reading. 

Home  Teachers. — The  report  recommends  that  all  societies 
should  consider  the  advisability  of  ensuring  that  (a)  all  entrants 
should  hold  the  educational  qualification  of  the  Day  School 
(Higher)  Certificate,  or  its  equivalent,  to  be  followed  by  one  year’s 
training  with  an  outdoor  society ;  ( b )  that  the  remuneration  for 
uncertificated  teachers  be  not  less  than  ^'120  per  annum,  and  for 
teachers  holding  the  C.T.B.  certificate  not  less  than  ^156  per 
annum,  rising  on  grade  by  ^'10  annually  to  ^250  ;  (c)  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  salary  should  be  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  compared  with  teachers.  These  recommendations 
bring  one  stage  further  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
Federation  and  in  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  College  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Co-operation. — An  institutional  co-operation  committee  has 
been  formed,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  five  institutions  of 
Scotland.  In  future  such  matters  as  wages,  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  many  aspects  of  trading  will  be  dealt  with,  not 
individually,  but  jointly.  A  similar  committee  for  outdoor 
societies  is  expected  shortly. 

Braille  Reading  Certificates . — Braille  reading  proficiency  certi¬ 
ficates  are  now  issued  by  the  Federation  in  two  groups — under  18 
and  over  18.  There  are  two  grades  in  each  group.  The  ordinary 
standard  certificate  is  awarded  for  the  intelligent  reading  of  a 
simple  passage  not  previously  read  by  the  candidate,  and  the 
advanced  standard  for  the  reading  of  (a)  a  difficult  passage  previ¬ 
ously  studied  by  the  candidate,  ( h )  an  unseen  passage  in  blank 
verse,  and  (c)  a  passage  from  a  standard  author.  All  affiliated 
societies  are  asked  to  hold  examinations  for  the  awarding  of  these 
certificates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  holders  will  be  encouraged  to  enter 
for  an  annual  competition  to  be  held  at  the  same  place  and  time  as 
the  annual  conference. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  braille  reading  throughout  the 
country  will  be  materially  improved. 

Camping. — Already  the  Scouts  and  Rovers  attached  to  Craig- 
millar  have  been  to  week-end  camps — some  dry,  some  not  !  On 
June  24th  Scouts  and  Guides  are  to  set  out  for  a  week’s  camp, 
and  the  Cubs  for  a  week-end.  Two  parties  of  Rovers  hope  to  camp 
during  the  summer  holidays. 

Blind  Folks’  Day  at  the  Coast. — The  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  held  its  annual 
excursions  on  15th  and  16th  June,  when  parties  of  1,600 — blind 
persons  and  their  guides — were  taken  each  day  on  board  the 
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T.S.  “  King-  Edward,”  from  Glasgow  to  Lochgoilhead,  a  three 
hours'  sail  down  the  Clyde,  passing  on  the  way  the  giant  “  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  quickly  taking  shape  in  the  shipyard  of  Messrs.  John 
Brown,  Clydebank.  Arriving  at  their  destination,  the  party  were 
provided  with  a  substantial  meal,  after  which  the  afternoon  was 
spent  as  their  various  tastes  inclined  them — some  of  the  younger 
members  climbing  the  mountainside,  others  walking  along  the 
shores  of  the  Loch  and  up  the  valley,  while  others  were  content 
to  sit  in  the  park  and  listen  to  the  entertainment  provided  by  a 
special  concert  party  from  the  City.  Still  others  took  part  in  a 
programme  of  sports  that  had  been  arranged,  and  for  which  some 
very  fine  prizes  were  offered. 

The  weather  on  both  days  was  simply  ideal,  so  that  everyone 
thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  and  returned  home  in  the  late 
evening  very  tired  perhaps,  but  certainly  very  happy. 


REVIEW. 

F.E.H. 


The  First  Seventy  Years  oe  Worcester  College  for  the 

Blind — >1866  to  1936. 


By  Mary  G.  Thomas 

(Published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Price  2/6  net. 

Postage,  3^d.). 

We  are  very  glad  to  read  this  book.  The  history  of  all  schools 
is  interesting.  Few  of  us  read  the  history  of  our  old  public  schools 
without  feeling  a  touch  of  envy  and  jealousy  :  they  are  so  rich  in 
tradition.  Famous  heads  have  not  only  given  to  their  schools, 
but  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  driving  force  of  their  powerful 
intellect,  and  the  old  pupils  have  tried  to  emulate  the  examples 
of  their  leaders.  The  Arnold  tradition  is  only  a  symbol  of  the 
type  of  influence  of  all  our  public  schools. 

It  was  with  this  thought  that  we  started  reading  the  book  on 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  and  we  soon  became  aware  that 
our  own  public  school  for  the  blind  has  built  up  a  noble  tradition — 
not  that  you  will  find  in  this  book  any  boosting  of  deeds  or 
personalities.  It  is  a  most  modest  book — too  modest.  In  the 
preface  we  read  that  the  author  “  has  compiled  the  history  from 
scattered  and  fragmentary  records.  The  pioneers  of  the  College 
were  so  occupied  with  getting  on  with  the  work  to  which  they 
had  set  their  hands  that  they  had  little  time  or  inclination  to  write 
about  it.  They  established  no  archives.  The  records  they  left  are 
for  the  most  part  embodied  in  the  arid  contents  of  minute  books.” 
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We  should  like  to  say  that  Miss  Thomas  has  done  her  work  well 
and  she  has  made  the  “  dead  bones  live.” 

Viscount  Cobham,  whose  family  has  always  taken  great 
interest  in  the  school,  has  written  the  preface  and  rightly  points 
out  that  “  this  history  is  not  primarily  a  story  of  struggles  and 
difficulties;  it  records  the  overcoming  of  one  difficulty  after  another 
and  the  achievements  of  a  succession  of  devoted  workers  for  the 
blind.”  The  author  has  recorded  the  facts  and  left  them  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

Personally  I  am  not  only  thinking  of  this  excellent  record,  nor 
of  public  school  tradition,  but  of  certain  old  boys  of  the  College  of 
four  different  generations  whom  1  have  known  well.  To  me  they 
make  the  history  of  the  College,  because  I  think  how  much  poorer 
the  blind  world  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  special  scholarship 

of  A - <;  the  dominant  personality  and  organizing  ability  of 

B - ;  the  gentlemanly  culture  and  courage  of  C - ;  the 

eagerness,  the  enthusiasm,  the  anticipation  of  D - who  in 

his  first  twelve  months  at  Worcester  realizes  that  his  feet  are  on 
the  high  road  to  great  achievements ;  but  of  course  they  are  all 
history  and  receive  one  from  the  other.  “  This  is  the  rock  from 
which  they  were  hewn.” 

However,  1  am  getting  enthusiastic.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
this  book — it  is  the  least  that  could  be  done  for  the  College.  It 
ought  to  be  one  of  three  books.  The  second  book  should  be 
written  by  an  old  boy  and  the  third  will  be  written  in  a  few  years 
time,  because  the  College  has  just  reached  another  stage  in  its 
evolution,  and  is  going  to  accomplish  in  the  next  few  years  more 
than  it  has  ever  done. 

The  School  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Rev, 
R.  H.  Blair,  M.A.,  came  from  Liverpool,  in  i860,  to  teach  at  the 
King’s  School,  Worcester,  he  was  allowed  to  bring  with  him 
Norman  McNeille,  the  blind  son  of  the  Dean  of  Ripon. 

Blair  soon  made  friends  with  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  the 
inventor  of  the  Taylor  arithmetic  frame,  who,  after  retiring  from 
the  superintendencv  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  York,  had 
settled  in  Worcester  in  1845. 

At  a  conference  Taylor  proposed  the  starting  of  a  college  for 
blind  children  with  opulent  parents.  Now  he  and  Blair  decided  to 
venture  on  the  experiment,  Blair  agreeing  to  become  head  master. 
Accommodation  for  the  new  school  was  found  at  the  Commandery, 
a  famous  old  house  founded  by  Wulstan  as  a  hospital  and  dated 
back  to  1085. 

In  1868  Blair  read  a  paper  on  the  work  of  the  blind,  which 
gave  an  account  of  ten  systems  of  embossed  type  then  in  use.  He 
was  ahead  of  his  time  in  admitting  the  value  of  Braille. 
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In  J869  there  were  13  pupils  and  Blair  and  Taylor  put  forward 
a  scheme  for  a  proprietary  association.  However,  in  1871,  the 
company  was  wound  up  and  Blair  was  made  solely  responsible. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Forester,  M.A.,  was  head  master  from  1872  to 

1891. 

Such  was  the  beginning.  Read  the  rest  for  yourself.  The 
story  will  bring  you  right  up  to  the  work  of  the  present  head 
master,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A.,  who  is  now  about  to  retire.  Of 
course,  in  our  view,  only  the  old  boys  themselves  can  pay  an 
adequate  tribute  to  their  heads.  This  history  does  not  attempt  to 
assess  values  or  present  bouquets  to  anyone,  but  merely  records. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Worcester  College  has  been  fortunate  in  its  friends.  Among 
the  many  to  be  mentioned  are  Miss  E.  Warrington,  Viscount 
Cobham,  Miss  E.  Emery,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hextall,  the  Cloth  Workers’ 
Company,  the  Gardner’s  Trust  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  history  of  the  College  gives  a  record  of  full  activities 
other  than  scholastic  successes — the  chess  club,  always  ready  for 
any  comers,  even  world  champions;  the  rowing  club,  ambitious 
always  for  the  highest  honours;  the  athletics,  helped,  like 
other  activities,  by  the  greatest  experts.  Fortunate  Worcester  ! 

The  reference  to  old  boys  is  very  modest.  One  appendix  gives 
a  list  of  graduates ;  another  gives  the  complete  roll  of  students. 
Naturally,  in  the  text,  there  is  a  fuller  reference  to  those  who  have 
done  so  much  for  their  old  school,  such  as  Sir  Washington  Ranger 
and  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt. 

The  record  tries  to  be  so  very  fair.  It  points  out  where  the 
College  has  succeeded  and  also  where  there  have  been  weak¬ 
nesses.  However,  it  shows  that  throughout  there  has  been  a 
continuous  development.  It  indicates  a  bright  future. 

We  know  that  more  of  our  blind  boys  ought  to  have  a  second¬ 
ary  school  education.  We  know  that  the  problem  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  blind  has  not  been  so  carefully  studied  as  that  of  the 
industrial  blind.  It  is  essential  that  our  college  for  blind  boys 
should  be  well  equipped,  well  staffed  and  well  endowed.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  national  money  is  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
This  history  will  help  the  public  to  realize  what  a  grand  work  the 
College  has  done  and  what  it  is  able  to  do.  We  congratulate  Miss 
Thomas  on  her  achievement.  We  think  the  College  has  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  its  “  First  Seventy  Years.”  “  They  can, 
because  they  think  they  can,”  has  proved  an  inspiring  motto. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (Inc.), 
15  West  1 6th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Editor,  MaV  25th •  '93«- 

1  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter,  and  I  am  especially 
struck  with  the  reduction  which  your  prevention  of  blindness 
activities  have  brought  about  in  the  enrolment  of  children  in  your 
schools  for  the  blind.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  your  general 
work  is  more  active  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  I  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  you  were  not  finding  as  large  a  percentage  of  pupils 
as  you  once  did,  but  I  can  hardly  raise  that  question  in  your 
country. 

Now  about  the  Talking  Book.  It  has  more  than  fulfilled  our 
earlier  expectations  !  We  now  have  upward  of  18,000 — 20,00c 
people  using  Talking  Book  machines  actively  in  this  country. 
Our  biggest  problem  right  now  is  to  provide  enough  books  to 
keep  these  people  satisfied.  The  government  is  appropriating 
$175,000  annually  for  Talking  Book  records  to  be  placed  in  the 
libraries,  and  the  government  is  manufacturing  Talking  Book 
machines  on  a  work  relief  project,  which  are  lent  to  blind  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  machines  for  themselves. 

Some  of  our  librarians  report  to  me  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  list  of  Talking  Book  titles  is  still  quite  restricted,  the 
Talking  Book  circulation  has  equalled  and  in  some  places  sur¬ 
passed  the  braille  circulation. 

I  am  making  tentative  plans  to  be  in  England  during  part  of 
July.  If  you  are  in  London  around  the  middle  of  July,  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  know  at  the  National  Institute  how  I  may  contact 
you. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 

*  *  *  * 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  lately  received  from  Mr.  A.  B.  W.  Marlow,  Principal  of  the 
Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  Faure,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Marlow  is  shortly  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  College  and 
news  of  his  work  is  interesting  to  all.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  welcoming  him  to  our  ranks.  He  writes  : — 

“  You  may  be  interested  in  the  snaps  enclosed  :  one  shows 
the  infants’  class  with  toys  that  were  given  to  us  as  a  result  of 
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a  newspaper  appeal  I  made ;  another  shows  a  selection  of  our 
basket  work;  and  the  third  two  of  our  native  girls  dyeing  wool 
which  they  will  later  weave  into  scarves  or  rugs.  Our  girls  do 
all  the  processes  themselves — washing,  dyeing,  carding,  spinning, 
etc. 

“  Our  children  are  all  native  or  coloured;  some  come  from 
the  wildest  parts,  travelling  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles.  But 
they  soon  settle  down  and  all  are  very  happy. 

“  The  next  time  we  come  home  we  hope  to  travel  round  and 
see  some  of  the  schools  in  England.  We  were  in  England  last 
year,  but  I  had  no  idea  then  that  I  should  be  taking  up  blind  work, 
as  I  was  vice-principal  of  a  large  boys’  high  school  in  Cape 
down,  where  I  had  been  for  eight  years,  after  seven  years  on 
mission  stations  in  the  native  territories.  It  was  really  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  territories  which  influenced  me  to  accept  this  post. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  an  administrative  one;  ‘  unfortunately’  in 
that  my  many  duties  do  not  allow  me  to  do  as  much  teaching  as  I 
should  like.” 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Great  stress  has  recently,  and  rightly,  been  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  English,  for  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  more  important 
than  to  master  the  mother  tongue.  To  blind  children  in  particular 
language  is  a  snare.  Their  dependence  upon  verbal  images  and 
the  narrowness  of  their  sensory  experience  combine  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  words  in  their  minds  to  give  to  language  a 
spurious  value  and  to  divorce  it  from  its  true  function  of 
expressing  ideas.  Examples  are  not  wanting,  either  in  this  journal 
or  in  The  New'  Beacon,  of  a  blind  writer  lost  in  a  maze  of  words 
struggling  to  make  some  simple  statement,  or  to  utter  some  quite 
practical  suggestion. 

Teachers  are  not  always  interested  in  specimens  of  children’s 
work — they  see  too  many  of  them.  Yet  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  interested  we  give  below  an  example  of  verse  from  a  primary 
and  of  prose  from  a  secondary  school  by  pupils  of  approximately 
the  same  age. 

“  Fairy  Pipes.” 

When  setting  sun  deserts  the  sky, 

When  echoes  fade  and  memories  die, 

When  o’er  the  plain  dark  shadows  creep 
To  kiss  each  nodding  flower  to  sleep, 

’Tis  then  I  ruminate  and  ponder 
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Till  to  fairyland  I  wander, 

Where  with  our  nightfall  breaks  their  day; 
’Tis  there  my  thoughts  will  ever  stray, 
Where  merry  tunes  the  fairies  play, 

While  others  dance  with  ease, 

Tripping  and  skipping  round  the  trees. 
Their  music  leads  me  far  away 
To  heaven  and  eternal  day, 

Where  even  sweeter  music  clear 
Resounds  through  every  willing  ear, 

For  music  in  the  stream  of  life 
Is  merely  part  of  the  dream  of  strife, 

But  music  of  immortality 
Is  music  in  reality. 

— Irene  James  (age  15  years). 


“  Night.” 

“  The  sun  descending  in  the  west, 

The  evening  star  doth  shine; 

The  birds  are  silent  in  the  nest 
And  I  must  seek  for  mine.” 

But  why?  Why  must  we  always  seek  our  homes  when  the 
sun  sets?  The  answer  is  :  because  everyone  else  does.  I  don’t 
mean  that  one  should  go  for  midnight  walks  every  night,  but 
sometimes  it  is  dreadful  to  have  to  stay  indoors  when  everything 
else  seems  to  be  enjoying  itself  out  there  in  the  dark.  Why  are 
people  afraid  of  the  night?  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  have  not 
got  to  know  it  properly.  The  night  takes  a  lot  of  knowing.  How¬ 
ever  long  you  are  with  it,  you  hardly  seem  to  know  any  more  about 
it  than  you  did  at  first.  But  still  you  can  try.  If  you  tell  this  to 
a  scientist  he  will  toss  his  head  scornfully,  take  up  his  telescope 
and  march  out  into  the  night.  He  will  return  shortly,  and,  on 
being  asked  if  he  has  found  out  any  more  of  the  secret  of  the  night 
he  will  say  :  “  The  wind  is  moderate  and  blowing  S.W.  veering 
W.,  the  moon  is  in  its  first  quarter,  the  Plough  is  scarcely  visible 
through  the  clouds  and  I  don’t  see  anything  extraordinary  about 
this  particular  night  at  all.”  But  that  is  not  the  secret  of  the 
night ;  that  is  only  the  part  that  everybody  can  find  out  if  they 
choose,  so  how  can  it  be  a  secret?  Let  us  analyse  the  night. 
First,  the  wind.  The  scientist  said  it  blew  S.W.,  but  he  did  not 
say  it  brought  the  scent  of  lilac  and  lime  and  lavender,  nor  the 
sound  of  farmer  Jones  still  taking  in  his  hay.  Yet  it  did.  Now 
the  moon.  The  scientist  said  it  was  in  its  first  quarter ;  but  he  did 
not  say  it  was  dying  to  show  him  a  bird’s  nest  in  the  old  apple 
tree,  the  footprints  of  a  dog,  or  two  bright  eyes  peering  out  of  a 
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rat  hole.  Yet  it  was.  He  said  the  Plough  was  scarcely  visible 
through  the  clouds ;  but  he  did  not  say  the  owls  were  not  calling, 
or  that  the  fir  cones  had  closed  up,  or  that  the  cows  had  not  moved 
since  sundown.  Yet  that  was  so.  He  said  he  did  not  see  anything 
extraordinary  about  this  particular  night;  but  he  did  not  say  it 
was  beckoning,  or  that  it  was  sad,  and  wanted  to  be  happy,  or 
that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  some  more  stories  to  tell  about  foreign 
countries  as  it  had  a  week  ago.  He  merely  said,  as  he  hung 
up  his  hat  in  the  hall  :  “  It’s  a  dark  night.”  Rut  let  him,  or 
anyone  like  him,  remember  this  : — 

“  The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

The  day  but  one.  .  .  ” 

— Nina  Barrett  (age  14  years). 


UNIVERSITY  SUCCESS. 

Miss  Ruth  Mary  Hitchcock,  a  former  pupil  of  Chorley  Wood 
College  for  girls,  and  an  undergraduate  at  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  has  gained  a  “  first  ”  in  the  theological  tripos.  She 
is  the  first  woman  ever  to  obtain  this  distinction  and  she  is  blind. 

Miss  Hitchcock  is  only  twenty-one,  and  when  she  was  a  baby 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  destroyed  her  sight.  Yet  she  is  a  first- 
class  scholar,  can  play  the  piano,  and  can  both  speak  and  write 
German,  French,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  She  won  her  entrance  to 
Newnham  College  three  years  ago  in  competition  with  students 
who  have  their  sight.  She  hopes  to  become  a  teacher. 


BLIND  PEOPLE  IN  AIR  RAIDS. 

The  problem  of  blind  people  in  air  raids  is  concerning  the 
authorities  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  might  relieve 
seeing  people  for  active  work  by  undertaking  control  of  telephone 
switch  boards.  While  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  might 
occupy  such  key  positions,  the  majority  cannot  be  expected  to 
undertake  air  raid  precautions  work ;  the  general  view  is  that  all 
blind  people  should  be  evacuated  from  the  danger  zones  in  war 
time.  They  could  only  control  switch  boards  of  the  shuttle  type  ; 
most  of  the  big  switch  boards  are  worked  by  lights. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Editor  was  asked  whether  capable  blind 
people  could  not  do  useful  service  at  listening  posts  in  detecting 
the  approach  of  aircraft.  The  apparatus,  it  was  pointed  out,  is 
simple,  the  operator  remains  stationary  and  has  only  to  listen 
intently  and  to  report  promptly. 
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TWO  STORIES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Councillor  E.  Purser,  Deputy  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  told 
these  two  stories  at  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the  National 
Association  of  Head  Teachers  at  Nottingham.  An  inspector 
went  into  a  Nottingham  classroom  and  decided  to  test  the 
observation  of  the  children.  He  took  out  his  watch,  looked  at  it, 
and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket.  Later  he  asked  what  was  the 
first  thing  that  he  did  as  he  came  into  the  room.  A  child  replied  : 
“  You  passed  in  front  of  our  teacher  without  saying  ‘  Excuse 
me.’  ” 

Another  inspector  who  went  to  a  school  saw  a  little  girl 
hurrying  across  the  playground.  He  asked  her  where  she  was 
going.  She  replied  :  “  To  tell  the  head  mistress  that  the 
blooming  inspector  has  come.” 


WHERE  DICTATORS  ARE  NEEDED. 

Among  the  books  which  voluntary  workers  acting  as  tran¬ 
scribers  have  rendered  into  Braille  during  the  year  for  circulation 
through  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  were  T.  E.  Lawrence’s  “  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,”  Dr. 
Cronin’s  “  The  Citadel  ” — already  “  Hatter’s  Castle  ”  and 
“  The  Stars  Look  Down  ”  had  been  done — “  Turning  Wheels,” 
and  in  politics  the  Fabian  lectures,  “  WTat  is  ahead  of  us?  ” 
These  are  among  the  titles  of  books  of  which  seeing  transcribers 
have  made  original  copies ;  when  the  work  of  paid  blind  copyists 
is  added  the  number  of  new  volumes  placed  in  the  library  in  St. 
John  Street  exceeds  2,000.  The  sighted  voluntary  workers 
transcribed  236  of  these  and  the  copyists  reproduced  1,769.  The 
wages  paid  to  these  people  totalled  ^4,215,  and  their  lives  were 
brightened  by  having-  the  work  to  do. 

The  branch  urgently  needs  more  voluntary  transcribers.  They 
may  train  by  correspondence,  by  attending  at  the  library  for 
instruction,  or  through  the  attendance  of  a  teacher  at  the  home 
of  the  trainee.  There  is  work  too  for  dictators  who  could  give 
occasional  hours  at  the  library  reading  to  blind  writers  of  Braille. 
How  great  the  call  for  books  is  among  the  blind  was  impres¬ 
sively  shown  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  branch  on  June  22nd, 
1938,  by  Mr.  H.  Pilkington  Turner,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
committee,  when  he  said  that  the  total  weight  of  books  distributed 
during  the  year  was  267  tons. 


Wm,  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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